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PREFACE 


This book is the result of both scholarly research and seminar 
activity in the Department of History, University of Sofia. It has 
two ‘starting points’: on the one hand, the interest in the so called 
‘westernization’ of Byzantium during the twelfth century; on the 
other, the ambition to approach the explanation of the Palaiologan 
renaissance in the Morea by placing it not only in time but also 
in space. Mistra rose in constant fight with the neighbouring Prin- 
cipality of Achaia established in the peninsula by the knights of 
the Fourth Crusade after 1204, Regardless of the turns in its 
historical fate as well as of all the efforts of Byzantium, the Prin- 
cipality survived until 1430 - 1432. What kept up the Morea of the 
Franks for more than two centuries? 

The generations of historians after Charles Du Cange which for 
some reason or other have studied the Principality have always fac- 
ed this question. Towards the end of the sixties the potentialities 
of political, social and economic history to propose a complete and 
adequate answer to it were already exhausted. The works of David 
Jacoby, the 15th Byzantine Congress (1976) and the revival of 
studies in this field in Greece suggest two major conclusions. First, 
it is necessary to abandon the fragmentation of historical process 
in the Latin states established after 1204 on former Byzantine ter- 
ritories; second, it is necessary to apply here, too, the achievements 
in the pursuit of ‘un autre Moyen age’ (Jaques Le Goff). 

These conclusions made me take my stand on the most controver- 
sial questions in contemporary social sciences: the definition of the 





categories ‘society - culture’ (by abstraction and in reality), the in- 
teraction ‘man - nature - society’, the correspondence of the 
categories ‘culture’ and ‘civilization’. I also had to use the 
possibilities of the anthropological approach to medieval culture 
and the related to it methods of social psychology and linguistics. 
I have tried to involve all kinds of sources — from geographical 
ones to Peloponnesian folklore. The concrete character of the study 
and the essential changes on both sides of the ‘encounter’ demand- 
ed, however, the abandonment of the principle of ‘la longue durée’ 
at the expense of the precise chronological cut — the beginning of 
the Byzantine ‘reconquest’ in the Peloponnese. 

Thus, in the course of the work I arrived at the formulation of 
the title which, after a certain correction during the discussion upon 
it in the Chair of Byzantine and Balkan history (11 May 1989), 
became the title of my Ph. D. dissertation. The dissertation was 
defended on 26 October 1989 at a session of the Council for an- 
cient and medieval history, archaeology and ethnography in Sofia. 
The present book is its reworked version enriched with some new 
material, 

I would like gratefully to acknowledge my indebtedness first to 
my teacher in Byzantine studies, Associate Professor George 
Bakalov from the same Chair, and, second, to all who contributed 
to the improvement of my dissertation, especially to the reviewers, 
Professor Ivan BoZilov and Professor Vasilika Tapkova - Zaimova. 

Professor George L. Huxley and Professor Donald M. Nicol as 
directors of the Gennadius Library at Athens encouraged me in my 
study. Dr. Alexis G. Savvides of the Centre for Byzantine Studies 
at the National Research Fountation in Athens showed me the possi- 
ble way for the publishing of my dissertation in Greece. He sup- 
ported this deed.to the end and checked most of the typescript, 
the second and the third proof. Likewise I wish to thank Professor 
Peter Topping of Dumbarton Oaks for his assistance regarding the 
content and form of the work. Professor Evangelos Chrysos from 
the University of Ioannina was so kind as to approve the publica- 
tion of my dissertation in the series of which he is in charge. To 
Professor Dimitrios Gonis of the Department of Theology in the 
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University of Athens I am indebted for the Greek summary of the 
book. 

Several friends in Athens, Trikala and Sofia gave me their steady 
support and inestimable help during my five sojourns in Greece 
and for the technical preparation of the book. I express my special 
gratitude to Mrs. Maria Lagiou, Mrs. Evangelia Gratsia from the 
National Research Foundation, Mrs. Ekatherine Vouloaga - Papa- 
nastasiou, Mr. Panayotis Spanidis and Dr. Emil Iliev. 

The translation has been made as follows: I have translated the 
Introduction, part of Chapter I (pp. - ) and Chapter II.1; 
Mrs. Nevena Boneva - the rest of Chapter I and Chapter III. 3; 
Dr. Nina Markova - Chapter IIT. 1 - 2; Mr. Bojan Genov Chapter 
11, 2 - 3 and the Conclusion. 


Sofia-Athens and Washington, Aneta Ilieva 
June-November: 1990 
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INTRODUCTION 


«Ti natandnén 0a Exauav otovs 
“EAANVES, TobS GEMEOLEVOUS 
payiades, of ®payKoi!» 


N. KafavrGanns* 


Even to this day unlettered Greeks still call the Europeans 
«PpayKor» and taunt a convert to Catholicism with the words, 
‘You have become a Frank’ (égpayKeyec).' But if we look back 
on the Byzantine past we shall see that until near the eleventh cen- 
tury this was a name given only to the genuine Franks and their 
country, later France’. The first Franks to come in the service of 


*"EAAnves Kai payor, PP 7 (1963), 32. 

1. ppayKebw - yivopa ppayKoc, KaBoMKGs. Cf. A. Vlachos (ed.), AgéiKov 
“EAAnvoyadAwov (Athens, 1897), 942: ppayKos - Européen, occidental; france; 
Catholique; S.A. Koumanoudes, Svvaywyr Néwv AgEewv bx06 THV Aoyiwv mAa- 
obEla@y 4X6 THs GAwoEeMs LEXpI TOV KAO’ Huds ypdveev, vol. 2 (Athens, 1900), 
1084-5 (and ppayKoydAhog); A. Kypriakides, Agéixdv “EAAnvoayydikov peta 
xumpiawxov AEgidoyiov, 2nd end. (Athens, 1909), 830: ppayKog - European; 
Western European; Frank; Roman Catholique. See also D.M. Nicol, ‘The Byzantine 
View of Western Europe’, GRBS 8/4 (1967), 338-9; id., ‘Popular Religious Roots 
of the Byzantine Reaction to the Second Council of Lyons’, in The Religious 
Roles of the Papacy: Ideals and Realities, 1150-1300 (Toronto, 1969), 337. Often 
the word is used pejoratively. 

2. E.A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (from 
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the Emperor in Constantinople were the warriors of Frigeridus and 
Ricomer sent to Valens by Gratian against the Ostrogoths. Under 
the government by the civil aristocracy of the capital, when 
mercenaries were ‘once more brought into prominence’, step by 
step the name turned out to be a common one for all those who 
came from the western parts of Europe; very often it was used about 
the most numerous among them—the Normans.’ After 1204 and 
in the thirteenth century all the inhabitatns of Western Europe came 
already, and for ever, to be Franks, while the form applied to 
denominate the French proper may often perplex the modern 
reader.* In contrast to Grecus, Francus was perceived as Latinus 
and the charge of following the traditions of the Franks (Latins) 
became the greatest insult to the Orthodox Greek.° 


In Western Europe the name ‘Frank’ underwent a certain evolu- 
tion, too. In the twelfth century the memory of the time when it 
covered not only the inhabitants of France then, but of Rhineland 
and Bavaria as well, was still alive; however, this was no longer 
its primary meaning. What is more, the opposition ‘French-Ger- 
mans’ was also realized in the mutual challenge of the right to call 
themselves ‘Franks’, i. e. ‘free’. The usage of ‘frank’ in the sense 
of a ‘free man’, whence the verb ‘affrancare’ - ‘to free from the 





B.C. 146 to A.D. 1100) (New York-Leipzig, 1904), 1151: @pa&yKoc - Francus, 
Frank (in the fifth and the sixth centuries); ®payxia - Francia, the country of 
the Franks, France (Constantine Porphyrogenitos);  gpayKixy, sc. yopa, = 
®payxKia - French (Anna Komnene). 

3. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, transl. by Joan Hussey (T.J. 
Press Ltd, Padstow, Cornwall, 1984), 332; R. Janin, ‘Les Francs au service des 
“Byzantins’’,’ EO 29 (1930), 61-4; Brand, BCH, 4. 


4. See for instance Choniates, 596, 11. 43-4: «é&k tod tv ®payKioxev Kai 
Aapndpdov yévoug»; George Pachymeres, De Michaele Paleologo, I11.8 (ed. 
A. Failler [Paris, 1984], 1: 249, 1. 19): «Anydcg tév Ppavtlicoxwv». Cf. H.F. 
Tozer, ‘The Franks in the Peloponnese’, JHS 4 (1883), 166. 

5. Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 889 n. 73; id., ‘Byzantium’, 6; D.M. Nicol, ‘The 
Byzantine View...’, 338. 
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chains of slavery/servitude’, was widespread at the close of the Ear- 
ly Middle Ages °. 

The opposition «Pa@paiow/‘Greeks’ - ‘Franks’ was backed by 
the attitude towards foreigners in general — both in the Empire 
and in the West. The aliens, including Venetians and mercenaries, 
were not considered to be members of the Byzantine society. They 
were called «é@vikoi», «éEwtikoi», «icomoAitec». In the second 
half of the eleventh century the Norman mercenary contingents 
caused quite a lot of trouble to the Empire and, naturally, they 
were labelled ‘perfidious’, ‘greedy’, ‘ungrateful’. But at the same 
time everybody praised their courage and soldierly spirit’. Several 
of these mercenaries established families which later were gradual- 
ly hellenized, converted to Orthodoxy and even entered the social 
elite. Such were the Rogerios, the Raoul and the Petraliphas families 
as distinct from the Phrangopouloi and the Oumpertopouloi, for 
example. In the next century the policy of the Komnenoi reinforc- 
ed the contradiction of the different opinions. As early as the reign 
of Alexios I a school for children of alien parentage was establish- 
ed at the church of St. Paul in Constantinople and from 1139 on, 
the documents addressed to western rulers already contained a 
translation into Latin.® 

Under Manuel I the patronage of foreigners reached its climax. . 
The chivalrous ehtos made its way into the Byzantine aristocratic 
milieu and Manuel himself behaved more like a knight than like 


6. Jacoby, loc. cit.; G. Duby, La Société aux XIe et XIe siécles dans la région 
maconnaise (Paris, 1953), 647-8. Cf. R.W. Southern, The Making of the Middle 
Ages (London, 1959), 18-9. 

7. R. Janin, op. cit., 71; D.A. Zakythinos, ‘Byzance Etat national ou multi- 
national’, DChAE 4/10 (1980-1), 45. 

8. D.M. Nicol, ‘Symbiosis and Integration. Some Greco-Latin Families in 
Byzantium in the Lith to the 13th centuries’, BF VII (1979), 114-6, 122; R.S. 
Lopez, ‘Foreigners in Byzantium’, in id., Byzantium and the World Around It: 
Econonomic and Institutional Relations (VRL, 1978), no. XIV:343; D.A. 
Zakythinos, op. cit., 50. 
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an Emperor of the Romans. Probably this type of behaviour had 
reinforced the belief of William of Tyre that Manuel was the most 
powerful ruler on earth. It even won the approval of some of 
Manuel’s compatriots, while today there are scholars who see in 
him ‘‘one of the first Byzantine realists’? — ready to learn and lear- 
ning from the West. According to Paul Magdalino in Manuel’s time 
the Byzantine society turned out to be the first one that experienc- 
ed the problems of ‘‘westernization’’.? But none of the Western 
princesses-empresses became popular and the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople Michael III openly declared that he preferred the coming 
of the Seljugqs to the concord with the Latins'®. The men in the 
street did not understand the novelties of the Emperor and in May 
1182 the outrages against the western merchants and mercenaries 
in Constantinople uncovered moods that were near to frantic 
hatred. 

In the twelfth century there were contradictory trends in the West, 
too. On the one hand, in the intellectual contacts a certain change 
for the better came into being — a number of translators from 
Greek appeared, mostly in Italy. The new translations of Aristotle 
and his scholiasts contributed much to the development of the 
studium in the University of Paris at the close of the century.'! On 


9. P. Magdalino, ‘The Phenomenon of Manuel I Komnenos’, BF XIII (1988), 
171, 199; D.M. Nichol, ‘The Byzantine View...’, 328. Cf. Ch. Diehl, ‘Byzance 
et l’Occident a l’époque des croisades’, in id., Figures byzantines, 2nd ser. (Paris, 
1948), 18-20. 

10. R.S. Lopez, op. cit., 342; A. Argyriou, ‘Remarques sur quelques listes 
grecques énumerant les hérésies latines’, BF IV (1972), 18. 

11. G. Duby - R. Mandrou, Histoire de la civilisation francaise, vol. 1, 2nd 
ed. (Paris; 1969), 169; R.W. Southern, op. cit., 64-5. Cf. F. Tinnefeld, ‘Das 
Niveau der abendlandischen Wissenschaft aus der Sicht gebildeter Byzantiner im 
13. und 14. Jh.’, BF VI (1979), 244 n. 3. Fr. Thiriet (‘Symbiose’, 4, 5 n. 7) 
even claims that at the close of the twelfth century, ‘‘alors que les Occidentaux 
se pressaient... dans la Romania’, ‘“‘on pourrait se risquer A parler de symbiose’’. 
lam indebted to Dr. Michael Kordoses who was so kind as to send mea photocopy 
of Thiriet’s paper, otherwise inaccessible to me. 
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the other hand, in the West, too, the Byzantines were ranked with 
the aliens. Their Empire evoked astonishment, envy, hatred, malice, 
even embarassment but neither understanding nor respect. The 
pilgrims who passed through its territories on their way to the Ho- 
ly Land were repelled by the delicacy of the Byzantines and in the 
beginning of the century Saewulf admitted that he remained on 
board or stayed in deserted hovels on the islands, ‘‘quia Greci non 
sunt hospitales’’.'? 

The Crusades deepened the bias. Although within the sphere of 
ideas they were not the result of any burst of ‘nationalism’ but were 
bred by the sense of unity of God’s folk, Byzantium remained a 
stranger to their religious ideal which, besides, was dangerous for 
her. She did not understand it and looked upon the participation 
of the clergy in the Western Holy War as a monstrous deed. The 
crusaders themeselves spared no ‘compliments’ concerning the 
Greeks — arrogance, perfidy, haughtiness, servility, slyness and 
even impiety. They were more willing to grasp and appreciate 
Saladin than the Emperor of the Byzantines. One could hardly 
speak of considerable growth of animosity against the ‘Greeks’ in 
the course of the twelfth century but the fantastic tales about the 
fabulous treasures of Byzantium and about the impiety of its 
population increased more or less.'* If we judge by the words of 


12. Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:185; R.W. Southern, op. cit., 36. Cf. Ideologija 
feodal’nogo obséestva v Zapadnoj Evropre: problemy kul’tury i social’no- 
kul’turnyh predstvlenij Srednevekov’ja v sovremennoj zarubeznoj istoriografii 
(Moscow, 1980), 106, 157 [for the translation of the titles see the bibliography list]. 

13. D.M. Nicol, op. cit., 329; M. Canard, ‘La guerre sainte dans le monde 
islamique et dans le monde chrétien’, in id., Byzance et les musulmans du Proche 
Orient (VRL, 1973), no. VIII: 620-1; P. Lemerle, ‘Byzance et la Croisade’, in 
id., Le Monde de Byzance: histoire et institutions (VRL, 1978), no. VIII: 617, 
619. On the political atmosphere in general, see: J. Godfrey, 1204, the Unholy 
Crusade (Oxford etc., 1980), 11-23. 

14. W. Prevenier, in MA 81/1 (1975), 138 [a review of B. Ebels-Hoving, 
Byzantium in Westerseogen 1096 - 1204. Assen, 1971]; R.W. Southern, op. cit., 
34, 40. 
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Eustathios of Thessalonica, even before 1204 the Latins had decided 
that the world was too narrow for them and the Greeks together, 
while the capture of Constantinople made Niketas Choniates ex- 
claim bitterly: «ott wéoov hudv Kai abtOv yaopa Siapopaic 
EOTHPUKTAL LEYLOTOV...»!5 

After the fatal event the contradictory trends of the previous cen- 
tury came to the surface again. In the Nicaean army there were 
once more western mercenaries. And in a letter of 25 May 1205 
Pope Innocent III appealed to the masters and scholars of the 
University of Paris to go to Greece, where they ‘might strive to 
reform the study of letters in the place where it is known to have 
had its beginning’. Indeed, shortly after 1204 at the same Universtity 
a ‘‘Collége de Constantinople’? was founded for ‘Greeks’ striving 
to examine closely the French literature.'® For the East, however, 
the Pope’s appeal did not lead to any results. 

At the same time, on a popular level, the mutual charges of heresy 
came to the fore. The disaster of 1204 was termed to be the punish- 
ment for the ‘Greeks’ who had swerved from the true faith. Many 
of the modern scholars think that it was the Fourth Crusade which 
precipitated the awareness of the schism by all layers of Greek socie- 
ty. Indeed, it was not a mere accident that soon after 1204 the 
former metropolitan of Kyzikos, Constantine Stilbes, compiled the 


15. Choniates, 301, 1. 27. Cf. Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of 
Thessaloniki, transl. by J.R.M. Jones (Canberra, 1988), 130, 1. 1 (p. 131); P. 
Lemerle, ‘L’Orthodoxie byzantine et l’oecuménisme médiéval: les origines du 
“‘schisme’”’ des Eglises’, in id., Essais sur le monde byzantin (VRL, 1980), no. 
VIII:244, 

16. Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:159; K.M. Setton, ‘The Byzantine Background 
to the Italian Renaissance’, in id., Europe and the Levant in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance (VRL, 1974), no. I: 31 n. 9; Innocent III, Reg., VII, in 
PL 215: 637-8. Partial English translation of the letter see at K.M. Setton, The 
Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571), vol. 1 (Philadelphia, 1976), 20 and at M. 
Barber, ‘Western Attitudes to Frankish Greece in the Thirteenth Century’, MHR 
4/1 (1989), 112, 113. Cf. in general J. Godfrey, op. cit., 147-56. 
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most detailed list of Latin errors and claimed that they were more 
than seventy.'” 


The long and short of the above observations is that the roman- 
tic statements of the scholars who in the nineteenth century studied 
the history of Greece after 1204 had their grounds. Jean-Alexander 
Buchon compared the knights to ‘“‘une nouvelle race de Centaures’’. 
Henry Tozer and William Miller wrote that this was the ‘‘most in- 
tricate’’ and the ‘‘most fascinating stage in the life of Greece’; 
Diane de Guldencrone thought it to have been a real ‘‘roman de 
la conquéte’”’ and Sir Rennell Rodd imagined ‘‘a new world of 
dramatic personages’’.'® But as we saw the feelings before and 
after the fall of Constantinople were mixed. And when science had 
to reveal the concrete forms of co-existence of conquerors and con- 
quered who were mutually suspicious and were slaves to prejudices 
with ‘prechristian roots’ it had to fall for a long time behind 
literature.’ In this respect the following review of historiography, 
dealing in particular with Frankish Morea, will demonstrate how 
things have changed since the end of the nineteenth and the begin- 


17. A. Argyriou, op. cit., 19. The text is in J. Darrouzes, ‘Le Mémoire de 
Constantin Stilbés contre les Latins’, REB XXI (1963), 61-91. Cf. id., ‘Les 
Documents byzantins du XIle siécle sur la primauté romaine’, REB XXIII (1965), 
42-88; B. Gorjanov, ‘Religiozno-polemiéeskaja literatura po voprosu ob otnosenii 
k latinjanam v Vizantii XII] i XIV wv.’, VV 8 (1956), 135 f.; D.M. Nicol, ‘Popular 
Religious Roots...’, 323, 324-5, 337; Angold, ‘Greeks’, 67-9. 

18. J.-A.-C. Buchon, ‘Etablissement féodal de la principauté francaise de Morée’, 
extract of Revue indépendante (July, 1843), 7; H.F. Tozer, op. cit. 165; Miller, 
Latins, p. viii; D. de Guldencrone, L’Achaie féodale. Etude sur le moyen age 
en Gréce, 1205-1456 (Paris, 1886), 2; Sir Rennell Rodd, The Princes of Achaia 
and the Chronicles of Morea. A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages, vol. 1 
(London, 1907), p. vi. 

19. Topping, ‘Co-existence’, 4. Let me list some of the novels treating the theme: 
‘O abbévtng tod Mopéwc (Alexandros R. Rangaves), ‘H nxpiyxnnéooa ‘aun 
(Angelos Terzakes), Tevvij@nxa otd yidia tetpaxdoia dvo (Panayotes 
Kanellopoulos). Cf. Miller, Latins, 9, 38, 66-7. Of course, the study of factual 
history has had a stable tradition ever since the time of Charles Du Cange. 
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ning of the twentieth century with the great step forward made in 
the study of its factual, social, economic and church history. Besides 
I shall not discuss the sporadic and almost ever neglecting specificity 
general conclusions, and shall centre my attention on the serious 
studies about the encounter of Franks and the local population in 
the Peloponnese after the autumm of 1204. 


A question arises immediately: why the Peloponnese/Morea?”” 
Ever since antiquity the peninsula has held a place apart in the 
history of Greece. Even nowadays it remains a specific region. The 
Greeks themselves tell Roumeliots from Moreots regarding the latter 
as more lively and more refined. Very rarely has the Peloponnese 
been an integrated state territory. It was namely after the crusader’s 
conquest that for the first time the peninsula became the main body 
of a state the boundaries of which roughly coincided with its outlines 
— the so called Principality of Achaea/Morea. Together with the 
Kingdom of Cyprus ‘this feudal state of ‘‘a most unusual sort’’ 
presents the most interesting and the most substantial territorial 
unity from the period of the frangokratia.?! The Principality sur- 
vived for more than two centuries. In the beginning of 1430 the 
last Prince of Achaea, Centurione II Zaccaria, was forced to cede 
as a dowry to his daughter Caterina, already wife of despot Thomas 
Palaiologos, the last territories of the Principality, excluding 





20. On the name of the Peloponnese and its versions, see M. Kordoses, ‘To 
dvoya tic Medonowijcov Katé tiv péon Bulavivi nepiodo’, in Praktika II, 
210-14. On the name ‘Mopéac’ and its versions in the toponymy of the Peloponnese 
as well as on its predominance as a name meaning the whole peninsula in the 
thirteenth century, see ibid., 210; Bon, Morée, 306 ff. The most probable etymology 
of the latter remains its derivation from the name of the widely spread in the 
Peloponneses mulberry tree (i) popéa/1) udpoc). See ibid., 311-4. 

21. Ibid., 688; Philippson, Landschaften, 1:9; G. Mergl, ‘Die frankische 
Peloponnes’, SF 30 (1971), 246; H.F. Tozer, op. cit., 167; J. Longnon, ‘The 
Frankish States in Greece, 1204-1311’, in A History of the Crusades, ed. by K. 
M. Setton, vol. 2, The Later Crusades 1189-1311, ed. by R. Lee Wolff and H. 
W. Hazard (Madison, 1969), 249. 
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Arkadia in Messenia. After his death two years later the latter was 
also added to Thomas’ possessions.” However, during this long 
period the Principality was in the midstream of events for quite 
a short time: Frankish Morea reached its zentith in the middle of 
the thirteenth century and after the return of the Byzantines in 
southeastern Peloponnese (1262) it was in search of allies or 
defenders almost without a break. But as a whole after 1204 the 
significance of the peninsula in the Eastern Mediterranean increased 
considerably and the co-existence of two different state structures 
in it made the case of the Morea much more interesting. When these 
territories were gradually transformed from outskirts of the Byzan- 
tine Empire into a centre — around Mistra, an original 
prerenaissance culture flourished in them. 

All that arouses a permanent interest in the Principality of Achaea 
among the historians engaged in research on the Latin states in the 
Levant. Today its political and, to some extent, social and economic 
history are the best investigated in comparison to the other Greek 
territories under Frankish rule. Such a piecemeal method of ap- 
proach, however, does not make use of the opportunities that the 
Peloponnese gives as a geographical and culture space, oppor- 
tunities that are especially important for the comparative investiga- 
tion of the frangokratia in Greece. The ignorance about all sides 
of historical process still leads to the origination of contradictory 
views among scholars: about the spheres and the nature of the con- 
tacts between conquerors and conquered, about their results and 
importance for the Greek and the Byzantine world; whether under 
certain conditions ppayKoKpatia was not of secondary importance, 
unlike ppayKonapovoia? And if, ultimately, the contacts were 
limited, with no consequences, what made the Principality of 





22. Longnon, Empire, 351; Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 874; id., Féodalité, 21; Bon, 
loc. cit.; 1. BoZilov, ‘La ‘‘Chronique de Morée’’ et |’histoire de Bulgarie au début 
du XIlle siécle (1204-1207), BHR 2 (1977), 38; id., Familijata na Asenevci (1186- 
1460). Genealogija i prosopografia (Sofia, 1985), 406. 
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Achaea live for two hundred and-twenty five years? The return of 
the Frankish castles on the Eastern Mediterranean coast began 
almost simultaneously with the return of Byzantium in the Morea, 
but long before the beginning of the fourteenth century the King 
of Jerusalem possessed only the title while the County of Tripoli 
and the Principality of Antioch had already vanished.” However, 
in comparison with these Crusader states the problem of the in- 
teraction between the Greeks and the Latins in former Byzantine 
territories, including the Peloponnese, still requires an all-embrac- 
ing examination.” 

Already in the last century a thesis appeared (which survived even 
to our time) that the crusaders’ conquest of the Morea reinforced 
the feelings of disgust and hatred, the incompatibility of temper 
and of manners, of conquerors and conquered. ‘None of the ar- 
chons was assimilated by the Franks and none accepted 
chivalry’ .?> Such statements turned out to be invalid in view of the 
progress of the studies in the field and are heard less and less often 
today.” 


With small exceptions the problem considered was investigated 
predominantly by western medievalists who had been working 


23. J. Richard, ‘Les Francais hors de France au XIIle et XIVe siécles’, in id., 
Les relations entre l’Orient et l’Occident en Moyen Age. Etudes et documents 
(VRL, 1977), no. II:177. 

24. Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 903; Topping, ‘Co-existence’, 3; Litavrin, ‘Problema’, 
19, 

25. Ch.-A. Beving, La principauté d’Achaie et de Morée, 1204-1430 (Brussels, 
1879), 55-62. Cf. B. Ferjanci¢, ‘Rapports entre Grecs et Latins aprés 1204’, ZRVI 
X (1967), 175; M. Dendias, ‘Sur les rapports entre les Grecs et les Francs en 
Orient aprés 1204’, EEBS 23 (1953), 371 f. 

26. Cf. D. Potares, PpdyKoi kai Bevetoi otrjv MeAondvvnoo. Enwédeva Atov. 
"I. BoyonobAov (Athens, 1959); A. Fouriotes, ‘Oi ®pa&yxo. otd Mopid’, PP 3 
(1959), 268-73. But P. L’Huiller (‘La nature des relations écclesiastiques gréco- 
latines aprés la prise de Constantinople par les croisés’, in Akten des XI. 
Internationalen Bzyantinistenkongresses [Munich, 1960], 314) claims that the 
people compromised with the Latins. 
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alone for many years—Jean Longnon, Antoine Bon, David 
Jacoby, Peter Topping and, to some extent, Freddy Thiriet and 
Benjamin Hendrickx. A certain co-ordination was achieved in con- 
nection with the organization of the 14th International Congress 
of Historical Sciences (1975) and of the 15th Byzantine Congress 
(1976). During the first one the work of the third section was 
centred upon the encounter of civilizations in Europe ca. 1300, 
while during the second—upon the ‘symbiosis in the Latin states 
established on Byzantine territories: social, economic, religious 
and cultural phenomena’. However, the main participants in these 
discussions were the scholars mentioned above. There were also 
some new view-points at the Joint Meeting of the XXII Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies and of the Society for the Study 
of the Crusades and the Latin East held at the University of Not- 
tingham in March 1988.2” In Greece the revival came with the 
activity of professor Chrysa Maltezou in the University of Crete, 
Rethymnon and in the Centre of Byzantine Studies in Athens 
and was materialized in the studies of Michael Kordoses of the 
University of Ioannina.” 

It is well-known that the ‘doyen of the historians of Frankish 
Morea’, Jean Longnon, was only 24 when he prepared a critical 
edition of the French version of the Chronicle of Morea. This 
edition is still in use today. In the extensive introduction to the 
text he notes that the ‘encounter of the Latins and the Greeks 
had to be of considerable influence upon the life of the two races’. 


27. Twelve of the main papers given there were published in a special issue 
of the MHR (vol. 4/1, June 1989) on Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean 
after 1204. The new viewpoints belong to A.T. Luttrell, M. Barber (op. cit.), 
M. Angold (op. cit.), J. Richard and D. Jacoby (‘Byzantium’). On Jacoby’s paper, 
see below, n. 42. 

28. I am not dealing here with the well-known monographs of Dion. A. 
Zakythinos (Le Despotat grec de Morée [1262-1460], 2 vols. [VRL, 1975 - add. 
and corr. by Chrysa Maltezou], because despite all references they are nevertheless 
treating mainly the Byzantine territories in the Morea. 
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For the Franks it marked at the same time efflorescence of court 
life and of chivarly, vast changes in the economic sphere and 
an important date in the relations between the East and the West. 
The Frankish conquest had a favourable influence upon the 
development of Greece: the trade expanded and the country pro- 
spered, while the contacts of the knights brought forth new 
elements in Greek literature and politics and the Greeks felt the 
‘national sentiment to arouse in their souls’.”® In his later studies 
J. Longnon confirmed his conclusions in the same light. His 
classical monograph L ‘Empire latin de Constantinople et la prin- 
cipauté de Morée contains a special chapter on the ‘life’ in the 
latter. J. Longnon even pays attention to the ‘remnants’ from 
the time of the frangokratia in the consciousness of the Greeks 
during the following period.*° He compares feudal Greece to 
Achaea of the thirteenth century B. C. Its ‘life’ is represented 
through the Frankish court, ‘people and institutions’, ‘social condi- 
tions’, ‘intellectual and artistic life’. Longnon is interested in the 
demographic changes as well, although he obviously overestimates 
the role that the knights played by ‘bringing life to the villages’. 
And as a whole in the overall picture bright colours often are 
distinguished: when the author talks over the possibility for the 
rise of a ‘French renaissance’ in feudal Greece from the thirteenth 
century on, or discusses: the ‘long years of prosperity and peace 
provided’ by the crusaders.3! The reasons for such conclusions 
lie in the placing of the exposition out of the changes within time 
and in the neglect of the mechanisms that brought forth the ‘win- 


29. Livre, introduction, p. xi, xii. 

30. Longnon, Empire, 187-216, 250, 357-8. Cf. id., Les Francais d’Outre-Mer 
(Paris, 1929), 200-59; id., ‘Domination franque et civilisation grecque’, in Mélanges 
Charles Picard, vol. 2 (Paris, 1949), 659-67. 

31. Longnon, Empire, 187, 190-1, 215, 356-7; id., ‘La vie rurale dans la Gréce 


franque’, JS (Jan.-Mar., 1965), 343-57 [more moderately]. Contra: Carile, Storia, 
307. 
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dow’ phenomena which were backed by inadequately known every- 
day life. 

Anyhow, the studies of Jean Longnon—based on a very good 
knowledge of the written sources—directed the search in the right 
path and remained without scholarly rivarly until the beginning 
of the fifties. In my knowledge the only study of the same period 
treating the problem considered was that of Nicolas Jorga where 
he by the range typical of him made a comparison to the Norman 
conquest of England in 1066. He saw the reasons for the different 
outcome in the lack of stability of the Frankish community in 
the Morea as well as in its paucity. Jorga made a traditional review 
of “‘les éléments de mélange’’ in the administrative organization, 
economy, the ‘world of clerks’, law and ‘‘le domaine de |’ 
esprit’’.*? 

Since the middle of the century the interest in the problem has 
been growing up. The question of a comparative and generalized 
investigation of the Crusader states in the Balkans and their links 
with Byzantium was put. Was it that they had much influenced 
the general political conditions on the peninsula, the population, 
the exchange of political ideas, the church relations, the 
folkcustoms and folklore, the art? According to Franz Délger 
the answer was positive regarding the spread of the ‘system of 
fiefs’, of the Greek language in Frankish milieu, of intermarriages, 
and regarding the ‘spiritual influence’ exerted by the subordinate 
Greek population on the crusaders. Now the conclusions sound 
more moderately and the only ‘fruit’ of the contact is termed 
to have been the encounter of the ‘Western world of chivalry’ 
and the ‘poetic talent of the Greek world’.? 


32. N. Iorga, ‘France de Constantinople et de Morée’, RHSEE XII/7-12 (1935), 
339-56. 

33. F. Délger, ‘Die Kreuzfahrerstaaten auf dem Balkan und Byzanz’, SF 15 
(1956), 150-1, 156. Cf. K. M. Setton, ‘The Byzantine Background...’, 38-40; Sp. 
Vryonis, Byzantium and Europe (London, 1967), 162. 
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While these conclusions were generally valid for Frankish 
Morea, the monographs of Antoine Bon—finished in the fifties 
but to a great extent the result of his pre-war research, provided 
the sound ground of its investigation. It is obvious that Bon’s 
monumental work (Morée) was ready in typescript when the survey 
of Byzantine Peloponnese was published.** The preface suggests 
that in 1965 the book has already been prepared for print. Being 
a disciple of Charles Diehl and in the best traditions of the French 
archaeological school Bon made it his object ‘to reconstruct the 
appearance of Frankish Morea with its towns, villages and castles’ 
and to attain the deepest possible knowledge of the country, its 
relief and its routes’. (1) At the same time he admits that the 
major problem is the question about the ‘contact’ of Franks and 
Greeks and of their civilizations—the one being rougher, still unac- 
complished, while the other surpassing the first in many respects. 
(684) Notwithstanding that the Venetian territories, the survey 
of feudal institutions, of church organization and of economic 
activity remained outside the scope of the study, Bon made some 
new findings relevant to the ‘contact’. On the one hand, they 
were the result of the first complete presentation of the history 
of the Principality: the room spared for history is the largest, 
although the author was unable to make use of a number of studies 
from the specialized literature of the sixties. On the other hand, 
A. Bon was above all a topographer and an archaeologist and 
it was namely in these two spheres that he depicted interesting 
features of the interaction between conquerors and conquered.* 

Besides the precise account of the territorial changes in the 
history of the Principality A. Bon proposed a clear distinction 
of the periods in its development as a whole and, in particular, 


byzantine: le Péloponnése’, B 21/2 (1951), 341-2; G. Mergl, op. cit., 251. 
35. Ibid., 253; Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 874 n. 2; M. Pacaut in Revue historique 
CCXLV (1971), 203 [a review of Bon’s work]. 
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in the evolution of the relations of Franks and Greeks. The roots 
of the flowering which in his view continued until the death of 
William II of Villehardouin (he put it in 1278) were hidden in 
the homogeneity and the sentiments of solidarity and loyalty among 
the crusaders, in the lack of any hostility towards their Greek 
subjects. (685-6) The latter had nothing to complain of under 
the new masters. (530) Without specifying his views it seems that 
A. Bon was inclined to deny the existence of feudalism in the 
Peloponnese before the coming of the crusaders. (684) The 
establishment of the feudal order after 1204 had favourable impact 
on the development of the agrarian relations under conditions 
which according to him probably were better than those of the 
Byzantine period. The villages and the country as a whole pro- 
spered. The Franks dispersed among the indigenous population 
and established close contacts with it. (530, 686) 

Since the end of the thirteenth century, however, the conquerors 
started to nourish their vigour from outside and the previous unity 
vanished. That was the factor that cut the ground from under 
the Principality and gradually led up to its decline. There was 
no word any more whether the consent of the population with 
the ‘well organized homogeneous Frankish feudalism’ could be 
the ‘hearth of a brilliant and original civilization’; Frankish Morea 
entered a period of insecurity and disorganization. (295, 687 - 8) 

Despite the necessity of a closer attention to the ‘contact of 
civilizations’, to economic activity and town life, to feudal institu- 
tions and demographic structure, Bon’s monograph is really the 
‘work of his life’.** It ends with the interesting hypothesis that 
the striking ‘renaissance of Mistra, Geraki and Leontari’ had its 
starting point in the progress of the Morea under the Franks. 
The local population was given a chance for a greater activity, 
and namely in the dealings with and in the fight against the con- 
querors the Moreots got a clearer idea of themselves. 





36. G. Mergl, op. cit. , 258 (‘“Lebensarbeit”’, ‘“Meisterwerk’’); M. Pacaut, loc. cit. 
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It is obvious that Bon’s monograph does not give an integral 
conception about all aspects of the ‘contact between the civiliza- 
tions’ in the Morea after 1204. But it points to the need of a 
similar profound analysis in other directions. as well, especially 
in the sphere of social and economic relations. It was this sphere 
that David Jacoby began with in order to advance his own theory 
of the problem concerning the “encounter of the two societies’. 
In this process the preparatory stage was his thorough investigation 
of the Chronicle of Morea and the Assizes of Romania. 

Jacoby’s theory has been formed over a decade or so and, of 
course, underwent changes. But even in his first study of the Greek 
archons in Frankish Morea (‘Archontes’) the principal methods 
of approach and ideas were outlined. In order to sift out the 
‘contribution of the West’ in the sphere of social relations and 
political organization (421), J acoby examines the land regime in 
Byzantine Peloponnese and the consequences of the Frankish con- 
quest as well as the law of the Greek archons according to the 
Assizes and their status in the feudal structure of the Morea after 
1204. A key point in the study is the assertion that no primary 
source — of the period before the conquest or contemporary with 
it — mentions the existence of the military pronoia in the Pelopon- 
nese. (445, 479) The evidence in the Chronicle of Morea is 
anachronistic. The crusaders’ conquest of the peninsula led up 
to ‘effective feudalization of the confiscated lands while the estates 

which the archons preserved were assimilated to fiefs free from 
the rules of feudal law’. (445) 

The theory of the ‘‘implantation’’ of “‘Western feudalism’’ and 
of the crusaders’ adaptation to the Byzantine ‘substratum’? — 
the social, legal and political regime of Byzantium, was definitely 
expounded several years later inthe new critical study of the Assizes 
of Romania. Here for the first time D. Jacoby determined Western 
feudal law as a factor that had a deep impact on the structure 
of Greek society and brought forth substantial political, legal and 
fiscal transformations. During the encounter of the two ““societies 
and civilizations with their structures, institutions and mentalities”’ 
in the Byzantine territories where Western feudalism was im- 
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. CIEB, vol. 2, (Bucharest, 1975), 140. Among the reviewers of Jacoby’s monograph 


planted, the phenomonon of continuity was more limited in com- 
parison with the Venetian dominions. In the former there followed 
a privatization of state rights and prerogatives and society was 
set up as dependent on private law, each class being subordinate 
to a corresponding law regime.*’ 

Later D. Jacoby extended his analysis of the three aspects of 
the interaction between crusaders and Byzantines: the sructure 
of Byzantine society before 1204, what was implanted by the 
Latins, and the final results. He seeks to find out the “pattern 
of coexistence’, stressing that changes were bilateral and the 
“‘character of the encounter’’ was set up by the ‘‘nature of the 
ruling class’’ and the ‘‘structure of the local society’’. Byzantine 
society and law ‘‘inherited the clear-cut distinction between slaves 
and free men’’ while in the West the basic social status of a par- 
ticular class or estate was synonymous with its legal one. The 
major.change took place in the status of the Greek archons who 
after the middle of the thirteenth century rose from the stage 
of ‘‘personal integration’’ to the stage of infeudation which gained 
power in the next century. At the same time the whole social 
structure underwent a metamorphosis. Now it was divided into 
two distinct groups — the Franks and the local population. Thus 
the natural evolution of Greek society was ‘“‘arrested’’: from a 
relatively ‘‘open’’ one it was transformed into a ‘‘highly stratified 
system of sociolegal classes’’ while the social status of the Greeks 
became hereditary. The ‘‘pattern of integration’’ appears to have 
psychological roots: the ‘‘class consciousness and self-confidence 
of the Frankish knights; their approach to the archontes; their 
practical needs; the eagerness of the Greeks to achieve in- 


tegration’’.*® 


37. Jacoby; Féodalité, 7, 13, 20, 309; id., ‘Une classe fiscale 4 Byzance et en 
Romanie latine: les inconnus du fisc, éleuthéres ou étrangers’, in Actes du XIVe 





The last stage in the evolution of Jacoby’s theory is connected 
with the elaboration of a general typology of the Latin states 
established on Byzantine territories after 1204. At first, the author 
was occupied with a study of the ‘‘economic phenomena of the 
symbiosis’’ in those states (preparing his already cited paper for 
the 15th Byzantine Congress). He had good reason to suggest 
that their comparative examination will advance the uncovering 
of ‘‘mentality models’? which underlay the behaviour of the in- 
dividuals. and mostly of the classes and the societies interacting 
in the conquered areas. For the first time D. Jacoby assumes 
that the state of the local population changed for the worse in 
many respects and its economic burden grew havier in comparison 
to that of the Byzantine regime. (18, 45, 47 - 8) 

Some of Jacoby’s findings and conclusions were confirmed by 
the paper of P. Topping presented at the same congress. The 
author treats the ‘‘feudal institutions and society’’ of the Franks 
as a ‘‘superstructure’’ but, on the other hand, is inclined to speak 
of ‘‘something like a Greco - Latin ‘nation’, a product of the 
archons’ integration in the Frankish elite’’.*° 

The paper presented by G. Litavrin (see n. 24) contains more 
clearly expressed contradictions with Jacoby’s view. The Soviet 
scholar considers the interaction in the social and economic sphere 
of contacts as a factor of delayed action. (11) He is interested 
mainly in the Western impact on Greek society and its results; 


himself against the author’s thesis arguing that Byzantine feudalism lacked 
completeness and that the imposed from above new regime did not bring about 
substantial changes in the structure of legal institutions. Cf. D. M. Nicol in English 
Historical Review 88 (1973), 168; V. Hrochova in BS 35 (1974), 54. 

38. Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 874, 879, 883-4, 889-91, 899 ff.; id., ‘Etats’, 23, 26. 

39. P. Topping, ‘Co-existence’, 4-5, 22. Unfortunately I was unable to compare 
this paper with the one presented by the same author at the XIVth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences - ‘Greeks and Latinsin the XIIIth-XI Vth Centuries: 


Some Aspects of Their Co-existence and Cultural Interaction’’ (the italics are 
mine). My book was already in press when this paper reached me. 
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in the spheres of contacts where widest strata of Byzantine popula- 
tion were in constant intercourse with the Franks; in the factors 
which prevented the rapprochement of the local social system and 
the one brought by the conquerors. (3) Litavrin sees the most 
limited contacts in the political and cultural spheres. Contacts 
were constant and really on a large scale only in the social and 
economic sphere. He has good reason to correct the formulation 
of the problem as one concerning the ‘synthesis of social intitutions’ 
and not the ‘symbiosis’ of their creators. (7, 19) Nevertheless the 
Frankish regime in the Morea turned to be the most vital one 
and the contacts of the Latin and Greek elites the closest; these 
facts cannot be explained by denying the principal resembance 
of the social and economic structure of both the Byzantine and 
Western feudal world. (11) 

As far as the factors preventing the Greco-Latin rapprochement 
are concerned, Litavtin attaches great importance to the establish- 
ment by force of a foreign rule over a population conscious of 
its historical entity, subjugated only to the elite of the West-euro- 
pean society. Generally speaking, the close interaction of ‘East- 
christian and West-christian civilizations’ had little effect because 
it was not an interaction of two social systems. (19) 

Fr. Thiriet also had substantial reasons against the usage of 
the term ‘symbiosis’ as regards the nature of religious contacts 


in the Latin states after 1204. (see n. 11) ‘How can we speak 


of ‘symbiosis’ in this thirteenth century of hostility and imcom- 
prehension?’ (3) He is right to correct the theme in one other 
point as well, claiming that ‘the religious aspects enveloped all 
other ones’. (4) According to Thiriet it was in the Principality 
of the Morea that the ‘efforts’/’chances for rapprochement’ were 
most expressed and made some progress. (5, 23 - 4) However, 
notwithstanding that there ‘‘la coexistence a été mieux 
sauvegardée’’, that was ‘‘toujours davantage sur le plan social 
que sur le plan religieux’’. (35) 

The activity of the 15th Byzantine Congress did not pass away 
without leaving a trace. Less than a decade later there appeared 
the first project for closer examination of «ppayKoKpatovbpEevo 
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EAAnVviopO» in Southern Greece for the period after 1204 until 
1262. Its preparatory stage was the thorough critical examination 
of the conquest proper.” . 
The ‘‘study of the Greek population and the Orthodox Church 
under the Frankish dominion’’ that followed*! treats a topic 
which has not until now been the object of a special investigation. 
(10) The viewpoint is really shifted but the problem of the co - 
existence cannot be passed by (Part 1, Chapter VI: ‘‘Differences 
and Rapprochements Between the Two Societies’’). In fact the 
material of the two parts of the book (‘‘The People’’; ‘‘The 
Church’’) is so organized as to help the answer of this question. 
The study begins with the examination of the ‘‘attitude of the 
Franks to the local people’’. Despite some almost mental reserva- 
tions the leading impression received is that of ‘‘bad relations’’, 
“mutual suspicion’’, ‘‘hatred’’, ‘‘opposition’’, ‘‘predominating 
antagonism and mistrust between the two societies’’. (21, 25 - 8, 
54, 92) Major attention is paid to the Greek emigration, the 
“‘resistance’’ of the local population (including even ‘‘revolu- 
tionary movements’’), and its ‘“‘position’’ under the Franks. ‘‘After 
the establishment’’ of the latter in Greece “‘the two societies, Latins 
and Greeks, remained psychologically and in all other ways alien 
to each other’’. (92) Consequently, “‘there has taken place no 
substantial rapprochements between the two groups/elements of 
this divided society’’. (19, 94) Even the Greek archons and the 
Frankish landowners ‘‘remained as two distinct societies’. (54) 
Some “‘social fusion’’ of those ‘‘two groups’’ appeared only after 
the integration of the archons into the Frankish society. (55) 
However, the last part of our review will moderately strike at 
least one tone down. It concerns the recent study of D. Jacoby 


40. Kordoses, Conquest. Cf. my review in EB 2 (1988), 97:9. 

41. Id., Southern Greece. Cf. the review of J.-C. Cheynet in REB 47 (1989), 
297-8. In the preface (p. 10) the author speaks of his intention to study the ‘‘problems 
of the land, the settlements, and the financial situation of the country in the 
near future’’. 
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intended to embrace the chief phenomena of the encounter of 
Greeks and Latins immediately after 1204 and in the next two 
centuries.*2 In order to gauge the effects of the Latin conquest, 
Jacoby states, it is necessary to ‘‘determine the balance between 
continuity and change”’ in the “‘social structure, institutions, legal 
and religious traditions, culture and mentality”’ of both the Latins 
and the Byzantine population. A combination of three factors 
set the pattern for the ‘‘spheres, nature and degree of both continui- 
ty and change’’: ‘‘the existence of local or regional features prior 
to the Latin occupation; the conditions in which the conquest 
took place; the political and social impact of the various groups 
of conquerors on their respective territories’’. Among them “‘the 
most important factor’? was the ‘“‘composition and character of 
the conquering elites’’. (2 - 3) 

In which spheres was the departure from the past most abrupt? 
First, according to D. Jacoby, was the change of a political nature: 
‘‘political power became a Latin monopoly’’. (2, 3, 32) Secondly, 
was the ‘‘extension of conquerors’ socio - legal stratification to 
the indigenous population’’. (5, 32) Thirdly, ‘‘the symbiotic rela- 
tionship that developed between Latins and Greeks in daily life 
did not conceal the persistent, only marginally bridged rift, which 
existed between the two communities, nor their contrasting orienta- 
tion, with strong Latin links to the West and the Greeks firmly 
rooted in the Byzantine past’’. (26, 32) Continuity ‘‘in varying 
degrees” was to be found in the use of Greek language and in 





42. See n. 27 above. I had already defended my dissertation when during my 
stay in Athens (December, 1989) I came across the above mentioned volume of 
MHR merely by chance. Yet I dare say that the brilliant paper of Prof. Jacoby 
has left some space for my modest study made from a little bit different point 
of view. Unfortunately, vol. 6 of Setton’s History of the Crusades (Madison, 
WI, 1989) where D. Jacoby has written an extensive chapter (‘Social Evolution 
in Latin Greece’, pp. 175-221) as well as his Studies on the Crusader States and 
on Venetian Expansion (VR Northampton, 1989, no. II) became accessible to 
me only when my book was already in press. 
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the survival of imperial taxation, of Byzantine administrative prac- 
tices, private law and jurisdiction, and landholding. (10, 13, 14, 
17, 18, 20, 21) 

As for the changes in the life and organization of the Greek 
Church, ‘‘religious symbiosis in Latin Romania, better 
documented for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was limited 
in scope and largely restricted to common worship’’. (23, 26) 

In the sphere of economic evolution changes were generated 
by the entire drawing of Latin Romania ‘‘into the economic orbit 
of the West’’ and were marked in ‘‘argicultural management, pro- 
duction and marketing’’. Continuity was largely expressed on the 
level of ‘‘microeconomic structures’. (12 - 4, 28 - 9, 32) 

However, it was ‘‘most profound in the portion of the Greek 
community headed by the archontes, which functioned as an ag- 
gregation of autonomous socio-spacial networks.’’ (33) By the 
fourteenth century the ‘‘cumulative, progressive and generalized 
progress’’ of their social integration had gathered speed. There 
was even ‘‘strong identification of many archontes and other 
Greeks with the values, attitudes and class - consciousness of Latin 
feudatories’’ that D. Jacoby styles as ‘‘acculturation’’, though 
“‘never fully achieved’? with the exception of several cases. (8, 
9, 26, 33) 

“In sum, continuity, adaptation, and change (as well as ‘‘co- 
habitation’’, ‘‘co-operation’’, ‘‘compromise’’, ‘‘co-ordination’’, 
“‘acomodation’’, ‘‘interaction’’, ‘‘integration’’—pp. 18, 12, 10, 
33, 20, 9) were interconnecting and intersecting phenomena in 
Latin Romania’’. (33) 

I allowed myself to cite in extension the most important passages 
of Jacoby’s paper (and evolving theory as a whole) in order to 
demonstrate the great contribution he made to the investigation 
of the problems. The latter have already been posed and examined 
from the modern viewpoint in the field of medieval studies. Yet 
some aspects remain open to question while others still demand 
closer examination. First, the terminologically confusing definition 
of the research task that prevailed so far should be completely 
abandoned. It is inadequate to speak of an encounter of two 
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‘‘worlds, cultures, civilizations’? in some particular cases, e. g. 
in that of Frankish Morea. The Peloponnese was not a typical 
region of Byzantine civilization in the classical meaning of this 
term. The specificity of its development can be illustrated on dif- 
ferent levels—taking some of its names in the Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages (see Chapter I) to the particular role it had in the 
period of the tourkokratia that led to the promotion of Nauplion 
as the first capital of the new Greek state. Jacoby’s theory includes 
some extreme statements as regards the controversial problem of 
‘*Byzantine feudalism’’. The mechanisms which rule the adoption 
of the new anthropogeographical environment, the daily social 
and economic intercourse are still to be revealed. The demography 
of Frankish Morea takes its first steps. The major question whether 
there existed some commonly shared model (and what were its 
modifications) of interaction between the Franks and the in- 
digenous population in the Latin states established on Byzantine 
territories after 1204 is still to be definitely answered. 

The contradictory psychological situation examined in the begin- 
ning demands particular attention to the period of the conquest. 
The signs of co-operation should be distinguished from those of 
enduring interaction. The quick adaptation of the knights to the 
new conditions needs a thorough explanation. It is namely the 
conquest of the peninsula, dragged on for almost half a century, 
that presents the opportunity for studying the different types of 
behaviour and summarizing the reasons that led up to the gradual 
decline of the Principality after 1262. What is more, the return 
of the Byzantines to the Morea changed not only the general pattern 
of its development but the characteristics of the interaction as well. 

The review of historiography points to the necessity of some 
notes with a view to the expressed critical findings and to the 
formulation of the problem considered. 

1. The army which conquered the Peloponesse was composed 
of knights who came from Flanders and Artois in the north to 
Provence in the south, but most of them were Champenois and 
Burgundians. Despite their different local origin, they brought 
with them insitutions, traditions, notions and values common to 
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feudal society in the northern part of the French kingdom at the 
time of Philip I] Augustus (1180 - 1233) and of the neighbouring 
County of Burgundy. On 20 May 1224 Pope Honorius III, not 
without reason, wrote to Blanche of Castile, wife of Louis VIII, 
that in the Empire of Romania there had been created ‘‘quasi 
nova Francia’’.*? The process of the social and legal constitution 
of French knighthood, the conformity or divergence of chivalrous 
ethos with/from social practice—these are phenomena the ex- 
amination of which will certainly advance the study of crusaders’ 
adaptation in the Morea. That is why an autonomous paragraph 
opening Chapter III was included: here using the last achievments 
of medieval research I have tried to present the nature of these 
phenomena. In the representation of the foreign contacting milieu 
the feudal lords of the Western Church who settled on the peninsula 
after 1204 are not taken into account because of their small number 
and the inefficiency of their activity. The same omission also con- 
cerns the Venetians, known to the local population before the 
historically established specific contact after the crusaders’ 
conquest. 


2. Of the same importance is the question to what extent 
the characteristics of the Peloponnese summarized in brief above 
were present in the Early Byzantine period, and especially in the 
twelfth century. The task of Chapter I is to answer this very ques- 
tion. I took into account the ‘regionalization’ of Byzantine pro- 
vinces having already made objections to recent attempts at setting 
apart a ‘Balkan region’ in the Early Middle Ages. It seems to 
me more aptly to keep the old theoretical distinction of a ‘synthesis’ 
and a ‘contact zone’ in Southeastern Europe.“ The ‘classical’ 


43. Regesta Honorii Papae III, an. VIII, ep. 442, ed. P. Pressutti, vol. 2 (Rome, 
1895), no. 5006: 250-1. 

44. A. Ilieva, ‘Balkanite - edinen region prez rannofeodalnija period?’, Vekove 
6 (1986), 73-80 (a review of Rannefeodal’nye gosudarstva na Balkanah VI-XII 
vv. [Moscow, 1985]). 
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Greek lands, the Peloponnese being their most typical area, fall 
in the ‘synthesis zone’. However, there are reasons to set these 
lands apart from the ‘synthesis zone’ into a separate subregion. 

First come the characteristics of Slav colonization. Recent 
studies of Slavonic toponyms have clearly shown that in Sterea 
and in the Peloponnese there were ‘slavicized’ areas, indeed, but 
there were also districts that remained undisturbed or slightly af- 
fected by the Slav invasion. In the Peloponnese these were the 
western part of Achaea, Elis (excluding Olympia), the plain of 
Messenia and Pylia, the extreme south of the Mani, almost all 
Laconia, central Arcadia with most of Kynouria, Argolis and Cor- 
inthia.** It was namely in Southern Greece, as well as in some 
areas in Thracia untouched by Slav settlements, that the great 
landed estates of Late Antiquity had certain continuity. The 
distribution of eleventh-century Balkan landed magnates (by 
origin, ownership of estates, or both) is quite indicative in this 
respect: approximately 3/4 of the total (36) were linked with the 
themes of Macedonia (13), the Peloponnese (5), Thrace (4), and 
Thessaly (4).*’ With all reservations in mind, the case of Danelis 
should have had something in common with the reality of midninth- 
century Peloponnese.*® The major concentrations of magnates 
were essentially identical with major concentrations of sees/cities. 


45. M.A. Barg - E.B. Cemjak, ‘Region kak kategorija vnutrennej tipologii, 
klassovoantagonisti¢eskih formacij’’, in Problemy social’no-ekonomiéeskoj 
formacii (Moscow, 1975), 40, 58, 76. 

46. J. Koder, ‘Zur Frage der slavischen Siedlungsgebiete im mittelalterlichen 
Griechenland’, BZ 71 (1978), 335-6, fig. 4 and especially M.S. Kordoses, * ‘H 
ohaBiky Exoixnon othv Medondvvnoo pé Baon Ta chaPiKa TonMvbpLA’, Dodone 
10 (1981), 438-9, tables 3-4. 

47. M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 
(Cambridge, 1985), 85-6 map 18. ’ 

48. G. Litavrin in Rannefeodal’nye gosudarstva..., 103, 110. M. Hendy (op. 
cit., 206-7) is even inclined to interpret Danelis’ name as a ‘‘graecised form of 
the Slavonic Danilo/Danila, suggesting her to have been descended from the Slav 
colonisers of the peninsula’’. 
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The development of Peloponnesian towns in the Early Middle 
Ages also showed some specificity. Here they had the greatest 
mobility of the transurbanization type (see below Chapter I). At 
the close of the period it was namely the Greek towns that achieved 
increasing growth while later, under the Palaiologoi, the Pelopon- 
nesian towns were notable for a comparatively stable economic 
development.” 

3. In historical typology the geographical aspect of ‘region’ 
category is of secondary importance. But some of the social rela- 
tions on the level of historical structure, the level of uniqueness, 
are predetermined by natural environment.°° To my knowledge 
the geographical aspect of the Frankish conquest has not until 
now been thoroughly examined, neither, with a view to it, was 
the link ‘society - nature’ in the Peloponnese. That is why the 
first object of Chapter Lis the survey of the anthropogeographical 
peculiarities of the peninsula which had their impact on the 
behaviour of both indigenous population and conquerors. For 
it is well-known that in the Middle Ages there was no tangible 
distance between nature and man, and in all ages the image of 
the surroundings determine to a certain degree the types of human 
communities, settlements, life style. In cases of a foreign conquest 
the biophysical and psychic features of the conquerors, the 
mechanisms of their model of adaptation to natural environment, 
and the image of the latter all play their parts.*! 

4. However, formulating the problem as-‘interaction’ and 
not as ‘adaptation’, I had the following reason. The nature of 
adaptation is the adjusment of society as an alive system in confor- 
mity with environment with the purpose of self-preservation of 


49. Ibid., 85; V. Hrochova, ‘Aspects sociaux et économiques de la décadence 
des villes byzantines 4 l’époque des Paléologues’, in Actes du Ile CIESEE, vol. 
2 (Athens, 1972), 436 ff. 

50. M.A. Barg - E.B. Cernjak, op. cit., 53, 57. 

51. Obstestvo i priroda (Moscow, 1981), 12, 16, 48 (P.M. Kim - L.V. Danilova), 
85-6, 94 (J.B. Bromlej), .96-100 (E.S. Markarjan). 
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the former; consequently adaptation is an initial and basic function 
of culture. But my research task is not the theoretical examination 
of culture; it is to reveal the latter’s historically unique manifesta- 
tion in a definite area and chronological reference. 

The category of ‘interaction’ covers a certain premising, though. 
As we saw, some scholars considered the Frankish dominion and 
its consequences to have been surface phenomena which left no 
visible traces. Are there any reasons to speak of a bilateral process 
in depth, or, more adequately, only of influence/impact (even 
if it was a shared one)? First, it should be taken into account 
that cultural interaction being one of the highest stages of cultural 
contacts in general does not involve by all means a positive course 
and steadily active in both directions character, especially in the 
Middle Ages. I consider the comparative stability of the Principali- 
ty and the development of the peninsula in the period of the 
tourkokratia, when its importance increased, as enough reasons 
to choose the term ‘interaction’ without predeterming the position 
of the Moreots (of all social groups) in the cultural intercourse 
with the Franks. 

5. The definition of the second category order—the ‘interac- 
tion’ as ‘socio-cultural’, preferred to the ‘interaction’ of ‘civiliza- 
tions’, ‘cultures’, ‘societies’, ‘communities’, is deduced on the 
base of the view of culture in general which I share. Today one 
may speak with reason that there exist as many definitions of 
culture as the scholars examining it theoretically are. Here come 
different approaches in this respect: evolutionist, structural, ax- 
iological, phenomenological, psychological, anthroposociological, 
semiotical. 

Recently, concepts which treat human activity as socio-culturally 
intended actions and, therefore, are based on the category order 
‘society-culture’, have spread more and more. Of course, the rela- 
tion of society and culture in both directions is one of the most 
complex and most discussed problems of the social sciences today. 
I personally share that concept of culture in general which examines 
the latter to be man’s development as a consciously aiming, 
creative, social being in two ‘hypostases’. The subjective one (in- 
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teriorization) is the self-cognizance and the spiritual refinement; 
the objective one—the results of human activity in mastering the 
reality (exteriorization).” In this sense culture is both a part and 
an aspect of the social—it is the latter’s highest manifestation. 
Culture is a measure of mastering the conditions of social life 
and a form of social evolution of man. In any moment and for 
any historically definite society culture appears as both a static 
(culture milieu, culture heritage) and a changeable phenomenon 
(culture creativity) These are the two aspects of the socio-cultural 
process.*? 


As far as the concept of ‘civilization’ is concerned, it really 
can be deduced only by correlating it with the concept of ‘culture’. 
Regardless of the approach, it seems obvious that the differentia- 
tion of the two concepts with interrelated but not identical connota- 
tion does not provide good reason to speak of an interaction bet- 
ween civilizations but of interaction between cultures the subjects 
of which are the historically unique types of civilized societies. 
The latter interaction involves the former. 


6. Defined in this way the problem considered requires a 
knowledge of the theory of cultural interaction. Despite the dif- 
ference that exists between communication and intercourse as a 
main ring in any culture chain, the theory of communications 
applied to the process of cultural interaction advances its investiga- 
tion. Both sides, the encoding and the interpreting, convey to 
each other information by means of symbols and this concerns 
especially cultural interaction in the Middle Ages. In terms of 
cybernetics as a science studying interrelations and interactions 
inside/between complex dynamic systems, culture proves to be 





52. 1.A. Marzel’, ‘Kul’tura, civilizacija i nauka’, LGIKT 37 (1978), 76; T. 
Cakurov, Psihologiceski aspekti na kulturata (Sofia, 1985), 6, 24-5. V. Z. Kelle - 
M. J. Koval’zon, Teorija i istorija (Moscow, 1981), 240, 246. 

53. Ibid., 239, 244; N.V. Gonéarenko, Duhovnaja kul’tura (Kiev, 1980), 9; 
V.M. Mezuev, Kul’tura i istorijia (Moscow, 1977), 149. 
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a sum total of culture information, the information systems being 
language, literature, art. With regard to the Middle Ages this 
demands the isolation on the level of abstraction of a Byzantine 
East-christian and of a West-christian hand-written information 
systems. In the case considered there emerges the problem of the 
intercourse between Franks and local population at the stage of 
almost dominant information incomprehension with different 
Christian information systems based on church service, ritual and 
hand-written literature. It is supposed that the importance of 
folklore unwritten information systems might have grown up.” 


Some findings that concern the processes of cultural interaction 
in general are also of considerable importance for the problems 
examined here. The extent of borrowing in range and depth deter- 
mines the surface or strong characteristic of cultural contacts. 
The wider the front of the contact is, the more frequent the facts 
of resistance and hostile behaviour are. Does the absence of the 
latter in the Morea (with some small exceptions) mean that this 
front was extremely narrow? If in architecture the borrowing is 
peaceable fusion while in language, religion and morale initial 
differences prove to be lasting, how should we explain the absence 
of specific style in Frankish Morea? 


The nature of the interaction also depends on the reasons which 
have caused it; in the case considered this is a conquest and a 
mechanical introduction of a foreign culture. Sometimes, however, 
military and political subjection objectively stimulates cultural 
development, e.g. the Norman invasions in Europe during the 


54. P. Rusev, ‘Problemut za kulturata i za kulturnoto vzaimodejstv ie ot gledna 
tocka na kibernetikata, teorijata za informacijata i obstata teorija za 
komunikaciite’’, in Godisnik na VITIZ 16 (1976), 16, 18-9, 34, 43; id., ‘Vizantijskata 
kultura v Jugoiztoéna Evropa kato problem na informacionnata sistema’ , in Studia 
Balcanica 8 (1974), 25, 26. On dynamic systems of socio-cultural type, see: J.W. 
Bennett, ‘Ecosystem Analogies in Cultural Ecology’, in The Concept and Dynamics 
of Culture, ed. by B. Bernardi (Paris, 1977), 18; N.V. Gonéarenko, op. cit., 60. 
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eleventh and the twelfth centuries. And even though the conditions 
of interaction are more favourable in case of cultures with akin 
world outlook principles, the other way about the impetus to 
development comes from another direction. Then, in the utmost 
degree, self-identification, self-cognizance and self-recognition of 
a particular culture are accomplished through the interaction— 
quite often as a result of the pressure of another culture. Cultrural 
interaction in itself does not call into being a particular type of 
culture but only precipitates its development. The exchange of 
values, eclectism, diffusion, renovation (consequently, vitality), 
impoverishment, continuity—these are the concrete types of 
cultural interaction. They do have the two-sided pattern 
characteristic of any interaction process.* 

And so, the dialogue is not between cultures and civilizations 
in general but between subjects of culture, and mostly between 
particular social structures, realized through culture itself. It is 
a means of intercourse, of inheritance of their experience and 
of new creation. Hence, when formulating the problem considered, 
I have styled the interaction as ‘socio-cultural’. The purpose of 
the study with such an approach is determined as being an attemp 
for presentation, by means of culture as a social and human 
criterion, of both objective and subjective aspects of the socio- 
cultural interaction between the French knights and the Byzantine 
society in its Peloponnesian variant. That is why the survey of 
conquest—the widest front of this intercourse,.is studied on two 
levels in separate paragraphs: horizontally—its time running, its 
event dimensions (Chapter II.1), and vertically—its characteristics 
by stages as regards the behaviour of the conquerors and of the 
defenders (Chapter I]I.2). The chronological period chosen is, 
in my opinion, the first historically possible one for the purpose 
of the attempt. 

7. My last findings refer to some new points concerning the 


55. Ibid., 65-6, 80. 
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formal methodology of medieval culture theory and the concrete 
research methods. 


For a long time the approach to history as a history of events 
has prevailed in the research on the Middle Ages. In recent decades 
in the study of mentalities, a further criterion for the interpretation 
of historical facts was gained, in addition to the political approach 
or that of intellectual, social and economic history. Scholars 
gradually came to the conclusion that, to quote one of the 
luminaries in the field, in fact history appears to be a history 
of man in society and of society constituted of living men. 

More and more often Byzantium is included in studies of dif- 
ferent medieval phenomena, mentality, and everyday life. If I 
have to mention names, it seems to me that first in the list come 
Alexander Kazhdan and André Guillou. The concept of ‘‘Homo 
Byzantinus’’ has been brought into use and we have already receiv- 
ed an overall picture of the ‘other (Byzantine) Middle Ages’—of 
men and women who lived and worked in the Byzantine world.” 


56. A. J. Gurevié, Srednevekovyj mir: kul’tura bezmolvstvujuséego bol’sinstva 
(Moscow, 1990), 381. On the ‘new old’ approach, see: Faire de I’histoire, ed. 
by J. Le Goff and P. Nora, vols. 1-3 (Paris, 175); La nouvelle histoire, ed. by 
J. Le Goff et al. (Paris, 1978); L. Stone, ‘The Revival of Narrative: Reflections 
on a New Old History’, Past and Present 85 (1979); M. Vovelle, Idéologies et 
mentalités (Paris, 1982); J. Le Goff, Time, Work and Culture in the Middle Ages 
(Chicago-London, 1980); id., L’imaginaire médiéval. Essais (Paris, 1985). 

57. A. P. Kazhdan, Vizantijskaja kul’tura (Moscow, 1968); German transl.: 
Byzanz und seine Kultur (Berlin, 1973); Italian transl.: Bisanzio e la sua civilta 
(Rome, 1983); id., ‘In Search for the Heart of Byzantium. About Several Recent 
Books on Byzantine Civilization’, B 51/1 (1981), 320-32; id. - G. Constable, People 
and Power in Byzantium. An Introduction to Modern Byzantine Studies (DO, 
Washington, 1982); id. - A.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the 11th 
and 12th Centuries (Berkeley an Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1985); 
A. Guillou, La civilisation byzantine. Collection de Grandes Civilisations dir. 
by R. Bloch (Paris, 1974). Cf. A. Ducellier, Le drame de Byzance: idéal et échec 
d’une société chrétienne (Paris, 1976); H.-G. Beck, ‘Die Byzantiner und ihre 
Jenseits. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte einer Mentalitat’, in Sitzungsberichte der 
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Thus the anthropological approach to Byzantine culture as a 
medieval one and the related to it methods of a number of sciences 
come to the fore. These are the methods of linguistics, sociology, 
social psychology, folklore studies, history of literature and science 
of art. Especially important are socio-psychological mehtods.* 
When applying them it is necessary to take into account the 
psychological projections of the relations of personal subordina- 
tion as typical of feudalism. Then the individual who had not 
yet become a personality was inseparable from the group and 
from the objective conditions of production. His activity passed 
within the framework of a narrow space the centre of which was 
the town or the village. The medieval man was a man of the 
small group and the appurtenance to the latter bordered on total 
absorption of his individuality, on identification with the group 
and its status.°? With the particular historical and geographical 
characteristics of Peloponnese this regularity manifested itself 
more fully. 

In the Middle Ages man’s behaviour followed some former 
model and was trying to rise to the level of the historical time 
of the community (state, Empire, Papacy), to cut loose from the 
amorphous daily round. Medieval family, the nature of which 
did not undergo general changes (neither did the mental constitu- 
tion of peasantry) was the real and the closest to the individual 
embodiment of time.“ In Byzantium the sphere of official life 





Baver. Ak. der Wiss., Philos.-hist. K1. 6 (1979); C. Mango, Byzantium. The Empire 
of New Rome (London, 1980). 

58. T. Cakurov, op. cit., 9-10; A. J. Gurevié, Problemy srednevekovoj narodnoj 
kul’tury (Moscow, 1981), 345; Kul’tura i obscestvov srednie veka: Metodologija 
i metodika zarubeznyh issledovanij (Moscow, 1982), 5, 8. 

59. Ibid., 158; V.Z. Kelle - M. J. Koval’zon, op. cit., 166-7; A. J. Gurevié, 
‘Social’naja psihologia i istorija. Isto¢nikovedceskij aspekt’, in Istocnikovedenie. 
Teoretiéeskie i metodiceskie prolemy (Moscow, 1969), 413. 

60. Kul’tura i obséestvo..., 9, 129, 148, 153; A. J. Gurevié, Problemy..., 12-3, 
341-2. 
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had hyper-dimensions, but for the existence of a province like 
the Peloponnese it was not so important. However, when the con- 
querors appeared and the peninsula became an almost complete 
counterpart to a state, things changed. That is why Chapter II 
and IV are not centred upon the opposition of official and everyday 
life but rather upon the polarization of town and country in the 
twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth century, however unac- 
complished it might have been. 

I shall finish my introduction with a brief review concerning 
only some new details in the investigation of the familiar sources 
about Frankish Morea in the period considered as well as concern- 
ing some unknown or slightly known until recently source data. 
The terminus post quem of this review will be the early sixties 
when, as J have pointed out, Bon’s fundamental work, with an 
extensive review of written topographical and archaeological 
sources, had already been prepared for printing. 

Despite Kordoses’ statement that the Chronicle of Morea ‘“‘offers 
some but not very much information [‘about the conquered Greek 
people’], except in connection with warfare’’", in my opinion . 
the approach proposed sets it a place apart. Particular attention 
should be paid to its Greek version composed between 1341/6 
and 1337/88 and telling events of the period from 1095 until 1292. 
Its language is the vernacular Greek spoken in the Morea in the 
fourteenth century and containing quite a few archaisms, elements 
of official Byzantine speech as well as French loan-words. By 
means of acomputer M. J. Jeffreys demonstrated that the formulas 
innate in the Homeric epos are also typical of the Greek version 
and, consequently, the latter could have been an oral creation.” 


61. Conquest, 10. 
62. M. J. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of the Morea - a Greek Oral Poem?’, in 
Actes du XIVe CIEB, vol. 2 (Bucharest, 1975), 153-5;id., ‘Formulasin the Chronicle 
of the Morea’, DOP 27 (1973), 191-2. According to St. Stanitsas (La résumé 
de. ja | Chronique de Morée Grecque dans la Chronique de 1570 fou Chi 
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The narrative of the French version comes to an end at the 
parliament summoned in Corinth by the Prince of Achaea Philip 
of Savoy, in 1305. The first, abridged, version in French had 
been composed ca. 1320 - 1324 from a more detailed, but lost 
some twenty years later, Moreot original. The version was finally 
worded between July 1341 and October 1346. As compared to 
the Greek one it is more lapidary as a whole but gives more detailed 
information about certain events as well as more chronological 
references. Although it has the same unclear points and defor- 
mities, at several passages the narrative breaks off while the lacunas 


are not present in the Greek text. 


The Italian version, abridged from the Greek one for the period 
of 1097 until 1292, has been redated by D. Jacoby to the sixteenth 
century as distinct from the old date (two centuries earlier) given 
by its editor Ch. Hopf.“ 

The study of the same scholar demonstrated that the text of 
the Aragonese version had been drawn to a close on 23 October 
1393; it narrates events of the period from 1200 until 1377. Between 


de Dorothée], la Chronique de Em. Malaxos et celle de M. Kighalas’, in Résumés 
du XVe CIEB ‘{Athens, 1976]), it is probable that befor 70 there existed in 
the Péloponnesé one moré manuscript of the Chronicle was older and more 
complete than the” ‘five manuscripts known today. Cf. id., ‘Origines des manuscrits 
P (Pari . Gr. 2898) et T (Taur. B.II.1) de la Chronique de Morée Grecque’ in 
Praktika I, 227-40; id., ‘TO Xpowkd tod 1570 kai of napadArAayés tov: Ta XpovKé 
100 VevdSo-Awpodéov Kai M. Madatod’, P 16 (1985-6), 593-633. 

63. Jacoby, ‘Considérations’, 133, 135, 147-51, 188; id., ‘Encounter’, 889 n. 
71. Recently I. BoZilov (‘Quelques notes sur les versions de la Chronique de Morée’, 
in Résumés...; ‘La ‘‘Chronique de Morée’’ et ’histoire de Bulgarie au début du 
XI lle siecle [1204-1207]’, BHR 2 (1977), 47-8, 54) discovered in the French version 
one more lacuna — the battle of Adrianople. On the end of the version (at 1305), 












see: D.M. Nicol, ‘The End of the Livre de la Conqueste: a Chronological Note’, | 
BF XII (1987), 211 contra Bon, Morée, 16 and G. Kechayoglou, “Avoxohies, 


oto Keipevo Tod Xpovixod : to} Mopéme’, ‘EAAnvixa 27/2 (1974), 255 (at_1304). 
“64. ltt Chroniques gréco-romanes inédites ou peti connues (Berlin, 1873), p 
xlii. Cf. Jacoby, ‘Considérations’, 159, 188-9. 
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1377 and 1381 in the Morea the first version in French was compos- 
ed, then it was carried to Avignon and there translated into 
Aragonese. Shortly before the extant manuscript was copied in 
1393, the text had been revised and expanded on the basis of 
some new sources. More compact as it is, the Aragonese version 
contains passages that the French and the Greek ones lack, and 
about certain events it is even more precise and exhaustive. These 
new findings took the edge off, to some extent, of Bon’s doubts 
in its greater reliability as compared to the French and the Greek 
version. 


The questions concerning the general historical value of the 
Chronicle, the nature of the relation of the French to the Greek 
version (and vice versa), the social address of their compilers are 
still waiting definitive answers despite the progress achieved in 
the recent twenty years. The origin of the two versions—separately 
from a common prototype or one from the other—remains a major 
problem. The old theory of Ch. Hopf and J. Longnon that the 
language of that original had been Italian or, at least, the French 
version had been composed in the Morea by an Italian who knew 
French, was again presented, without a developed argumentation 
though.® 


The standpoint of a common origin of the two versions was 
expounded in detail by D. Jacoby, who considers that the Greek 
one have been translated from the last, without lacunas, French 
version, composed between 1341 and 1346 and preceding the only 
extant manuscript with its text, dated to the early fifteenth century. 
The French version (and its prototype) were prepared for the 
French knighthood and expressed its mentality, while the Greek 


65. In Morée, 17-8. Cf. Jacoby, op. cit., 133, 148, 161-5, 174, 177-9, 188; 
M. J. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of the Morea: Priority of the Greek Version’, 
BZ 68/3 (1975), 305; I. Bodilov, ‘La ‘‘Chronique’’...’, 39, 41. 

66. Bon, Morée, 17 n. 1. This view remains isolated. On the history of the 
controversy, see M. J. Jeffreys, op. cit., 304 ff. 
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The narrative of the French version comes to an end at the 
parliament summoned in Corinth by the Prince of Achaea Philip 
of Savoy, in 1305. The first, abridged, version in French had 
been composed ca. 1320 - 1324 from a more detailed, but lost 
some twenty years later, Moreot original. The version was finally 
worded between July 1341 and October 1346. As compared to 
the Greek one it is more lapidary as a whole but gives more detailed 
information about certain events as well as more chronological 
references. Although it has the same unclear points and defor- 
mities, at several passages the narrative breaks off while the lacunas 
are not present in the Greek text.© 


The Italian version, abridged from the Greek one for the period 
of 1097 until 1292, has been redated by D. Jacoby to the sixteenth 
century as distinct from the old date (two centuries earlier) given 
by its editor Ch. Hopf.“ 

The study of the same scholar demonstrated that the text of 
the Aragonese version had been drawn to a close on 23 October 
1393; it narrates events of the period from 1200 until 1377. Between 
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1377 and 1381 in the Morea the first version in French was compos- 
ed, then it was carried to Avignon and there translated into 
Aragonese. Shortly before the extant manuscript was copied in 
1393, the text had been revised and expanded on the basis of 
some new sources. More compact as it is, the Aragonese version 
contains passages that the French and the Greek ones lack, and 
about certain events it is even more precise and exhaustive. These 
new findings took the edge off, to some extent, of Bon’s doubts 
in its greater reliability as compared to the French and the Greek 
version. 


The questions concerning the general historical value of the 
Chronicle, the nature of the relation of the French to the Greek 
version (and vice versa), the social address of their compilers are 
still waiting definitive answers despite the progress achieved in 
the recent twenty years. The origin of the two versions—separately 
from a common prototype or one from the other—remains a major 
problem. The old theory of Ch. Hopf and J. Longnon that the 
language of that original had been Italian or, at least, the French 
version had been composed in the Morea by an Italian who knew 
French, was again presented, without a developed argumentation 
though.® 


The standpoint of a common origin of the two versions was 
expounded in detail by D. Jacoby, who considers that the Greek 
one have been translated from the last, without lacunas, French 
version, composed between 1341 and 1346 and preceding the only 
extant manuscript with its text, dated to the early fifteenth century. 
The French version (and its prototype) were prepared for the 
French knighthood and expressed its mentality, while the Greek 
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one was composed by a Greek archon who considered himself 
a Frank and addressed his work to the other Greek-speaking 
feudatories with the same self-awareness. He had to enlarge some 
parts in conformity with the rules of ‘political’ metre of Greek 
popular verse and with the purpose of shaping the speech 
rhetorically. According to D. Jacoby the Greek version is of doubt- 
ful value for the thirteenth century.” 


The theory of J. Schmitt and T. de Loray that the French version 
had been abridged from the Greek one was also taken over. 
The studies of M. J. Jeffreys to some extent made invalid Jacoby’s 
argument (used also by G. Spadaro and H. Lurier) that the expan- 
sion, the reiterations and confusions in the Greek version could 
not have been inherent in an original text and are the result of 
translation. On the other hand, he demonstrated that a great part 
of the words and phrases of French origin in H (Ms Fabricius 
57) had not been due to a translator’s intervention and could 
have been in use at least among some groups of Moreot society. 
At the same time the examination of the formulas in the Greek 
version revealed a number of features typical of the whole genre 


of the early demotic poetry and this really suggests an original | 


work.® 


67. In ‘Archontes’, 428-30; ‘Considérations’, 151-5, 182-4, 188 (stemma); 
‘Encounter’, 877, 897; ‘Knightly Values and Class Consciousness in the Crusader 
States of the Eastern Mediterranean’, MHR 1/2 (1986), 178-9; ‘Byzantium’, 8. 
Cf. Topping, ‘Co-existence’, 8-10; I. P. Medvedev, ‘K voprosy 0 social’noj 
terminologii Morejskoj hroniki’, in VO (1977), 145. On some difficulties that 
face Jacoby’s explanation on the lacunas in the French version, see: I. BoZilov, 
op. cit., 55. Cf. M. J. Jeffreys, op. cit., 316. 


68. Ibid., 308, 315-7, 321-2, 348-9. On critical notes, see: Jacoby, ‘Etats’, 8 
n. 25. The hypothesis of an original Greek poem from which the French version 
was composed is also supported by G. Kechayoglou (op. cit. , 267) and St. Stanitsas 
who has long ago promised a new critical edition and a study of the language 
of the Greek version. The last (in my knowledge) claim in the same direction, 
relating the origin of the prototype with the Mani, belongs to D.V. Vayakakos: 
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Anyhow, the present state of the studies concerning the Chroni- 
cle of Morea demands a very careful treatment of this source, 
especially of the Greek version. A considerable portion of itsinfor- _ 
mation is due to the survival of the oral tradition as is early as 
thé béginning of the fourteenth century. At certain points, for 
example when describing and glorifying the conquest, stock 
phrases are used often and should be controlled by other sources. 
For the purpose of my study, however, the Chronicle is of a par- 
ticular importance. The image of the conquest that survived, the 
knowledge about the life of the Moreot society, prevents me from 
considering it a ‘second-hand’ source for the social and cultural 
history of the Principality even in the thirteenth century.” 


The only legistlative record drawn up in Romania, the so called 
Assizes of Romania, were also studied de nuovo by D. Jacoby. 
His fresh findings and new conclusions concern several aspects 
of the origin, sources, dating and further history of the text. The 
hypothesis that ca. 1276 a real collection of assizes had already 
existed in the office of the Prince was confirmed by some new 
arguments. According to Jacoby the original French text of the 
Assizes (only the translation of which into a Venetian dialect surviv- 
ed) was drawn up by an anonymous French lawyer on his initiative 
between 1333 and 1346. The Assizes were not officially sanctioned 
in the Principality, but by a resolution of the Venetian senate 
their edition was prepared for the needs of NegrepontQ ca. 1421 


‘TA@Go1Ka otoryeia tod Xpovikod tob Mopéws Kai dntynots Oeopdv tig Ppay- 
Koxpatiac cic tiv SidAeKktov Kai ta bia tig Mavs’, P 16 (1985-6), 465-512. 
Cf. as far back as W. M. Leake, Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to the Travels 
in the Morea (London, 1846), 158. 

69. Cf. H. E. Lurier, Crusaders as Conquerors: the Chronicle of Morea (New 
York, 1964), 59-60; M. J. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of the Morea - a Greek Oral 
Poem...’, 156; Ferluga, “*Aristocratie® , 18 79 n. 4;"id., ‘Plemstve”*T27? J. 
Irmscher>* “(és Franks — représentants de la littérature en Grec vulgaire’, BF 
VII (1979), 59-60. 
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the French text was copied and the extant manuscripts contain 
namely these copies.” 

In accord with M. Kordoses I value highly the epistolography 
of the period considered. With due attention are treated the 
somewhat forgotten until recently letter of Demetrios Chomatianos 
written in or after December 1222 and the published in the middle 
of the seventies documents of the vestry of John Apokaukos (ca. 
1155-1232/5), metropolitan of Naupaktos.”! 

I have also made use of all accessible to me contributions of 
the last three decades in the sphere of demography, toponymics, 
topography and archaeology of the Peloponnese during the twelfth 
and the first half of the thirteenth century. The same refers to 
the new achievements of sphragistics and numismatics.” 

Finally, for the purpose of the study I have examined the accessi- 
ble to me editions of Peloponnesian folksongs. It is known that 
the folklore tradition which can be traced back in contemporary 
Greece was established as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century. There exist hypotheses that it can be caught at a rudimen- 
tary stage about three centuries earlier. As far as the historical 
reliability is concerned, it should be taken into account that in 
folklore the form plays a role comparable to that of the contents. 


70. Jacoby, Féodalité, 62-3, 65-8, 74, 82, 90; id., ‘Les ‘‘Assizes de Romanie’’ 
et le droit vénitien dans les colonies vénitiennes’, in id., Recherches sur la 
Méditerranée orientale du XIIe au XVe siécles. Peuples, sociétés, économies (VRL, 
1979), no. IV: 352-3. 

71. Chomatianos, cols. 87-98; E. Bees-Sepherlis, Aus dem NachlaB von N. A. 
Bees: Unedierte Schriftstiicke aus der Kanzlei des Johannes Apokaukos, des 
Metropoliten von Naupaktos (in Aetolien) (Athens, 1976 = BNJ 21 [1971-4]). 
Cf. Kordoses, Southern Greece, 10; P. A. Magdalino, ‘A Neglected Authority 
for the History of the Peloponnese in the Early Thirteenth Century: Demetrios 
Chomatianos, Archbishop of Bulgaria’, BZ_10/2 (1977), 316-23; V.A. Smetanin, 
Vizantijskoe obscestvo XIII-XV vekov po dannym epistolografii (Sverdlovsk, 
1987), 11-20 (about letters as a kind of historical source; cf. my review of the 
book in EB 1 [1990]). 

72. On concrete references, see the corresponding chapters. 
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By means of its psychological and esthetic functions folklore 
distorts the objects described. But it is this very distortion which 


is of particular importance for the problem considered.” 


73. Cf. R. Beaton, Folk Poetry of Modern Greece (Cambridge, 1980), 90-3. 
The following editions have been used: A. Passow, Tpayovdédia papaiixa. 
Popularia carmina Graeciae recentionis (Leipzig, 1860); K. Psachys, Mevrjvra 
Snuwodn Gopata MedAonovvijoov Kai Kpritns (Athens, 1930); G. Tarsoules, Mw- 
paitixa tpayoudia (Kopiévns xa Mebejvnc) (Athens, 1944); Sp. Peristeres, Anuo- 
tka tpayovdia “Hreipov Kai Mwpnaé of Bulavrviy Kai etponaixy 
napaonpavrik (Athens, 1950); D.A. Petropoulos, ‘ ‘Iotopika SnpotiKa tpa- 
youdsia tig MeAonovvijoou’, P 1 (1956), 163-96; id., “Axpitka tpayovdia oti 
TleAondvvyoo’, P 2 (1958), 335-68; id., ‘MeAonovvnoiaKe Snpotika tpayovdia’, 
PP3(1959), 49-65 and 4 (1960), 85-96 (Leip 2a, Anoypagia); N. Polites, ‘Mapadd- 
osig ToD Mopia (Aaoypagia)’, PP 3 (1959), 113 
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Chapter I 


Byzantine Peloponnese in the Twelfth Century 


«Etote yap 6n0v AGA® K’ Eig tov KaIpov ExEivov 
6 témog biog tod Mopéws, Sa0g Kai nepiéyer 
t6 A€yovv Tledondvvecov, odtwsg tév dvoudlovv, 
obvd€év sizyev Katazavtob, wOvov dbOdEKa KdOTpN.» 


(TO Xpovikdv tob Mopéwc, ot. 1403 - 1406) 


The very founder of historical geography underlined not only 
the historical place of the Peloponnese as the fortress of Hellas, 
but also pointed out its geographical situation: it completes the 
chain of the four peninsulas which comprise Greece and its 
neighbouring lands. Later, in the Middle Ages, this situation receiv- 
ed expression in the name «Katwtikd», ‘the lower land’ which 
stood for the southern end of the Balkans.! 


1. Strabo (8.1.3) styled the Pelponnese to be ‘the acropolis of Greece as a whole’. 
The translation is after H. L. Jones, The Geography of Strabo, vol. 4 (Cambridge, 
Massach. etc., 1961), 11. The medieval denomination was connected with the 
ancient belief that one might descend into the ‘lower world’, «6 Katw Kdéopoc», 
from the cape of Tainaron. Cf. Pausanias, Graeciae Descriptio, 3.25 (ed. M. 


H. Rocha-Pereira [Leipzig, 1973], 1:267); Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina 
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Linked to the continent only by the narrow Isthmos of Corinth, 
surrounded by the Ionian and the Aegean seas, the Peloponnese 
is in fact almost an island—‘the island of Pelops’, as opposed 
to Epiros—‘the firm ground’.? Being comprised of peninsulas in 
its eastern and southern parts, in its inner areas the island itself 
is broken by mountain massifs in smaller ‘islands’. 


The mountains, most of them of medium height and with steep 
slopes, cover the greater part of the territory of the Peloponnese. 
They resemble a skeleton, its offshoots almost reaching the sea 
in all directions and oriented .from north/northwest to 
south/southeast. The highest regions are situated at the ends of 
the axis. The natural nucleus of the whole mountain citadel happens 
to be the north Arcadian plateau where the open Tripolis plain 
spreads over 600 m above sea level.’ 


The only low lands are on the coasts of the peninsula: the region 
of the Isthmos and the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 
the coastal zone to northwest and west from Patras to Pylos, 
the lowladns of Messenia, Laconia and Argolis, separated by the 
Taygetos, the Parnon and the central Arcadian massif respectively. 
Here the basins of the major Peloponnesian rivers are situated, 
too. The Peneios flows through Elis; the Alpheios—the longest 
and the deepest river of the peninslula, runs through the valley 


Historia, V1I1.14 (ed. L. Schopen [Bon, 1829], 1:376, ll. 14-5); Mazaris, Journey 
to Hades (Arethusa Monographs, no. 5 [State University of New York at Buffalo, 
1975], p. 8 1. 32 - p. 101. 4, p. 62 1. 3, Dp. 68 1. 32 - p. 70 1. 3). 

2. E. A. Freeman, The Historical Geography of Europe, vol. 1 (London, 1882), 
26-7. Medieval sources often denominate it as an island. See Chapter II; Bon, 
Morée, 304. 

3. On the Peloponnesian mountains, see: L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, Gurcija 
(Sofia, 1959), 9, 16; Géographie universelle Larousse, vol. 1 (Paris, 1958), 307-8; 
G.T. Kolias, ‘Ioropixn yewypagia tod ‘EAAnvixobd y@pov (Athens, 1948), 321; 
J. Ancel, Géographie des frontiéres (Paris, 1938), 139; Philippson, Landschaften, 
1: 12-13, 27 ff.; Blue Guides: Greece (London, 1981), 233. 
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of Olympia; the Pamisos, the Eurotas, and the inconstant Inachos 
disgorge their waters into the gulfs of Messenia, Laconia and 
Argolis respectively.‘ 

The Peloponnese is not only geographically isolated, but allows 
an easy access, mostly from the coast. The inner parts, enclosed 
by mountains and with rivers unsuitable for navigation, are dif- 
ficult to reach. This peculiarity has determined the character of 
the road network since ancient times. The sea route along the 
coasts of the peninsula remained the basic one till the middle 
of the last century. It has its land counterpart from Corinth via 
Patras to Kato Akhaia. Thereon it runs through the valley of 
Elis and the lower reaches of the Alpheios, next along the coastline 
of the Kyparssian Bay, and then through the Kokla trough it 
enters the Messenian lowland towards Thouria. The other route, 
used since ancient times, follows the diagonal trough that unites 
almost all mountain passes from Parthenion in Arcadia northwest 
to the Derveni pass in Upper Messenia: it starts from Corinth 
and passes via Dervenakia towards Argos and Tegea, from which 
point it branches out into the direction Sparta-Monembasia and 
Megalopolis-Messene-Thouria. Crosswise this trough in the upper 
course of the Eurotas, another one is situated, connecting Sparta 
with Megalopolis, and from there with the valley of Olympia and 
Elis. The rest of the roads, linking the villages in the inner areas 
or running from them down to the coast, just a century and a 
half ago were merely narrow tracks, winding up in the mountains, 
on which only men set foot, driving their load on mules.° 

The impression of detachment is stimulated by the Peloponne- 
sian landscape. On the one hand, the mountain-plain, mountain- 
sea contrast is pronounced and reaches socio-cultural dimensions. 
Most of the towns and many of the bigger villages are situated 


4. Ibid.; L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, op. cit., 31; Philippson, op. cit., 34 ff.; 
E. Reklju, Narody i strany Zapadnoj Evropy, vol. 9 (Moscow, 1915), 34-5; FAO, 
II, 2, 17. 
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along the coast or close to it. Here, as it is in the whole Mediterra- 
nean world, the mountain regions are as well the poorest and 
the penetration of the ‘urban civilization of the lowland’ is frac- 
tional and very slow: in most cases mountain regions are considered 
places striking terror and fear.° On the other hand, the Pelopon- 
nese is the meeting point of sea and land, mountain and plain 
in the classical Greek pattern. The mountain massifs envelop little 
‘islandlike’ valleys,.and the high plains in Central Arcadia unfold 
in a considerable span. Unlike the greenness and fruitfulness of 
the coastal plains, the landscape of the inner parts of the peninsula 
strikes with its harshness: precipitous rocky mountainsides, sharp 
rugged ridges, bare stony screes.’ 

Small villages clutch at the steep mountainsides, and the fields 
around them are most often in terraces. Here the upper frontier 
for argiculture lies at 1500 - 1700 m above sea level, while forests 
and pastures may spread several hundred metres upwards. The 
contrast to the plains is marked: they have the typical Mediterra- 
nean crops ecology—cereals, citrus, olive and fig trees, vines. Most 
unfertile are the soils between 600 and 1000 m where only bushes 
grow.® 


Though lacking in natural resources and underdeveloped, today 
the Peloponnese is considered to be the richest Greek land. To 
what extent that assumption is valid for the Middle Ages, too, 
it is difficult to say. What has come down to us, are. the descriptions 
in the letters of Cardinal Bessarion to Despot Constantine 
Palaiologos and to the Minorite monk Jacob Pincens of the forties 
and fifties of the fifteenth century. According to him the Morea 


5. Ibid., 3; J. Ancel, loc. cit.; Philippson, op. cit., 30, 38-9. 

6. J.K. Wright, The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New 
York, 1925), 217; F. Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World 
in the Age of Philip I, vol. 1 (London, 1972), 30, 38. 

7. Géographie universelle..., 307; L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, op. cit., 24, 283. 

8. Ibid., 32 ff.; F. Braudel, op. cit., 42; FAO, I, 31. 
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has «yfjv yovinatatnv, edoopwtdatny», but nevertheless the 
Byzantine imported here iron, silk and woolen articles.? Yet we 
have no summary data about the conditions there right before 
the crusaders’ conquest. But A. Bon is undoubtedly right pointing 
out that the mode of life, related only to agriculture, and in some 
cases to craft industry, did not differ significantly from that of 
the ancient agricultural communities.!° 

The results of the investigations carried out in Western Pelopon- 
nese by the middle of our century, confirm the exclusive conser- 
vatism in the use of land. The patches are small and scatered 
on a vast territory. The biggest farms are those that rely predo- 
minantly on the traditional semi-nomadic cattle-breeding, but 
almost half of them are acturally natural alpine pasture-lands. 
Nowadays the Peloponnese still continues to be in the transitory 
phase from the medieval type of economy with ‘archaic agricultural 
practices’ to an economy based on intensive investment and 
development of market relations.'! 

Apart from the marked difference between the periphery and 
the inner areas, there are two other issues no less significant for 
the examination of the historical phenomenon in question: the 
dissimilarities between the western and the eastern parts of the 
peninsula, as well as the characteristics of some differentiated 
historical and geographical districts on its territory. As a 
geographical entity West Peloponnese includes the contemporary 
divisions of Achaea, Arcadia (without the Kynouria eparchy), Elis 
and Messenia. It is widely open to the sea, while East Peloponnese 
communicates directly with Sterea by the Isthmos of Corinth. 
The most fertile plains are situated in the western part of the 


9. G.T. Kolias, op. cit., 322; S. Lambros (ed.), ‘ “Ynépvnpa tod kapdiwadiov 


Byooapiavov sig Kovotavtivov tov TladawAdyov’, NE 3 (1906), 26; Medvedev, 
Mistra, 83. 


10. Péloponnése, 154. 
11. FAO, HI/2, 10, 17, 81; H, 28, 39, 42, 52. 
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peninslula (in Achaea and Elis)!? and the longest rivers except 
the Eurotas also flow there. 

The climate of West Peloponnese has its peculiarities, too. 
Here the sun shines for more than 3000 hours during the year, 
and the rainfall is the most plentiful. The further you go to the 
northeast, the drier the climate gets. Some of the driest places 
in Greece are situated on the coast of the Argolic Gulf." 

The richest forests are to be found in the western part of the 
peninsula, mainly in Arcadia. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century Marino Sanudo confidently wrote that the wood necessary 
for his reverie crusade could be provided from Attica, the Morea 
and Euboea.'* Having in mind that in medieval times the forest 
was considered uninhabited frontier zone, the contrast to the 
eastern parts becomes even more notable. 

Obviously in comparison with most of the Mediterranean 
regions, West Peloponnese is endowed by nature and has a number 
of ‘advantages. The landscape attracts the eye with its versatility. 
Regions of flat or slightly sloping terrain are to be found both 
on the coast and in the mountain areas, and they are suitable 
for settled household. One should not forget, however, that both 
in the western and in the eastern part of the peninsula the difficult- 
of-access regions prevail and the drought often lasts three months. 
In the mountain the cold and damp srping weather holds up the 
growth of vegetation. Consequently even in a relatively favourable 
environment the aridity and altitude to a large extent have deter- 
mined the yield over the years, as they do today." 


12. Ibid., 2, 25, 30; Ill/2, 9; L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, op. cit., 284. 
13. Ibid., 26; FAO, II, 1, 10; C. C. Wallén (ed.), Climates of Central and 
Southern Europe (Amsterdam, 1977), 212. Cf. M. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine 


Monetary Economy, p. 24, map 3. 

14. In Liber secretorum Fidelium Crucis super Terrae Sanctae..., ed. by J. 
Bongars in Gesta Dei per Francos..., vol. 2 (Hanover, 1611), 68. Cf. J. Ancel, 
op. cit., 54; L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, op. cit., 32, 288. 

15. FAO, I, 21; II/2, 9, 81. It is interesting that the investigation of the FAO 
group led to the conclusion of a certain dropping behind of West Peloponnese 
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At present the Peloponnese is divided in seven nomes (Corinth, 
Achaea, Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia and Laconia), which 
almost corresponde to its divisions in antiquity. In the Middle 
Ages these ‘subregional’ boundaries got blurred yet without erasing 
the historically formed distinctions in the way of living, determined 
by the environment, and in some cases by the ethnic conservation 
of old and newly appeared enclaves. The scanty information in 
the sources before 1204 and from the period of the frangokratia 
(mainly the. Chronicle of Morea) give us ground to differentiate 
the following historical and geographicla regions in the Pelopon- 
nese in the Middle Ages: ‘the plain of Morea’, Skorta, ‘Klamata’, 
Glisiére (Vliziri), the region of Taygetos and the Eurotas valley, 
Vatika, Tzakonia, ‘the plain of Niki’, Dragalevos/Gardalevos, 
‘the country’ of Argos and Damala, and ‘Corinth’.'® 


In the narrowest sense the designation ‘the plain of Morea’ 
refers to the coastal flat zone of Elis with Andravida as its centre, 
the so called hollow Elis of antiquity. It is cut off from the rest 
of the peninsula by a hilly chain which, however, is broken by 
easy-to-control gorges. In a wider sense ‘Morea’ spreads over the 
west and northwest coast of the peninsula from Amalias to Patras 
and even down to Vostitsa (Aiyion). Here the largest plain in 
all Achaea—the Patras plain, is situated, and its landscape is one 
of the most beautiful in Greece. The situation of the coast in 
this region is favourable both for the sea routes from the West, 
and for the communications with the coasts of Acarnania, Aetolia 
and Phocis.!’ 


(as compared to the eastern part and some other regions of Greece) which is 
explained by the conservatism of the type of farming system. 

16..On the rough borderlines of these regions, see Bon, Morée, 309, 314-5, 
317-8 (‘the plain of Morea’); 365, 393 (Skorta); 407-8, 443 (‘Kalamata’). Cf. the 
‘cultural centres’ pointed out by Philippson, Landschaften, 1:13-4. 


17. Ibid., 191, 115 ff., 175 ff.; Bon, Morée, 312, 342, 346, 359, 470; Blue 
Guide, 330, 352-3, 358-9; Livre, pp. xcix, c, cii; Longnon, Empire, 188-90; Van 
der Vin, Travellers, 1:200. 
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The oldest data of the Vliziri region are found in the Chronicle 
of Morea. Most probably the name stands for a concrete area, 
as well as for a wider territory of hilly relief, surrounding the 
‘plain of Morea’ from the south, southeast and northeast (ancient 
Pisatis). Through it the lower course of the river Alpheios flows. 
The differentiation of this region is connected with the importance 
of the longest Peloponnesian river, which became especially mark- 
ed after the crusaders’ conquest.'® 

To the south and the east at the Erymanthos river Vliziri borders 
Skorta. The name of the latter appears in the Chronicle of Morea, 
too, but vanished after the period of the frangokratia. It also 
had a narrowed meaning: it stands for the territory south of 
Alpheios as opposed to the lands north of the river, which are 
called Messarea and reach to the north Arcadian mountains. The 
region itself is totally mountainous, most markedly in the north 
with its numerous narrow and tall gorges. The most important 


of them is between Andritsena and Karytaina: it dominates the 
route to the valley of the Eurotas.'? By natural detachment Skor- 
ta comes next to Arcadia. Probably during the period examined 
it was inabited by a different population, too. The designations 
«6 Cuydc» and «d Spdyyog» ’as well as the unruly character of 
the local inhabitants lead to the idea about Slavonic enclaves, 
that was stated in literature long ago.” 

South of Skorta ‘Kalamata’ is situated, bordering (after 1207) 
the Venetian territories of Modon and Coron to the south, and 
the Taygetos to the east. The heart of this region is the Messenian 
lowland, enveloped by mountains. The low hills at the peak 





18. Today the village of Besere is situated west of Amalias. Cf. Livre, pp. 
ci, cv; Longnon, Empire, 188; Bon, Morée, 315, 330-2, 359; Libro, para. 109: 
‘plano de la Gresera’. 

19. Philippson, op. cit., 274 ff., 295 ff.; Livre, p. cv; Bon, Morée, 363 ff., 400 ff. 

20. Ibid., 365; H. J. Krause, Griechenland im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit, 
in Allgemeine Encyklopddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste... (eds. J.S. Ersch 
and J.B. Gruber [Leipzig, 1966]), 342; Philippson, op. cit., 286, 298). 
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Vourkano (anc. Ithome) divide it into two. The southern part 
around the lower course of the Pamisos stands out for its climate— 
the mildest in Greece. It was not by chance that the crusaders 
were struck by its abundance.”! The upper Messenian lowland 
(ancient Stenyklaros), too, has a moderate climate. In the Chronicle 
of Morea it is marked as ‘‘Val de Calamy”’ (French version) or 
‘Lakkos’/‘Lakkoi’ (Greek version). To the west it communicates 
easily with the coastal plain of Arkadia (ancient Kyparissia), and 
to the northeast by the Makrylagi pass—with the region of Veligosti 
(ancient Megalopolis). This is the outlet that opens the way to 
Karytaina to the north, and to the southeast, to Laconia. Although 
the bay of Navarino was a natural port, the western coast of 
Messenia does not have the conveniences offered by Modon and 
Coron for the sea route from the western part of the Mediterranean, 
towards the Orient. 

The central one of the three southern Peloponnesian peninsulas 
is ‘‘geographically and politically the acropolis’ of the whole island 
os Pelops.” Its ‘backbone’ is the Taygetos mountain, the steep 
sides of which unite by the very sea, thus making it almost inaccessi- 
ble. Here stands the tallest Peloponnesian mountain Profitis Ilias, 
towering above the plain of Sparta. Even at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the Taygetos was passable only through 
the crosswise cutting Langada gorge bctween Kalamata and Trype 
and further to the south through the defile of Milolangado from 
the bay of Itylo to Karyoupolis or through Skoutari on the beach 
of the Laconian Gulf. This gorge separates Outer (to the northwest) 
and Inner (to the south) Mani, while the whole east coast of the 
peninslula north from Porto Kayo is called Lower Mani. 


21. Chronikon, vv. 1739-41. 

22. Bon, Morée, 419-20, 443-4; Blue Guide, 306. 

23. K. Andrews, Castles of the Morea (Princeton, N.J., 1953), 24. N. Kazandza- 
kis (Journey to the Morea [New York, 1965], 102) calls it the ‘Greek Sinai’ of 
our time. 


24. K. Andrews, op. cit., 36; W. M. Leake, Travels in the Mora, vol. 1 (London, 
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It has been known for long that during the Early and the High 
Middle Ages the western slope of the Taygetos between Kalamata 
and Itylo was inhabited by the Slavonic tribe of the Melingoi 
whom the western sources referred to as esclavoni. Recently it 
has been shown that, save for the southern extremity of the 
peninslula, the Taygetos together with the Mani stood out clearly 
as a zone of especially numerous Slavonic toponyms.” Obvious- 
ly the boundary between the Melingoi and the inhabitants of the 
Mani could hardly be determined with absolute certainty. All 
sources from the period examined use the name ‘Maina’ (Mani) 
only for a fortress and the designation ‘Mainiatai’ was not familar 
to them. It is the late Italian version of the Chronicle of Morea 
that distinguishes between ‘‘un castello detto Manni”’ and “il braz- 
zo di Marina’, and at one point only. But the sources of the 
second half of the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries utterly 
confirm the presence of the Mainiots as a distinct from the Melingoi 
ethnic group to the south of Itylo; and this group was Greek.*6 
Even nature in the two regions of the Taygetos is very different. 
While to the norht the woods and the natural water reservoirs 
are no rarity, in the Mani the mountainsides and the gorges are 
bare and dry and every patch. of land is fenced with stones to 
be used for agriculture. 

Although the Melingoi have been documented in the Taygetos 
since the Early Middle Ages, with them, too, the sources after 
the middle of the thirteenth century (probably because of the expan- 
sion of their reach and the change of nature) give evidence for 





1830), 261-3. Cf. W. Gell, Itinerary of the Morea (London, 1817): Map of the 
Routes in the Morea. On Taygetos, see: L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, op. cit., 
16; Encyclopédie de la montagne (Quillet-Flammarion ed., 1:1964), 268; Van der 
Vin, op. cit., 224. 

25. J. Koder, ‘Zur Frage der slavischen Siedlungsgebiete..’, 336 and n. 46 on 
p. 39 above. Cf. A. Ilieva, ‘Franks and Local Population’ EB 4 (1987), 77. 

26. A. Ilieva, op. cit., 77-9. On the information of the Italian version, see: 
Cronaca, 437 and 447 where Brazzo di Marina is confused with the fortress. 
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a lasting ethnic consolidation. There is hardly another issue of 
medieval Greek history that has roused greater controversy in 
science than the ‘problem of the Slavs’ (including the Melingoi). 
The literature piled up after the scandalous work of J. Fallmerayer 
is impressive.”’ It is an irrefutable fact that in the Taygetos the 
Franks met the Melingoi as an ethnic group with age-old traditions 
and they even tried to take advantage of the nature of their 
economic activity, i.e. the transhumance”*. The big question that 
still remains unanswered is why after the intensified activity of 
the Melingoi in the age of the frangokratia the sources from the 
period of the Turkish rule do not offer any reliable information 
about their existence. 

Some scholaras believe that by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Slavonic enclaves in Helos (the valley of the Eurotas 
at the far end of the Laconian Gulf, a continuation of the flat 
area around Gytheion and Passavant) had not disappeared yet 
either, though the sources do not mention the name of the Ezeritai 
any more.” The nature of the relief is not in favour of such an 
assumption, no matter how numerous this Slavonic tribe may 


27. I shall enumerate here only some of the major studies of the last decade 
(on those before, see the already cited above study of M.S. Kordoses): Z. Zaimov, 


‘Danni na bulgarskite geografski imena of Juzna Gurcija za bulgarskija ezik ot 
VI do IX v.’, Bulgarski ezik 33/2 (1983), 108-16; A. Avramea, “Nopiopatixoi 
‘@noavpoi’ Kai penov@péva vopiopata and tiv Mecondévvyso (ZT’-Z'),, S 5 
(1983), 49-90; J. Rosser, ‘The Role of the Great Isthmus Corridor in the Slavonic 
Invasions’, BF IX (1985), 245-54; M. Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou, ‘Les Slaves dans 
Empire byzantin’, in The 17th International Byzantine Congress, Major Papers 
(New York, 1986), 345-67; F. Malingoudes, LAdBot ott pecatwvikh ‘EAAGSa 
(Thessalonica, 1988); G. Huxley, ‘Monemvasia and the Slavs’. A Lecture on Some 
Works of Historical Geography in the Gennadius Library of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens (Athens, 1988), 22 p. 

28. Id., ‘Transhumance on Taygetos in the Chronicle of Morea’ (a report that 
was presented at the Symposium on the mountain — Sofia, 1986; I have used 
a copy of its typewritten form that the author was so kind as to provide me with). 

29. Bon, Péloponnése, 163; id., Morée, 315, 526. 
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have been. It is highly improbable that the Ezeritai might have 
settled permanently as far as Vatika—between the island of 
Elaphonysos in the Gulf of Laconia and Cape -Malea. As has 
been pointed out above (p. 68), this is a region with a minimum 
number of Slavonic toponyms. In any envent, the presence of 
the Byzantines in south Laconia was never supported by. sea from 
the mouth of the Eurotas, which is marshy and shallow. As early 
as Roman times Cape Malea frightened the sailors, and a Greek 
proverb tells that he who salled around it was to forget. his 
fatherland.*® The routes to the Sparta plain start from Monem- 
vasia or Gytheion—the port of Sparta in ancient times, as it is 
now..Known as Lakedaimon during the Byzantine age, till the 
middle of the thirteenth century Sparta had always been the centre 
of Laconia. Situated in a slightly undulated plain, it is encircled 
by mountains almost completely. The landscape is grandiose: im- 
petuous mountain streams run down deep gorges, and the plain 
itself is all green.” : 

The northeastern side of the Parnon mountain present, quite 
a different picture. The slopes seem to rise from the very sea, 
and the access to the inner part is extremely difficult, since there 
are no low passes. Even today the land roads here are only secon- 
dary and the basic traffic goes by sea. This cheerless land, from 
the Astros valley to Monemvasia, is the country of the Tzakones 
and fractionally touches the territory of ancient Kynouria. Science 
has not yet said its final say on the origin of this strange name— 
whether it is Greek of Slavonic.” 


30. F. Braudel, op. cit., 109. Cf. Statius (the end of the first century A.D.): 
“*formidatum Malea caput”’ (after Blue Guide, 303). 

31. Ibid., 290, 295, 301; L. Melniski - T. Lambrinos, op. cit., 284; Livre, p. 
cv; Longnon, Empire, 188; Bon, Morée, 500, 516-7. 

32. The first hypothesis is much more plausible, though critics have admitted 
that the explanations proposed till now are not satisfactory, including the 
voluminous study of St. Karadzas (Les Tzacones [Berlin and New York, 1976]). 
However, there are voices that the possibility of Slavonic influence on the formation 
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Actually the only flat land along the whole eastern coast of 
the Peloponnese from Kyveri to Monemvasia lies around Astros. 
It is also the starting point of the narrow road inside towards 
Arachova, that passes by the contemporary village of Dragalevos. 
It is probably connected with the area mentioned in the sources 
by the same name which might have spread as far as Vatika and 
Helos.* 

To the north the Astros plain gives way to the lowest parts 
of Arcadia, and after them from the Achladokambos plateau start 
the mountains bordering Argolis. Since ancient times this has been 
one of the major crossroads of the Peloponnese. Northwest of 
Astros spreads the east Arkadian plateau, in the centre of which 
the plain of Nikli is situtated. It is a widely open basin, consisting 
of two smaller flat areas, of Mantinea to the north and of Tegea 
to the south.** Unlike the fertile Astros plain, this territory in 
its most part is covered by scanty alpine vegetation. Sometimes 
in the summer months luxuriant meadows may grow in well-shel- 
tered places. The French version of the Chronicle of Morea remarks 
about the area around Nikli that it was ‘large et aysie pour les 
beles prayeries qui la sunt’.*> What is more, it is crossed by im- 
portant roads: to the Veligosti plain to the southwest, by the 
Mainalon mountain towards the Elis or Patras, through Achlado- 
kambos to Argos. The hills rising to the southwest offer the easiest 
access to the Argolic plain from Arcadia. 

The plain is the centre of Argolis, which includes also the moun- 
tains bordering Arcadia and the peninsula jutting out between 


of the name should not be entirely excluded. Cf. Kalligas, Monemvasia, 136 ff. 

33. The name of Dragalevos/Gardalevos is a Slavonic one. Cf. Bon, Morée, 
499-500, 515. 

34. Philippson, Landschaften, 1:235, 243, 245, 252 ff., 296; Blue Guide, 288. 
Cf. W. M. Leake, Travels..., vol. 3, 45. 

35. Livre, para. 237. On its climate and vegetation, see 1. Mariolopoulos, “To 
KAina tig MeAonovvijsov’, PP 8 (1964) 77 f.; Bon, Morée, 522; Philippson, 
Landschaften, 1:249. 
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the bays of Nauplion and Aegina, Akte as it was called in antiquity. 
The port of Nauplion is the safest in Argolis. Near the sea the 
plain is marshy but its inner part is covered with fertile soils. 
The rest of Argolis is mainly rocky with very dry climate saved 
for some small coast and inland regions as, for example, the 
Troizen plain where Damala is situated. During the period examin- 
ed it communicated with Nauplion and Argos only by sea which 
confirms the overall impression since antiquity that Argolis had 
no natural centre of road network and cultural activity.** 

There remains one last Peloponnesian territory which did not 
represent an established historicogeographical unit in the High 
Middle Ages but was called ‘Corinth’ after the Frankish castellany 
that included a great part of the region. These are the lands from 
Vostitsa to cape Trachyli along the coast of the Gulf of Corinth 
and the bay of Aegina and from Kalavryta to the Dervenakia 
pass in the interior. How much the openness of the scenery to 
the northeast, east and southeast helped the blurring of ancient 
subregional boundaries can be seen from the fact that the castellany 
of Corinth included the lands south from the Nauplion - Ligourio 
line.’ 

All this territory is subjected to the already mentioned 
regularities where fertile coastal plains touch on mountain massifs 
in the interior. The location of the Corinth plain is a bit more 
peculiar because it is crossed by the narrow and short Isthmos. 
It offers control over the Megara gorge and is the only land route 
connecting the Peloponnese with continental Greece. The Isthmos 
is also a crossing point of the sea routes: the ports of Corinth 
on both of its sides continue to function.** To the south and 
southeast the plain of Corinth goes: down to the hilly region of 


36. Ibid., 93, 118, 134, 145; Livre, p. cviii; Blue Guide, 254, 256; Bon, Morée, 
486, 490. 

37. Ibid., 496-6; Philippson, Landschaften, 1:170. 

38. Bon, Morée, 473, 477. 
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Chiliomodion. Here the road branches off to the Hagionori pass 
for Argolis. While in the valley between the hills of Oneion and 
mount Sikyone there are still forests heré and there, further up 
the landscape becomes unpleasant mainly due to the dry climate. 
The north Arcadian mountains rise to the west already offering 
other geographical conditions.*® 

The review made shows that in the anthropogeographical sense 
the Peloponnese does not represent an entity with a natural interior 
centre for favourable demographic and cultural dévelopment. It 
has a purely ‘decentralized’ structure — a high plateau in the 
middle around which the different geographical regions are 
situated. By the beginning of the thirteenth century the pecularities 
of geographical decentralization had already been reinforced by 
historical specificities. At the same time it is obvious that Ellis 
possesses the best opportunities for progress. Decentralization, 
yet a possibility for unification — in that respect the Peloponnese 
is endowed with the typical Greek anthropogeographical condi- 
tions.” A natural question to ask is whether the Byzantines, and 
even the Westerners, had any common impression or rather con- 
crete knowledge of this territory. 

By its structure and relief, climate and flora, population and 
culture the Peloponnese is indeed the most typical expression of 
the characteristics of Greece. And although Greece together with 
Asia Minor comprised the ‘geographical heart’ of Byzantium“, 
its remoteness from the centre and from the most attacked boun- 
daries of the Empire explains the weak interest towards it in the 
Byzantine sources. Even in 1321, when Andronikos II appointed 
the Grand Domestic John Kantakouzenos as governor of Mistra, 
the latter took that for a removal sending him to the godforsaken 





39. Blue Guide, 254, 256, 349; Philippson, Landschaften, 1:71, 75, 79, 80, 89-90. 
40. Ibid., 14. 


41. Ibid., 10; A. P. Kazhdan - G. Constable, People and Power..., 142 (see 
n. 57 on p. above). 
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places of the ‘Roman land’. It was not until Mistra became the 
centre of the Morea as well as of the decaying empire that Plethon 
would prepare Alaypag? andons TleAonovvijcov, mapadiov Te 
Kai peooyeiov although extracted from Ptolemy.” 

This, of course, has to do with the common regularities in the 
development of geography not only in Byzantium. Till the end 
of the fifteenth century on the maps reflecting the Peloponnese 
were to be found mostly designations from classical antiquity (e.g. 
Achaea) or connected with the activity of apostles and saints. 
But medieval cartographers were no exception. For a long time 
the island of Pelops had lain away from the major routes of the 
Mediterranean region, though as early as the tenth century por- 
tolans had already come into existence, describing the route around 
Cape Malea — from Monemvasia to Methone, Cephalonia and 
Otranto. Even after the fall of Bari in 1071 when the Peloponnese 
remained the most western territory of the Empire, jutting out 
into the Mediterranean, the Ionian sea reaching the Lybian desert 
continued to be a zone of division between the East and the 
West.* 

The intensification of the contacts between the two parts of 
the Mediterranean after 1100 was due mainly to the growth of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which later became an annual event. 
The pilgrims, who in most cases travelled only or mainly by sea, 
did not turn away from the standard courses. One of them passed 
along the Adriatic coast to the Gulf of Corinth and from there 





42. Ibid., 149 Bon, Péloponnése, 153; Medvedev, Mistra, 25-6. ‘“‘The Byzantines 
had no antiquarian or archaeological interest in Greece as a country.’’ - D.M. 
Nicol, ‘Byzantium and Greece’, in id., Studies in Late Byzantine History and 
Prosopography (VRL, 1986), no. XV, 3. 

43. PG 160: 777-778, n. (k); C. M. Woodhouse, George Gemistos Plethon: 
The Last of the Hellenes (Oxford, 1986), p. xvi, 19, 181. 

44, F, Braudel, op. cit., 133; G. Huxley, ‘Topics in Byzantine Historical 
Geography’, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, section C: Archaeology, 
Celtic Studies, History, Linguistics, Literature 82/4 (1982), 106. 
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continued across continental Greece or again by sea.** The se- 
cond skirted the west Peloponnesian coasts, crossed the strait bet- 
ween Cape Malea and the island of Kythera and passing by the 
islands in the Aegean sea ran to Syria and Palestine. Travelling 
along this route it was often necessary to stop for a short stay 
at either Patras, Methone, or Korone. Though full of many 
dangers, mainly because of the piratical attacks around capes 
Matapan and Malea, its enlivenment, especially after 1204, brought 
about an increase in the importance of these stops.** It was this 
route that the Venetian fleet followed when it transported the 
crusaders in the summer of 1203. Sometimes Monemvasia also 
served as a stop on the way around the Peloponnese. Around 
722-723 the Egyptian ship on which the Anglo-Saxon Willibald 
was Sailing from Sicily to Palestine stopped here, too, and in 
1147 the town was unsuccessfully attacked by the Normans after 
the conquest of Corfu. ‘Malvesie mons magnus’ is mentioned 
in the description by Benedict of Peterborough who passed by 
ie oe coast on his way back from the Orient in 

None of the accounts by Western travellers or pilgrims that 
have been preserved till present day contains any mention about 
penetrating the interior of the peninsula. The first course, from 
Corfu via Cephalonia, Patras and Corinth was used in 1102 by 
the Anglo-Saxon Saewulf on his way to Jerusalem, but the 
Peloponnesian towns interested him only in connection with 
biblical history: Another description of Patras and Corinth was 
produced by the Spanish Jew Benjamin of Tudela (in Navarre). 


45, Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:18, 63-4, 185. 

46. Ibid., 219; F. Braudel, op. cit., 104; H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer. 
La marine de guerre. La politique et les institutions maritimes de Byzance au 
Vile-X Ve siécles (Paris, 1966), 106, 309 n. 5. At the same time western sources 
designate the Peloponnese as the ‘island of Modon’. Cf. Bon, Morée, 304 nn. 2-3. 


47. Id., Pélponnése, 155; H. Ahr eiler, op. i o” > i 
. Wi cit 242; Van der V 
im, op. cit., 
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In 1161, travelling by the same route, he visited the Jewish com- 
munities in them.” 

As far as the so called Geography by al-Edrisi is concerned, 
which was made up for the Sicilian king Roger IJ in the middle 
of the twelfth century, it was hardly built on personal impressions 
exclusively and contains place names difficult to identify. Though 
this work devotes greater attention to the peninsula as a whole, 
the Arab geographer described, along with the seaside mentioned 
above, only Sparta, and probably from literary sources.” 

Of all the stops on the way to Jerusalem the pilgrims knew 
best Methone/Modon and Korone/Coron. This was due mainly 
to the fact that the ships’ crews preferred ports with a Latin popula- 
tion. A matter of certain interest for them was also the grave 
of St. Leo in Modon. What prevails in the description of the 
two towns, however, is their mere indication as the first (and 
often the only) places visited on Greek land.*° This leads to the 
conclusion that up to 1204 the Peloponnese was a remote and 
little known country not only to the Byzantines. The West also 
did not possess any detailed and trustworthy information about 
the peninsula. In the winter of 1204-1205 the crusaders practically 
found themselves in a completely unfamiliar geographical and 
historical environment.*! To what an extent they managed to 


48. Ibid., 510, 527-8; 1:24; Bon, Péloponnése, 156-8. 

49, Ibid.; Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:152, 211; 2: 523-4; M.S. Kordoses, * “H 
NEPLYPAHT THs votioavatoAKis Tedonovvyjcou 4nd tov “ApaBa nepinynth 
Edrisi’, in Praktika II/2, 261-9. 

50. Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:220, 223. On St. Leo, see: E. Follieri, ‘Mémoires 
et documents. Santi di Metone: Atanasio vescovo, Leone taumaturgo’, B 41 (1971), 
378-451. 


51. Cf. Ch. A. Maltezou, ‘L’immagine della provincia bizantina presso gli 
Occidentali dopo il 1204’, RSBS IV (1984), 207-8. Here I do not examine the 
role that the Italian merchants had in the spread of information on the Peloponnese. 
The geography of their commercial activity was connected with almost the same 
centres — Corinth, Sparta, Methone, Korone, Argos, Nauplion, Kalavryta and 
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tind their way and to adapt themselves is a matter of essential 
importance in the problem being investigated. 

The geographical isolation and the relief of the Peloponnese 
presupposed the development of settlements mainly on the 
periphery, while in the interior it was broken into samll territories 
geographically isolated by mountains and with no easy communica- 
tion among them. The twelfth-century socio-cultural development 


of the peninsula confirms these observations on another level. 

What was the administrative and church organization of this 
distant and unpopular province in the century before the crusaders’ 
conquest? These lands were never attributed a great military 
significance by Constantinople. Both civil and church officials 
never received happily an appointment to the peninsula, though 
it satisfied its needs by itself. The reforms of Alexios I Komnenos 
granted the management of all naval subdivisions of the Empire 
to the megas cux. He appointed commanders, subjected to him, 
to control the more significant units. At the same time the theme 
of Hellas and Peloponnesos was governed by a civil official, the 
praetor, who was appointed by Constantinople. He was often 
called krites because they chose him among the judges. The gover- 
nors had a three-year mandate. J. Herrin notes that most of the 
thirteenth-century theme governors came from prominent Byzan- 
tine families. 

The praetor had important commissions: to control the collec- 
tion of all taxes, the legal proceedings, the local economy, and 


tthe provincial defence. His headquarters were in Thebes. The 


twelfth century provincial officials’ major function was to ensure 
the tax revenue. Some of the civil servants, as for example the 


Patras. Before the Fourth Crusade western merchants as a whole used to avoid 
penetrating into Greek inner lands. Cf. J. K. Wright, The Geographical Lore..., 
318; M. Hendy, Studies, 601. On the scope of this activity, see below. 

$2. J. Herrin, ‘Realities of Byzantine Provincial Government: Hellas and 
Peloponnesos (1180-1205)’, DOP 29 (1975), 256-7, 267. 
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anagrapheus, were also appointed directly from the capital for 
three years. Others were probably recruited in the province itself. 

The theme of Hellas and Peloponnesos was bound to Constan- 
tinople mostly by naval obligations and hence the collection of 
the fleet tax was carried out by a special staff of clerks. The 
fleet consisted of sailors, registered in the naval catalogues. After 
the rule of Alexios I every significant port in the theme was supplied 
with local naval units. which patrolled the shore and ensured its 
defence. These ports were the centre of the smaller administrative 
divisions of the theme, the horia, and exercised tax and ad- 


ministrative control over them. In the thirteenth-century sources . 


the latter are mentioned only in connection with the theme group 
‘Hellas - Peloponnesos - Thessaly’ and bear the names of the 
respective town centre/centres. The horion was governed by a 
katepanos, a dux, or an archon, appointed from the capital. On 
the basis of the data from the end of the century most scholars 
assume that there were five hor:a in Greece — Larissa, Thebes- 
Euripos, Athens, Patras-Methone, Corinth/Argos-Nauplion. Ac- 
cording to A. Bon, there existed even a third administrative subdivi- 
sion of the Peloponnese which included Arcadia, from Achaea 
(with Kalavryta) to the Gulf of Laconia.® 


53. Bon, Péloponnése, 101. There exist some minor controversies concerning 
the territory of the different horia, especially in the Peloponnese. According to 
J. Herrin (op. cit., 279-80) on the eastern coast there was only one horion: 
Corinth/Argos - Nauplion. On the same view, see: Kordoses, Conquest, 61; TIB, 
1 (Koder), 67; N. Oikonomidés, ‘La décomposition de l’Empire byzantin a la 
veille de 1204 et les origines de l’empire de Nicée: & propos de la ‘‘Partitio 
Romaniae”’ ’, X Ve CIEB, I/1 (Athens, 1976), 17; M. Sesan, ‘Les themes byzantines 
a l’époque des Comnénes et des Anges (1081-1204)’, RESEE 16/1 (1978), 53; 
A.G.K. Savwvides, ‘‘H Edfoio kata ta téAN Tod IB! - dpxés tod IT’ ai. p.X.’, 
’Apyeiov EtBoikdv Medet@v 24 (1981/2), 316: ‘orion Corinthii, Argus, Nauplii’’ 
in the Privilegium to Venice, 1198. According to H. Ahrweiler, however (Byzance 
et la mer, 59 n. 2, 277), Corinth was separated from Argos-Nauplion. Cf. A. 
Ilieva, ‘ ‘H Ilatpa kata 10 rpato fpiov tod IT’ ai.’, in Lyuzdotov Mvevpatixov 
éxi xpvo@ imBnAaio ispwovvns tod untponoditov Hatp@v Nixodijpou, 1939- 
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Treating the military and the administrative organization of 
the theme, the French scholar poses again the question that has 
been known since the time of W. Miller: were the Peloponnesians 
warlike or not? The answer to this question, according to some 
authors, almost predetermined the fate of the Peloponnese during 
the Frankish invasion, if the bellicosity of the Slavs on Taygetos 
and the military service of the Tzakones are not taken into con- 
sideration. Most scholars believe that the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese were not characterized by a belligerent spirit and, 
indeed, it is a proven fact that in the twelfth century, after the 
rule of the Komnenoi, the provincial military authorities, as by 
the way the civil ones, ceased to fulfil their functions. The crusaders 
were not confronted by either provincial militia or by any naval 
force under the command of the theme governor.” Evidently the 
military discipline in the thematical naval unit was not at the 
necessary level. It is another question, however, whether indif- 
ference and rejection of war had been a part of the Peloponnesian 
outlook on life since antiquity. Did they really justify the definition 
of the Greeks, given them by the Romans, and establlished later 
in medieval times, that the inhabitants of Hellas had no military 
virtues? The only source that confirms the positive answer to this 
question is the well-known passage in the writings of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos on the behaviour of the Peloponnesian popula- 
tion at the beginning of the twenties of the tenth century. Then, 
instead of supporting with military forces the expedition of the 
strategos John Proteuon to Italy, this population preferred to 
give its financial aid. Recently, drawing on a careful analysis of 
the whole passage and its context, St. Karadzas stated a supposition 
that the lack of belligerence was not a stable feature in Peloponne- 
sian character but merely a concrete behaviour in connection with 


1989 (Athens, 1989), 530-1. As for the horion Patras-Methone, see: Ibid.; Jacoby, 
‘Byzantium’, 17. 
54. J. Herrin, op. cit., 254, 270. 
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the upheaval of the Slavonic population on the peninsula.® This 
supposition deserves attention, but even if we stick to the old 
treatment of the passage, the behaviour of the Moreots during 
the Frankish invasion, in our view, reveals best this side of their 
character: every region of the peninsula had its own traditions 
and in many respects the ‘belligerence’ depended on the 
geographical environment and the fortification system. 

By the end of the twelfth century the most stable organization 
proved to be the Church. After the new edition of the Notitiae 
episcoporum Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae by J. Darrouzés, 
many of our old ideas, especially on the dating of the different 
Notitiae and about the ecclesiastical organization of the Byzantine 
church have to be revised. Yet it is evident that in the twelfth 
century Corinth continued to be the leading centre of the peninsula 
(ranked 27th), followed by Patras (ranked 32nd). In Notitia no. 
12 (with references to the rule of Manuel I Komnenos and Isaak 
II Angelos) they are followed by Christianoupolis (ranked 76th, 
lacking separate episcopates), Lakedaimonia (ranked 79th, again 
without eparchies), and the metropolitan see of Argos created 
in 1189 (ranked 91st, no differentiated episcopates).*° According 
to Notitiae nos. 9 and 13 the metropolitan see of Corinth ruled 
over the bishoprics of Damala, Argos, Monemvasia, Cephalonia, 
Zakynthos, Zemaina, Maina and Kythera; Kythera is not present 
in Notitia no. 10. So far as. Patras is concerned, the Notitiae 
in the same order give as its suffragans Lakedaimonia, Methone, 
Korone, Helos, Bolaina (as in no. 10), and respectively 


55. St. Karadzas, ‘“Htav gizond,epor fh andzcpor oi BuCavtivoi MeAonovvij- 
ovo’, “Emtot. “Enet. ®idoo. Ly. Maven. Ogeao. 17 (1978), 125 f. The passage 
of Porphyrogenitos: De adm. imperio, 51 (ed. G. Moravcskik: p. 256, 1. 19). 

56. Notitiae episcopatuum Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, ed. J. Darrouzes 
(Paris, 1981), 349-50. On the dating of the Notitia (12th c.), see: ibid., 130. On 
the establishment of the metropolitan see of Lakedaimonia, see: ibid., 325 n. 
493. Cf. V. Laurent, ‘La date de l’érection des métropoles de Patras et de 
Lacédémon’, REB XXI (1963), 139. 
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Lakedaimonia, Amykleion, Methone, Korone, Helos, Bolaina, 
Moraia and Kernitsa.*”’ 

J. Herrin points out that this stability was due to the lasting 
continuity in the metropolitan administration, since the arch- 
bishops were elected to their sees for life. They also had their 
staff of clerks — the church archons. The detachment of the 
Peloponnese is apparent in that sphere, too: there is no evidence 
about any direct connections between Corinth and Athens, despite 
their immediate closeness even in the church hierarchy (Athens 
ranked 28th).%® 

The growing alienation and the weakening of the links with 
Constantinople were not to be overcome even with the first ap- 
pearance in the twelfth century of an economic basis for relations 
between the centre and the provinces of the Empire. Byzantium, 
and mainly its capital, could not, however, resist the challenge 
of such economic relations and a developed provincial economy. 
At the end of the century the post of the megas dux and his 
institution in Constantinople already had only financial functions, 
which led to an extreme fiscalization of the administrative ap- 
paratus. 

Certain light on the relation between the capital and the theme 
of Hellas and Peloponnesos is thrown by the establishment there 
(in the late eleventh century) of a branch of the Constantinople 
mint. Indeed, the extraordinary increase in the number of the 
coins from the time of John II and Manuel Komnenos found 





57. On Corinth, see: ibid., 302 Il. 371-9 (no. 9), 361 Il. 436-45 (no. 13), 323 
ll. 431-8 (no. 10). On Patras: 303 Il. 410-5 (no. 9), 362 ll. 533-42 (no. 13 - ranked 
33rd), 325-6 ll. 492-7 (no. 10). On the historical context and the possibility of 
dating these Notitiae, see: ibid., 93 (no. 9: 12th-13th c.), 140-1 (no. 13: 12th 
c.), 116 (no. 10: “‘faut-il encore parler de datation?’’). Cf. V. Laurent, ‘L’evéché 
de Morée (Moréas) au Péloponnése’, REB XX (1962), 183, 188; G. Fedalto, 
Hierarchia Ecclesiastica Orientalis, vol. 1, Patriarchatus Constantinopolitanus 
(Padua, 1988), p. xi. 

58. J. Herrin, op. cit., 258-60. 











































at the excavations in Corinth points to the presence of a provincial 
mint house nearby, moreover that the coins in question are copper 
half-tetartera of a rough make. Since these coins are mostly found 
in Athens, it is possible that this mint might have been in Thebes 
(or in Athens itself?). The traces from it disappeared during the 
rule of the Angeloi, but the excavations in Corinth even over 
the last decade have been introducing new specimens into scholarly 
turnover.”? 

The other polarization of the Byzantine twelfth century — bet- 
ween the town and the village — also did not lead to the establish- 
ment of balanced relations. It did not succeed in gaining a clear 
expression even in-the Peloponnes, which inherited from the begin- 
ning of the Early Middle Ages a more peculiar type of town struc- 
tures. Among all Byzantine territories it was characterized by the 
greatest demographic mobility of the so called ‘transurbanization’ 
type: survival of the antique towns, but with a smaller or greater 
change in their location, and a possible preservation of the antique 
name. The most simple variant of ‘transurbanization’ here was 
the abandonment of the flat places and the low hills for a position 
on the top of the nearest rising ground: Corinth-Akrocorinth, 
Kyparissia-Arkadia. Results of this process were almost all kastra 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Morea: Patras, Argos, Nauplion, 
Monemvasia, Lakedaimon, Kalamata, Nikli, Korone, etc. The 
qualitative changes took place in the seventh — ninth centuries, 


59. Bon, Péloponnése, 53; D.M. Metcalf, Coinage in the Balkans, 820-1355 
(Thessaloniki, 1965), 88, 109; M. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine 
Empire, 1081-1261 (Washington, 1969), 93, 98-100, 146, 334;id., Coinage in South- 
Eastern Europe, 820-1396 (London, 1979: Royal Numismatic Society Special 
Publications, No. 11), 104 ff.; id., Studies, 435, 437. Here I shall refer only to 
the most recent publications of the coins found at Corinth: O. H. Zervos, ‘Corinth, 
1986: Temple and East of the Theater. Appendix: Coins’, Hesperia 56/1 (1987): 
33-46; id., ‘Corinth, 1987: South of the Temple and East of the Theater. Appendix: 
Coins’, Hesperia 57/2 (1988): 95-146; id., ‘Corinth, 1988: East of the Theater. 
Appendix: Coins’ Hesperia 58/1 (1989): 37-50. 
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when the Byzantine town fortress was formed: it was to be typical 
of the further town history of the Empire and began to reflect 
the new correlation of social forces. Tearing off the population 
from the old environment presupposed a considerably weaker con- 
servatism of the town community as compared to the one which 
preserved stabilitas loci. 

Ch. Bouras, a recent investigator of the Byzantine town, devotes 
special attention to the period in question, which he includes in 
a larger chronological span, 1071 - 1204: revival and growth of 
Greek towns, appearance of suburbs and whole villages in their 
nearest neighbourhood. In my view, however, the more solid 
arguments are in the hands of those scholars who close the period 
at the end of Manuel II’s rule.®! 


The studies of the terminology of the names of Early Medieval 
Byzantine towns suggest that by the wide use of kastron the Byzan- 
tines expressed their understanding of the town mainly as a fortress, 
as a safe shelter. M. Angold specifies that in this case the exact 
correspondent is ‘town’, while the Byzantine ‘city’ was an urban 
formation that had passed from Antiquity in the Middle Ages.” 
Naturally, walls do not make a town; what is necessary is a com- 
bination of economic and administrative functions. We must note 





60. I. P. Medvedev, ‘Fenomen transurbanizacii i ego rol’ v_stanovlenii 
feodal’nogo vizantijskogo goroda’, Antiénaja drevnost’ i Srednie veka 6 (1969), 
80-5. Cf. M.S. Kordoses, ‘Oixiatixic pdceic tod ‘Ayiovopiou’, ‘Totopikoyewypa- 
gixad 2 (1988), 268. 

61. Ch. Bouras, ‘City and Village: Urban Design and Architecture’, JOB 31/2 
(1981), 616; A.P. Kazhdan, ‘Centrostremitel’nye i centrobeznye sily v vizantijskom 
mire (1081-1261 gg.)’, XVe CIEB, I/1 (Athens, 1976), 19. 

62. Angold, ‘Shaping’, 15-6; id. ‘Archons’, 238-9. On the typology of Greek 
towns in a later age — during the rule of the Palaiologoi, see: V. Hrochova, 
Byzantska mésta ve 13. - 15. stoleti (Prague, 1967), 96-7. Cf. P. Charanis, ‘Town 
and Country in the Byzantine Possessions of the Balkan Peninsula During the 
Later Period of the Empire’, in Aspects of the Balkans: Continuity and Change, 
ed. H. Birnhaum and Sp. Vryonis (Paris, 1972), 117-37. 
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however, that in the Peloponnese the outer town (chora, emporion) 
was often fortified, too. Such was the case of Corinth and Patras. 
In the latter this outer wall was built of unprocessed bricks, leaving 
on the outside a section. of the chora, which included the Jewish 
quarter.” An interesting variety was Kalamata: its fortress accor- 
ding to the Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea was «@yapvov, 
so povactiip: tO cixav» (v. 1711). The identity of fortress and 
monastery was not unusual in the age of the Komnenoi, and it 
is probable that this held true of the fortress in the Hagionori 
pass in Argolis. 

The combination of agriculture, of trade in agricultural products 
and of other kinds of economic activities was characteristic of 
the small Greek towns and the boundary between them and for- 
tified villages was not clearly marked. Although the early Christian 
tradition of the house-estate was broken up in the small agrarian 
towns of Greece, Bouras’ studies show that in them there were 
vast places for the warehouses where agricultural product was 
kept. Considerable plots were also allotted to the local town 
market. The relatively limited scope of crafts can be judged by 
the small size of the workshops adjoining craftsmen’s houses. 
The excavation of a mixed residential-craft sector in Corinth reveal- 
ed narrow streets and small houses with rooms facing a central 
atrium. The structures do not look very stable and often point 
to a secondary usage of building materials. 


We have data about concrete quarters in some Greek towns. 
As for the Peloponnese, some more recent information (of the 


63. H. Saranti-Mendelovici, ‘A propos de la ville de Patras au 13e-15e siécles’, 
REB 38 (1980), 213, 227-9; Kordoses, Conquest, 77 n. 6, 87 n. 15. 


64. Ch. Bouras, ‘Houses and Settlements in Byzantine Greece’, in Shelter in 
Greece, ed. D.B. Doumanis and P. Oliver (Athens, 1974), 32. 34; A. Avraméa - 


M. Kyrkou, ‘Inventaire topographique de Corinthe et sa région a l’époque 
chrétienne et byzantine’, in Géographie historique du monde Méditerranéen (Paris, 
1988), 31-45. 
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fourteenth century) tells about the St. Anastasia quarter in 
Patras. 

The fortress which usually was the residence of the town gover- 
nor, towered over the town, and down the hill ran small winding 


alleys. The overall impression is of a lack of space, which may 


be accounted for with some more general necessity for security 
and closeness. Usually the governor was absent from the town, 
but the local .archons lived permanently in the upper town and 
most often in the fortress. They concentrated their estates not 
only in separate quarters, but even around special yards (aules).© 

Who were these archons? By that time the evolution of the 
term archon may be traced back to the reign of Justinian I through 
the military treaties of the ninth and tenth centuries and the archival 
and narrative sources of the next one.®’ Kekaumenos, writing in 
the seventies of the eleventh century, taught that ‘all the people 
are children of a single man — Adam: both Emperors and archons, 
and those scraping for a living’; one should serve the archon as 
one serves the basileus and the God. There are ‘thematic archons’, 
‘fleet archons’ («mAevotikoi Gpxovtec»); the ‘thematic archons’ 
differ from those who hold neither a rank from God, nor an 
office from the Emperor but «of év oixia iSiaCovtec».® At the 


65. K.N. Triantaphyllou, ‘Jotopixov Aséucdv tv Matpaév (Patras, 1959), 16. 

66. Angold, ‘Archons’, 240, 241. ; 

67. E. Patlagean, ‘ ‘“‘Economie paysanne’”’ et ‘‘féodalité byzantine” ’, AESC 
30/6 (1975), 1391. A part of what follows has been included in my article ‘‘The 
Phenomenon Leo Sgouros’’, EB 26/3 (1990), 31-51. 

68. Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena. So¢inenie vizantijskogo polkovodca XI veka, 
ed. by G.G. Litavrin (Moscow, 1972), 286, ll. 12-3 (according to G. Litavrin 
[p. 605 n. 1213] by «oi &ptov Cntobvteg» the working people are concerned); 
124, Il. 28-9; 238, 1. 3; 292, 1. 20, 1. 22 - 292 1. 28; 294, 1. 9, I. 12-3, Il. 19-20, 
1. 24, 1. 29 (G. Litavrin translates «nevotiKol» as ‘ship’ and thinks [p. 620 n. 
1263, p. 628 n. 1282] that Kekaumenos’ archons here were the military fleet 
commanders and the fleet officials, including the middle and the inferior 
commanders of the imperial fleet); 238, 1. 1. On parallels (Skylitzes, Symeon the 
New Theologian) and commentary, see: Kazhdan, Sostav, 247-8. 
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same time the archons could be not only official functionaries 
but local landowners as well who in the words of Theophylact, 
the archbishop of Ochrid, were not clerks at all. 

The authors of the late twelfth century, familiar with the life 
in the Western provinces as were Kekaumenos and Theophylact, 
pick out again the provincial archons: the latter were local lan- 
downers but played an important part in administration as well 
— «BbepatiKoi Kai KTpaTiKOi GpxYovtec».” In practice local 
administration depended on their co-operation with the Emperor’s 
deputy and the archbishop; that was one of the reasons for their 
influence. Though holding the middle and the lower ranks their 
position was not given a definite institutional form. The archons, 
however, controlled and regulated everyday life, and that was 
the unofficial base for the growth in town autonomy during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Some archons even developed ‘in 
their own interest a network of private personal bonds. Sometimes 
their behaviour aroused the protest of the archbishop (for example 
the famous case of Micahel Choniates and the Athenian archons); 
but usually the members of the bishop’s administration came from 
the same families as did the archons of the town.” 


69. Ibid., 250; cf. Sovety i rasskazy..., 339 n. 62. It is moreover well-known 
that by tradition foreign rulers and leaders of other ethnic groups settled in the 
Empire were also styled as ‘archons’. Cf. Jacoby, ‘Byzantium’, 4. 

70. Akominatos, 2: 277, ll. 1-8 (««&pyov SepatiKdc XadKotbthno»); 278, Il. 
9-15, 278 1. 28-279 1. 1; 279 1. 25-280 1. 14; Kordoses, Southern Greece, 29, 31 
(‘‘Chalkoutzes was a great landowner and official’’); Jacoby, op. cit., 35 n. 14 
(Chalkoutzes as a rich and powerful archon). Cf. generally id., ‘Archontes’, 427-8, 
465. In contrast to D. Jacoby, M. Angold (‘Archons’, 238) puts stress on the 
unity of the two denominations. 

71. Ibid., 237, 249; id., Government, 268-9; id., ‘Shaping’, 16-7, 19; id., Empire, 
248; Jacoby, ‘Byzantium’, 4, 26, 27, 29. One should also bear in mind the practice 
of Nicaea, heir apparent of Byzantium from the very beginning of the thirteenth 
century: among the archons of Smyrna ca. 1225 Constantinre Phagomodes was 
responsible for the assessment of the ploimoi in the katepanikion while the vestiarites 
Isaak Levounes headed the commission that levided the same tax. - Angold, 
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At the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century 
when the Angeloi took into consideration the realities of the local 
government, one may notice that the boundaries between this pro- 
vincial administrative aristocracy and the court elite were dying 
out. The process was marked by the former’s appropriation of 
the title of sebastos, the bearers of which according to A. Kazhdan 
formed the second order of the Byzantine aristocracy during the 
reign of the Angeloi. These ‘provincial owners (and officials?)’ 
appear in his investigation as coming evenly from both military 
and ‘civil’ aristocratic families, while the provincial sebastoi figure 
out at approximately one fifth of the total number of the families 
holding the title. A. Kazhdan is right to hesitate when binding 
them to the state machine since the sources do not always mention 
sebastoi and archons together. He sees the provincial sebastoi 
as a sort of magnates.” 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the ruling class in 
the provinces included not only the representatives of the imperial 
aristocratic families, the archons and the sebastoi (probably on 
the borderline between the two first at the end of the twelfth 
century). Here also came the provincial owners, mainly in the 
towns, who were neither officials nor commanders. The sources 
do not define more precisely their position.” 


Government, 268. On the ploimoi, see: ibid., 225 (for Nicaea); G. Stadtmiiller, 
Michel Choniates, Metropolit von Athen: ca. 1138 - ca. 1222 (Rome, 1934), 291 
(in general). 

72. Kazhdan, Sostav, 114, 168-9, 265; id., ‘Centrostremitel’nye i centrobeznye 
sily...’, 23. Among the cases of binding, attention should be paid to the sebastoi 
Chalkoutzes and Theophylact Brachniotes, kastrophylax of Smyrna in the thirties 
of the thirteenth century. — Angold, Government, 267. The English scholar proves 
(ibid., 68 f.) that in Nicaea the archons differed from the great aristocratic families 
who held the highest titles in court hierarchy, the so called megistanes or ‘chief 
magistrates’. 

73. Kazhdan, Sostav, 166-7: here he also ranks Theodore Mankaphas who in 
1189-90 headed the rebellion in Philadelphia, and in 1195-6 — in western Anatolia. 
Cf. recently Savvides, ‘Strife’, 271. A. Kazhdan (op. cit., 251-2) seems to identify 
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In connection with the problem under consideration special at- 
tention should be paid to the ‘dynasts’ coming to light in the 
same period, While during the eleventh century the Byzantine 
authors had marked in this way the commanders of the army, 
the next century showed them, according to M. Angold, as local 
masters of the towns. They proved to be ‘politicians’ settling the 
contradictions in the town and protecting it against the imperial 
administration. Thus the ‘dynasts’ had only unofficial authority, 
and in contrast to the archons, who held the power in peace-time, 
they came to the fore during periods of crisis. At the end of 
the twelfth century they controlled all the Byzantine cities though 
having no legal basis.” 

About 1204 large landed estates in the Peloponnese were in 
possession of the Kantakouzenos, the Doukas and the Branas 
families belonging at that time to the highest order of Byzantine 
aristocracy. The Church of Constantinople was also among the 
greatest landowners in the peninsula.’> However, of no less im- 
portance was the economic and social base of the Moreot archons. 
At present this is one of the most discussed problems because 
it is related to the long controversies over the pronoia fed by 
the evidence in the Chronicle of Morea. 

What is definitely proved now is the fact that the archons possess- 


the archons with the ‘middle-class landowners and the provincial administrators 
coming from their circles’ who, in his view, were not included in the models 
of social stratification made by the Byzantine authors. Cf. however G. L. Kurbatov, 
Istoria Vizantii (Moscow, 1984), 159 and especially Jacoby (‘Byzantium’, 3, 11) 
who thinks that the social elite in the Byzantine provinces included rich landlords, 
imperial officials (administrative and military) and imperial dignitaries ‘all known 
as archontes’. But some pages further (ibid., 26) he enumerates the local archons 
owning large estates as different from the members of the imperial and other 
prominent families. For more details, see below. 

74, Angold, ‘Archons’, 241-2, 243-4; id., ‘Shaping’, 201-2. 

75. Kazhdan, Sostav, 114, 116, 171, 197, 206-7, 251; M. Hendy, Studies, 89 
and map 14, Before 1204 the Melissenoi’ could also have been great landowners 
(in Messenia) if we judge by their relationship to the Xeroi. 
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ed most of the land in the town neighbourhood and obviously 
gained from the establishment of the Venetians in the towns.” 
Not asingle source from before 1204, however, makes any mention 
of the pronoia in the Peloponnese. Of course, the implications 
following are not that this institution was completely unknown 
in the Empire during the reign of the Komnenoi and the Angeloi. 
But it is true that till the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
pronoia, turning into a type of conditional property, did not yet 
have hereditary character — the rights were granted for life or 
for two generations at the most.” 


The reign of Manuel I Komnenos was of decisive importance 
for the evolution of the pronoia; then, according to Niketas 
Choniates, the pronoias were recruited from all strata of the Byzan- 
tine society.”* Manuel’s well-known decree of 1158 that enjoined 
from ceding the Emperor’s land grants to persons other than the 
senators and the stratiotai, was concerned, in all probability, name- 
ly with the pronoia. According to A. Kazhdan it consolidated 
the existence of a ‘prolonged class property of feudal nature’.” 
The silence of the sources prevents from solving the problem about 
the distribution of the pronoia in all the Byzantine provinces 
towards the end of the twelfth century. The evolution of the pro- 
noia in Epiros and Nicaea (especially in the area of Smyrna) after 
1204 should have a measure of continuity with the process in 


76. Angold, Empire, 258; id., ‘Archons’, 240; id., ‘Shaping’, 26. 

77. On the different views on the pronoia, see: Z. V. Udal’cova, 
‘Centrostremitel’nye i centrobeznye sily v vizantijskom mire (1081-1261 gg.)’, XVe 
CIEB, I/1 (Athens, 1976), 11-2 n. 15; Litavrin, ‘Problema’, 10. On the slight 
shift of the latter’s view, see: Rannefeodal’nye gosudarstva..., 119. Cf. G.L. 
Kurbatov, op. cit., 153. 

78. Choniates, 209 after Angold, Empire, 226. 

79. Kazhdan, Sostav, 235. Cf. id. - A.W. Epstein, Changes in Byzantine 


Culture..., 56 ff. (seen. 57 0np. above).; Angold, ‘Archons’, 245; id., Empire, 
225-6; N. Svoronos, ‘Les priviléges de l’église a l’époque des Comnenes: un rescrit 
inédit de Manuel ler Comnéne’, TM 1 (1965), 362. 
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the undivided Empire. Yet undoubtedly, it seems more probable 
that Manuel I established pronoia lands around the military cen- 
tres: close to Lopadion in Anatolia, at Pelagonia, Sofia and 
Kipsela.® In Nicaea, along the western coast of Asia Minor, pro- 
noias were established already in the reign of Theodore I Laskaris 
although the great distribution of the institution is associated with 
the time of John III Doukas Vatatzes. Pronoias were granted 
not only to stratiotai serving in the imperial army but to persons 
of most varied social origin as well — from the Emperor’s uncle 
to the representatives of the lower social strata, both to members 
of the civil aristocracy and the entire field army. Some of the 
pronoiars came from families owning great landed estates.*' 

The fact that among the pronoiars in Nicaea ranked both the 
town archons and the so called archontopouloi is of particular 
importance. Towards the middle of the thirteenth century most 
of the pronoiars belonged namely to the influential group of the 
archons of different town centres, through M. Angold thinks that 
the military organization based on the pronoia concentrated in 
the towns only after 1259. As far as the archontopouloi are concern- 
ed, this military corps was established by Alexios I Komnenos 
for the sons of warriors killed. in action. In Nicaea just before 
the restoration 52 of them owned pronoias. Here they were young 
people, usually, but not always, coming from noble families and 
preparing to enter the service.* 

What was the nature of the landed property owned by the ar- 
chons in Greece and especially inthe Peloponnese? We have already 
mentioned above the «&pyovtec KtnHLaTIKOi» on the island of 


80. Brand (BCH, 10) thinks that the pronoia was a basic institution in the 
Byzantine provinces at the close of the twelfth century. But cf. Angold, Empire, 
226-7 and especially Jacoby, ‘Byzantium’, 4-5. 

81. N. Oikonomidés, ‘Contribution a l’étude de la pronoia au XIIle s. Une 
formule d’attribution de paréque a un pronoiaire’, REB XXII (1964), 175; Angold, 
Government, 124-5, 126, 203, 215, 217-20, 255. 

82. Ibid., 177, 181, 219, 268; Angold, ‘Archons’, 245. 
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Euboea. Since the time of the Komnenoi ktemata had been known 
as estates formed by Emperor’s grants and bearing large immunity 
rights.” It is not clear whether namely the technical meaning of 
ktema is concerned in this instance. For almost the same region 
— for Attica, D. Jacoby and M. Kordoses qualify the archons 
as «KaoTpryVvoi» — some rich and powerful landowners living 
in the kastro of Athens were blamed by Michael Choniates to 
have misappropriated lands in the neighbourhood. The fact is 
not strange for 1198 in view of the vanishing central power. We 
can be sure that although the term kastrenoi is not quite clear 
there is no question of pronoias in this case. Provided that the 
sources explicitly mention the ‘archons of the kastro’ (and having 
in mind the meaning of kastro itself) it is possible that some of 
the references to kastrenoi in them may concern the citizens as 
a whole.* 


The only primary source that relates the Peloponnesian archons 
to pronoia estates for the time of the conquest is the Chronicle 
of Morea and especially its Greek version. However, D. Jacoby 
has already demonstrated the dubious nature of its terminology 
compared to the Assizes of Romania and sources from the Venetian 
dominions after the beginning of the thirteenth century.® The 
identification of fief with pronoia is an anachronism, being the 
result of the nature of these institutions towards the middle of 


83. Id., Government, 121, 127. 

84. Id., ‘Archons’, 239, 240, 246; id., ‘Shaping’, 15. The Memorandum of 
Michael Choniates addressed to Alexios III Angelos obviously referred to the 
archons of Athens. — id., Empire, 278; G. Stadtmiiller, op. cit., 286, ll. 16-21 
(the passage). Cf. Akominatos, 2:99, ll. 3-31; Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 427-8, 466; 
id., Féodalité, 254; M. Dendias, ‘Contribution a |’étude de l’administration locale 
dans |’Empire byzantin’, in Texpaypéva tod ©’ de8vobdc BulavtivoAoyiKob Lvve- 
S5piov, vol. 2 (Athens, 1956), 364. 

85. Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 429, 432, passim; id., ‘Considérations’, 152; id., ‘Etats’, 
8; cf. M. J. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of the Morea — a Greek...’, 156; id., 
‘Formulas...’, 191-2; Kordoses, Southern Greece, 48, 49. 
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the fourteenth century and of the influence of the practice in 
the Byzantine territories of the peninsula. The lands of the Greek 
archons were styled ‘fiefs’ because their owners were assimilated 
to the Frankish knights. However, the four assizes referring to 
them (71, 138, 178 and 194) make it clear that the lands of the 
villains were regulated by the same right of heritage — the Byzan- 
tine right of equal inheritance ‘secondo lo muodo de li Griegi’ 
(138), and not the right of primogeniture. Therefore these estates 
were not modelled after the pronoia type of conditional property, 
all the more so since the latter became hereditary only in the 
reign of Michael VIII Palaiologos; they were the patrimonial lands 
that the archons only possessed when the conquest began — ‘feudi 
... tegnudi antegamente’ (138). D. Jacoby’s answer to the question 
whether the pronoia had existed in the Peloponnese before the 
coming of the Franks underwent some changes. In the beginning 
he assumed that the pronoia had had a limited spread in the penin- 
sula before 1204 and was even ready to suppose its non-existence 
there. Later he took into consideration the possibility that local 
archons could have annexed pronoias to their patrimonial estates 
in those turbulent times. The newly acquired lands might have 
been listed in the cadastres like patrimonial ones.* 

The conclusions of D. Jacoby provoked certain disapproval 
among some scholars because they were not only the result of 
their author’s view about a French archetype of the Chronicle 
of Morea. These conclusions appeared to be imthe centre of D. 
Jacoby’s contention about the ‘implantation of Western feudalims’ 
in the peninsula after the Frankish conquest. It was emphasized, 
with some reason, that the outcome of the ‘pronoia controversy’ 
should not predetermine the answer of the question on Byzantine 
feudalism in general; the differences between the ‘classical pronoia’ 


86. Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 428-9, 433-5, 437, 440, 447, 453, 462-3, 465, 480; 
id., Féodalité, 35, 224, 225; id., ‘Encounter’, 877-8; id., ‘Etats’, 8-10; id., 
‘Byzantium’, 4. Cf. Kordoses, loc. cit. 
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and the western fief should not be overestimated either.®’ Atten- 
tion was paid to the fact that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
real rights were also ceded under the pronoia without the latter 
being relevant to military service only. In the reign of the Komnenoi 
some members of the civil aristocracy were granted pronoias, too. 
D. Jacoby himself points to the existence of estates in the peninsula 
that belonged to the high landed aristocracy, calling them, in H. 
Ahrweiler’s style, ‘‘apanages’’.®° 

The specific character of the Peloponnese as regards its military 
and administrative structure — the peninsula was within a maritime 
theme under the supremacy of the megas dux — as well as the 
silence of the sources is for the present quite a grave obstacle 
for scholars to admit the existence of the military pronoia there 
before 1204. Of course, we should have in mind that in Byzantium 
the conditional landed property was, in comparison to the west, 
less widely spread; this was one of the typological characteristics 
of the Byzantine land regime. Nevertheless the stability of the 
newly established social structure in the Morea after 1204 all the 
same points to the principal resemblance between the newly im- 


87. Litavrin, ‘Problema’, 9-11; cf. Rannefeodal’nye gosudarstva..., 119 where 
the latter speaks openly about the relation between the pronoia and the ‘independent 
feudal principalities on the eve of the Fourth Crusade that recognized only nominally 
the authority of Constantinople’. A summary of the resemblances/differences 
can be found in Z.V. Udal’cova, ‘Vizantija i Zapadnaja Evropa (tipologi¢eskie 
nabljudenija)’, VO (1977), 3-65. Among the Soviet scholars it was only I.P. 
Medvedev (Mistra, 52-3, 61-2 n. 15) who almost entirely accepted Jacoby’s view, 
only trying to correct it as regards the terminology of the Greek version of the 
Chronicle. Cf. id., ‘K voprosu 0 social’noj terminologii...’, 139, 140-1 and n. 6, 143. 

88. H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer..., 219 n. 1: ‘‘pronoia héréditaire (apanage) 
- pronoia militaire’. Contra: Medvedev, Mistra, 53 and M.F. Hendy, Studies..., 
86. On criticism of Jacoby’s hypothesis, see: A. Carile, ‘Sulla pronoia nel 
Peloponneso bizantino anteriormente alla conquista latina’, ZRVI XVI (1975), 
58, 60-1; id., Storia, 241-2, 256-7. Contra: Jacoby, ‘Etats’, 9n. 30; id., ‘Byzantium’, 
34andn. 9. Onthe controversy between D. Jacoby and A. Carile cf. 1.P. Medvedev, 
‘K voprosu.:.’, 142-3. 
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planted and the previous agrarian relations.*® 

What is more, D. Jacoby’s view includes one insufficiently 
classified point that opens the door to the revival of extreme 
hypotheses about the pronoia in the Peloponnese, especially among 
the representatives of G. Ostrogorsky’s school. Who are indeed 
the numerous archontes in the Chronicle of Morea? Since there 
was quite a possibility of influence on its author by the contem- 
porary scene, a possibility that should be taken into account in 
evaluating the terminology, why shouldn’t we suppose that this 
reality exercised a certain influence upon the usage of the term 
archon as well? Were these the same archons known to us after 
other sources from the century before the conquest? What did 
the author of the Greek version mean by otpateia and otpatic- 
™mSs? 

D. Jacoby points out indeed that the Frankish barons also appear 
in the Chronicle as archons, while the local ones are assimilated 
to the knights. He explains how in the original version the Greek 
archons who first allied with the Franks, automatically became 
holders of fiefs, or of lands assimilated to the latter, like the 
Moreot archons of the fourteenth century. Hence, in the Greek 
version they become pronoiars. D. Jacoby distinguishes the 
Peloponnesian archons from* the high Byzantine aristocracy 
(Branades, Kantakouzenoi) which was absent from its estates in 
the peninsula on the eve of the conquest. At the same time, 
however, he thinks that the archons of the Marea appearing in 
the Chronicle were the same rich landowners from the time of 
the Empire who, due to their wealth, social status and, occasional- 
ly, an office held, were ‘‘une classe de fait’’. Such were in his 
view Leo Sgouros, Leo Chamaretos and the ‘‘archon from the 
region of Methone — maybe John Kantakouzenos’’. As a whole 
he sees them as leaders of the resistance against the conquerors. 





89. Angold, Empire, 226-7; Litavrin, ‘Problema’, 10-11; cf. LP. Medvedev, 
op. cit., 144 and n. 20. 
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D. Jacoby is convinced that they obviously differed from the rest 
of the population and in the time of the frangokratia became 
aristocracy ‘‘de droit’? — a class among the autochthons but not 
in the feudal hierarchy. According to him the frequent distinction 
in the Chronicle between the archons and the people (the common 
folk — «tO Kotvév») is to be found in the western sources from 
the time of the conquest; in various diplomatic documents of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ‘archons and archontopouloi 
appear as equal in nature to nobiles (in fact they were notables 
since before 1204). Thus during the Frankish domination the ‘class’ 
of the archons comprised of those who formed it before in the 
Empire and their descendants; it became a closed entity. The term 
stratiotes denominating once the pronoiar, in the Chronicle of 
Morea corresponds to a knight.” 

In view of the above findings it seems obvious that the archons 
could not but form a social group in the ruling class, especially 
in the twelfth century. What is more, the studies of M. Angold 
point out that they did not leave their side openly. The smaller 
archons did not differ much in their economic status from the 
rich town proprietors (the mesoi).*' In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the Byzantines themselves realized in practice the ex- 
istence of a particular social group — the nobility, but the dividing 
line between nobleness and commonalty, as well as the gradations 
in the aristocracy itself, were not clarified. And yet the contem- 
poraries saw the aristocracy as comprised of those persons who 
were in touch with and had the supreme state power. In the twelfth 
century its elite was represented by the Emperor’s relatives, follow- 
ed by the synkletikoi — the administrators (the awareness of them 


90. Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 424, 426-8, 440, 443 (the archontopouloi were archons’ 
sons), 445, 466-9, 471; id., ‘Encounter’, 882-3 (’archontes as great landowners’), 
892-3; id., ‘Etats’, 7, 10-11, 23 (the archontopouloi were of lower social position 
and belonged to the clan of the archons); id., ‘Byzantium’, 6, 27. Cf. Kordoses, 


Southern Greece, 45, 46, 53. 
91. Angold, ‘Archons’, 239, 240. 
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as being a distinct group was alien to the western social con- 


sciousness at that time), and the courtiers. Towards the close of 
the century, however, the civil aristocracy came to the fore. As 
contrasted with the elite the bulk of the ruling class (in number) 
were the provincial proprietors - aristocrats; they were not included 
in the Byzantine schemes of social stratification but did have their 
own gradation in which the archons occupied only a step. There 
existed in the province a certain group of landowners who were 
irrelevant both to the town and to the imperial service. The Byzan- 
tine authors thought of it as being an exception to the rule but 
in practice these landowners controlled the power in their ter- 
ritories. Even in the Greek towns ‘the powerful and the illustrious 
of birth’, ‘the prominent’ did not always intermingle with those 
‘distinguished in rank’.” 

This is why one should have in mind the characteristics of the 
western social consciousness when, following D. Jacoby, points 
to the distinction between the archons and the folk on the basis 
of Henry of Valenciennes.” This latter’s impression should not 
be accepted as absolutely valid about Greek society as a whole. 
One ought to be careful not to transfer the image of archons 
and villeins/common people from the Moreot reality of the four- 
teenth century to the beginning of the conquest. The western 
authors of the twelfth century imagined the Byzantine society as 
insufficiently hierarchical and even creating the illusion of equali- 
ty.* What is more, the evolution of the term archon in the 


92. Kazhdan, Sostav, 11, 56, 65, 70, 77, 85-6, 247-54, esp. 250 and n. 59: 
about Thebes and Corinth in the reign of Manuel I Komnenos. Cf. Choniates, 
75 1. 76, 76 ll. 85-6, 74 1. 36. 

93. Histoire de l’empereur Henri de Constantinople, (ed. J. Longnon), para. 
672 (p. 111) — for Thebes. 

94, Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 468; Kazhdan, Sostav, 56. Cf. A. Carile, (‘Sulla 
pronoia...’, 59-60; Storia, 241) who, though opposing D. Jacoby, also speaks 
about a ‘class of archons’ and ranks the Branades and the Kantakouzenoi among 
the ‘archontic families’ in the Peloponnese. 
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Byzantine world after 1204 should be taken into consideration. 
From the middle of the thirteenth century on the civil aristocracy 
seemed thoroughly to identify itself with the senatorial archons 
(the synektikoi), and according to V. A. Smetanin in Byzantine 
epistolography the archons appear to be ‘estate number one’, ‘binar 
estate of the secular and church feudal lords’. Late Byzantine 
epistles contain phrases like ‘archon - family’, ‘archons - subjects’, 
‘archons - common people (idiotes)’. In the last phrase first may 
come ‘the violators’, ‘the despots’, ‘the dynasts’, ‘the dynastoi’, 
‘the rulers’, ‘those taking part in the administration’, ‘the 
lords’.* 

The ‘estate’ of the archons was heterogeneous in the scope of 
its feudal rights as well. It was subdivided into ‘big’/‘great’ and 
‘small’, into megistanes and the other ones. One may pick out 
of the archons ‘the most noble’, ‘governors’ (t@v tOnwv), ‘more 
noble’, and ‘the rest’. And the phrase «6 Kowvdc X.066» used 
in the fourteenth century suggests that the epistolographers did 
not imagine the folk socially homogeneous.” 

It seems to us that the passage of the Aragonese version of 
the Chronicle concerning 1264 should be seen in this very light: 
the baron of Karytaina Geoffrey of Briel awarded the Greeks 
whom he had fostered and nourished for the support they gave 
him against the Byzantines — he dubbed the more distinguished 
knights and granted ‘muchos bellos donos de tierras & de otras 
cosas’.”” 

The Greek version of the Chronicle gives more information 


* 


95. Angold, Government, 73; V.A. Smetanin, Vizantijskoe obséestvo..., 124-5, 
128-9 (see n. 71 on p. 50 above). 

96. Ibid., 129, 164. 

97. Libro, paras. 315, 331. According to Jacoby (’Archontes’, 471) these ‘more 
distinguished’ were archons or members of archontic families. Cf. P. Topping, 
‘Feudal Institutions As Revealed in the Assizes of Romania, the Law Code of 
Frankish Greece’, in id., Studies on Latin Greece, A.D. 1205-1715 (VRL, 1977), 
no. [:121; id., ‘Co-existence’, 6. 








about the social structure of the Peloponnesian aristocracy. After 
the capture of Corinth the archons and the common folk, ‘small 
and great’, ‘from the town of Damala and from as far away 
as Hagion Oros went over to the Franks (vv. 1496-8 [112]). At 
Andravida the archons of the plain of Elis all did homage to 
William of Champlitte and sent messengers everywhere they knew 
there lived friends and relatives of theirs to tell them what had 
happened and about the terms of the ‘Champenois’ (vv. 1631-8 
(116]). Three of the archons of Monemvasia handed in the. keys 
of the fortress to William II of Villehardouin; they were «oi 
evtyeviK@tEpOL Of those living in the town (vv. 2944-9). Sometimes 
we find the collective phrase 10 &pyovtoAdyu(ov) — ‘of Morea 
and all Mesarea’ (v. 1642), as well as of Skorta (vv. 5469-70); 
a certain part of the Byzantines is also styled in the same way 
(vv. 4106, 5174, 8897).°° Among the archons themselves the ar- 
chontopouloi, the lower stratum, may be discerned. At Andravida 
the archontologi of Morea and all Mesarea came to terms with 
William of Champlitte that all the archontopouloi who had had 
pronoias would have «tiv @v@pm@néav Kai thy otpateiayv, 
everyone according to his rank (vv. 1642-46 [116]).” 
Incontrast to D. Jacoby, J. Ferluga thinks that it was the archon- 
topouloi who held military pronoias (in his words everyone held 
one), while among the archons themselves there were both owners 
of hereditary estates and of estates that consisted of patrimonial 
lands and of pronoias. If we judge by the history of the term 
archontopouloi (see above) such a suggestion has a certain 
logic.'° Whatever the future studies may reveal about the ex- 


98. Cf. Ferluga, ‘Aristocratie’, 81; id., ‘Plemstvo’, 122. 

99. Cf. vv. 5463-4: «&pyovtes... Kai GpyovtémovAa Ki GAAOV AGodv pET’ 
abtovc». 

100. Ferluga, ‘Plemstvo’, 123-4; id., ‘Aristocratie’, 83-5. On the archons all 
in all being pronoiars, see: A. Carile, ‘Sulla pronoia...’, 58 ff.; id., Storia, 241 
ff. A recent reservation cf. at P. Gounarides, ‘Oi noditikéc npotinobéoeis yd 
thy avtistacn otobs Aativoug 16 1204’, S 5 (1983), 151-2. Cf. G.L. Kurbatov, 
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istence of the pronoia in the Peloponnese before the Frankish 
conquest (if, of course, they bring into use new sources), the nature 
of the archons’ patrimonial estates at that time was already com- 
patible with the principal characteristics of feudalism.'®! 

Most scholars believe that the Greek towns did not have a strong 
middle class (mesoi). It consisted of tradesmen, owners of lands 
in the surroundings of the town or of estates in the town itself. 
This stand is confirmed by the absence of craft corporations during 
the period in question, and also by the lack of data about any 
independent town institutions. There is, however, some informa- 
tion about the existence of micro-groups: in Thebes, for example, 
in the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century there 
existed a confraternity whose activity consisted in organizing the 
cult towards an icon of the Virgin Mary, kept in a convent in 
Naupaktos. Its member Stephen from Corinth was obviously no 
immigrant to Thebes, but he joined the brothers on their tours 
with the icon around different regions of continental Greece. With 
one possible exception the confraternity did not have members 
of high social status.'© 

Despite this relatively weak social background, at the end of 
the eleventh and in the twelfth century the centre of life in the 
province moved from the functioning of the theme organization 
towards town activity. On the one hand, this was due to the promo- 
tion of some local industries which gained a regional significance. 
Corinth was most subjected to these changes. It was not by chance 
that later the Chronicle of Morea would preserve a tradition gran- 
ting this town the leading role in the Peloponnese. During the 
Norman invasion in 1147 Corinth yielded more loot than Thebes; 


op. cit., 159, 161. 
101, Medvedev, Mistra, 53; P. Gounarides, op. cit., 143; G.L. Kurbatov, op. 
cit., 159. 
102. J. Nesbitt - J. Witta, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’, BZ 68 
(1975), 378, 383; Angold, ‘Shaping’, 18. 
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the sack cost it its further prosperity. Van der Vin is sceptical 
about the functioning of the diolkos in the twelfth century and 
considers the evidence on that issue an antique reminiscence.'? 
There is sound evidence, however, of the existence of silk produc- 
tion, and, moreover, not only of local importance. Venetian mer- 
chants were interested mainly inthe export of agricultural products, 
so here there was no exterior stimulus for development. Purely 
internal were also the causes which gave impetus to the development 
of glass production. The remains of an eleventh - twelfth - century 
glassworks in Corinth point to the existence of a production of 
medium volume: the wokshop had only one furnace and about 
11 sq m of working space. 

Certain specialization in the town activities also continued in 
Patras and Monemvasia. The ships of the latter often appeared 
in the port of Athens. Sparta and Nikli prospered, too.'™ 

On the other hand there appeared the Venetians. A lot has 
already been written on the disastrous role of the Venetians in 
the economic development of the Empire after 1082. Probably, 
one of the reasons which attracted the Republic to the Greek 
towns was their economic welfare, which would have been impossi- 
ble without the existence of a home market, however limited it 
might have been. Corinth was'again among the most often visited 
towns on the peninsula. The journey from the capital where the 
Venetian colony was most numerous, sometimes was carried out 


even by land.'°’ Sparta did not lag behind, either. One of the . 


most enterprising Venetian merchants, Romano Mairano, toured 


103. Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:211. 

104. Kalligas, Monemvasia, 142; P. Tivéev, ‘Sur les cités byzantines aux XIe-XHe 
siécles’, BB 1 (1965), 155, 162; V. Panayotopoulos, TAnO@vopdc Kai oixiopoi 
tig TeAXonovwijoou 130¢-180¢ aidvac (Athens 1985), 49; N. K. Moutsopoulos, 
‘NikAv-Movyar’, in E’ MavedAArvo iotopixd ovvédpio: Tpaxtixd (Thessalonica, 
1984), 185. On textile industries in Patras, see M. Hendy, Studies, 207. 

105. Angold, Empire, 248; M. Martin, ‘The Venetians in the Byzantine Empire 
before 1204’, BF XIII (1988), 211. 
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its region in 1153-1154, and during the period 1165-1171 Vitale 
Voltani was the leading figure in the olive oil market in Sparta, 
Thebes and Corinth. In the middle of the century the archons 
of Sparta sold about 400 measures of olive oil to be transported 
to the capital and resold there. Twenty years later eleven Venetians 
lodged a claim for 105 milliaresia, lost in a deal in the same 
town.'® Naturally, Venetian merchants obtained different kinds 
of property in Greek towns. There is evidence that since 1146 
(in Corinth), and since 1168 (in Sparta) there existed Venetian 
monasteries. '”’ 

Thus, Venetian presence in the Greek towns stimulated, at least 
at the start, agricultural activity because of the growing demand 
for cereals, olive oil, cotton and linen goods. In the twelfth century 
the Peloponnese even became the major cereals supplier of the 
capital. In the ‘‘increasingly market-oriented economy’’ of the 
peninsula Venetian merchants might have had an ‘‘appreciable, 
and perhaps even definable, catalytic impact’’ on the appearance 
of profit as a stimulus for local peasantry. However, the presence 
of the Venetians in the Peloponnese as a whole should not be 
overestimated. They played an essential but not a dominating role 
in local trade, more exactly — in ‘‘specific localities”. They had 
exclusive control only on the big trade operations with the 
West.' 

Those who profited most from the Venetian trade activity in 


106. A. Lombardo - R. Morozzo della Rocca (eds.), Nuovi documenti del 
commercio veneto dei secoli XI-XIII (Venice, 1953), no. 316, no. 320 after Fr. 
Thiriet, La Romanie vénitienne en moyen Age (Paris, 1958). Cf. M.S. Kordoses, 
‘Td Epndpio oth Bvvavtivi, AaKxavia (O' ai. - 1204)’, in Npaxtixd tod A’ 
tomKkob ouvedpiov Aaxwvik@v MeAetav (Athens, 1983), 112; M. Hendy, Studies, 
52. 

107. P. Schreiner, ‘Untersuchungen zu den Niederlassungen westlicher Kaufleute 
im byzantinischen Reich des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts’, BF VII (1979), 179; Angold, 
Empire, 198-9. 
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Greece, were the big landowners and the town archons. This, 
of course, helped the transition of the Greek lands into a raw- 
material base of the Italian republic. Further economic growth 
would have been naturally in favour of the general progress of 
the Pepifsulas yet, as M. Angold remarks, hardly to their advan- 
tage. 


As we saw, this provincial social elite is not often mentioned 
in the sources. The families originating from the Peloponnese 
were civil (Xeroi, Choirosphaktes, Alpheoi, Sgouroi) and there 
was only one military among them — the Maurozomes, being 
out of the Komnenos clan.'!° The absence of top-layer ruling- 
class representatives of local origin had serious consequences for 
the behaviour of the social elite and the middle class, as well 
as for the social psychology of the Peloponnesians. Probably, 
liberated to a considerable extent from the imperial ideal, the 
local aristocracy had more freedom, that freedom the lack of 
which makes A. Kazhdan qualify the behaviour of the Byzantines 
as ‘individualism without freedom’.''!! We do not know how 
often the estates of the aristocracy from Constantinople, mention- 
ed in the Treaty of Partition (Kantakouzenoi, Branades, Angeloi) 
were visited by their owners, who were obviously away from the 
peninsula when the Empire was divided. It is hardly probable, 
as I. P. Medvedev maintains, that the family estates of the Kan- 
takouzenoi were in the Peloponnese despite the popular hypothesis 
that the Greek seigneur who helped Geoffrey-of Villehardouin 
in the winter of 1204 was a member of this family.'” 


109. In ‘Archons’, 249. 

110. Kazhdan, Sostav, 203-5. Cf. M. Hendy, op. cit., 137. On the Sgouroi, 
see Chapter II. 

111. A.P. Kazhdan - G. Constable, People and Power..., 34 (see n. 57 on 
p. above); A. Kazhdan, ‘The Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal’, in Byzantine 
Aristocracy, 43-57; id., - A.W. Epstein, Change..., 104 ff. 
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Such a state of the upper layers of the Peloponnesian society 
suggests a considerable role of the local archons and the church 
as a whole. When in the twelfth century the Arabs threatened 
the Peloponnesian coasts again, the bishop of Argos and Nauplion 
Leo moved the nunnery of the Virgin Mary tij¢ “Apsias to another 
convent which he built at Merbaka (1143).'!3 Two of the top 
church hierarchs of the Peloponnese left a trace in the intellectual 
activity of the imperial elite in the twelfth century — Nicholas, 
the bishop of Methone (1115/20-1161, or later) felt himself bound 
with the local church tradition and wrote a Vita of Meletios the 
New (f1105), who had served in Attica and Boeotia. He is also 
the author of the canon and the sticharion about St. Leo of 
Methone, and was probably the founder of the cult for that saint. 
It is possible that Nicholas might indeed have miraculously found 
his body at about 9 km east from Methone, as the studies of 
historical geographers show.''* The cult of St. Nikon in 
Lakedaimon was apparently supported by the metropolitan see 
of the same name. During the frangokratia pilgrims continued 


in Southwest Peloponnese: D. Georgacas - W. McDonald, Place Names of 
Southwest Peloponnesus (Mineapolis, 1967), no. 1176. 
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yous (Athens, 1975), 35. 
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and the Classical Tradition, ed. M. Mullet and R. Scott (Birmingham, 1981), 
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to come to his monastery in the town.'!’ The Patras ar- 
chbishopric prompted the reverence of apostle Andrew who accor- 
ding to the sigillographic data, was the patron of ecclesiastical 
persons for the most part.'!® The future metropolitan of Corinth, 
George Pardos (Gregory), while still in Constantinople, composed 
several treatises on grammar and rhetoric which had a rich 
manuscript tradition.!!” 


The study of H. Kalligas suggests that probably by the middle 
of the twelfth century a member of the Kontostephanos family, 
who had participated in the naval operations in the region, founded 
the ‘Kontostephanos’ monastery near Monemvasia. It is possible 
that the spot of the monastery was chosen for its view of the 
sea (and of the site of the sea battle?) and was identical with 
the church of Geroumana (12th c.).!'8 But this activity cannot 
be paralleled to that of the Peloponnesian clergy. In the twelfth 
century the whole peninsula was strewn with religious buildings 
and in most cases this construction was initiated by the local church. 


‘Though splendour was not characteristic of the Peloponnesian 
churches of that period (the absence of mosaics points to the 
resources of the region), they were performed in a remarkable 
fashion and had more than regional significance. They do not 
point to the existence of a Peloponnesian style despite the conformi- 
ty with the local traditions, but followed the rules of the so-called 
‘Greek school’ in Byzantine art. Some of its best examples are 
to be found on the peninsula. The church architecture, however, 
was not conservative, and the structure and decoration reveal in- 
fluences from Attica, Asia Minor, Constantinople, elements from 
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the East and the West, for example, in Argolis (see Chapter 
II1.3.2.).! 

The above review shows that the pattern of the Peloponnesian 
history in the century before the conquest was created by the 
town through the different manifestations of its activity. But on 
the way down the typology ladder — from the big towns to the 
ordinary fortresses, the leading role of the town faded, especially 
in the interior of the peninsula. The social situation in the Greek 
provinces at the end of the century did not favour the continuation 
of the economic upsurge. The corruption among the theme 
aristocracy, the tax embezzlements, the piratical attacks on the 
coast caused stagnation which was reinforced by some negative 
aspects of Venetian trade activity. By 1198 the Peloponnese came 
to the attention of Constantinople for the last time and again 
in connection with the taxes. Having at their disposal no important 
demographical resources’? or imperial military support, the 
forces which in 1204-1205 met the invading Franks, were, of course, 
not by chance within the walls of the towns. The crusaders took 
note for that in their tradition — by the special for the knighthood 
figure twelve, the number of Charlemagne’s companions. 
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claims that in the period considered the Peloponnese was densely populated. Cf. 
the review of Panayotopoulos’ work by M. S. Kordoses in ‘Iotopikoyewypagika 
2 (1988), 203 ff. 
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Chapter II 


Political and Administrative Development 
of Frankish Morea (1204-1262) 


«“Agétov yap épxépdioev 6 npiywinas Mr vAidwog 
. KaoTpov tng MovoBaoiac, éxAdtvve 1} ayevtia tov: obK 
slyév yap va payetar pé &VOpwnov tov Kdopov.» 


(TO Xpovikdov tod Mopéwe, 3142-4) 


1. The Conquest of the Peninsula by the Knights of the Fourth 
Crusade (1204-1252) 


On 12 April 1204 the knights of the Fourth Crusade ‘with the 
help of God’ took Constantinople, ‘the strongest city in all the 
world.’! The subjugation of the territories parceled out 
beforehand began, however, only in the autumn. Scholars are 
not unanimous about the treaty agreement concerning the Pelopon-- 
nese, especially its northeastern parts that, together with Boeotia 
and central Euboea, were omitted in the Partitio terrarum imperii 
Romaniae compiled between 12 April and 9 May. The share of 
Venice was more discernible. Next to the territories west of the 


1. Villehardouin, para. 251 (65). The pages in parentheses (and sometimes in 
square brackets) are after the translation by Sir. Frank Marzials in Memoirs of 
the Crusades by Villehardouin and de Joinville (London, 1926). Part of this chapter 
is included in my article already mentioned in n. 67 on p. above. 
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Pindos the Republic was assigned the western Peloponnese from 
Patras to Modon and the hinterland (probably from Kalavryta 
to Ostrovo) as well as the theme of Lakedaimonia to the 
southeast.” The interpretation of Villehardouin’s phrase ‘l’isle de 
Grece’ (paras. 258, 264) is of crucial importance to the parties 
at issue. Villehardouin gives this island, together with ‘all the land 
on the further side of the straits, towards Turkey’ (that is, Asia 
Minor), as being alloted to the candidate for the throne not 
elected.? According to N. Oikonomidés however, here the Byzan- 
tine islands close to Asia Minor are concerned.* After the elec- 
tion of Baldwin Boniface of Montferrat exchanged the territories 
in Asia Minor for Thessalonica and the area around it. Why then 
were the above mentioned territories omitted in the Treaty of 
Partition — as being assinged (and ceded?) to Boniface of Montfer- 
rat or as being controlled by the famous Leo Sgouros? Whatever 
the case might have been, the campaign of Boniface down to 
these regions was not questioned, while the operations of Villehar- 
douin and Champlitte in the Peloponnese would call forth the 
interference of Venice. It is also necessary to have in mind that 
Thessaly and Attica were assigned to the pilgrims.° 


2. A. Carile, ‘Partitio terrarum imperii Romanie’, SVz 7 (1965), 219, ll. 45-8, 
57-62, 161 n. 181; id., Storia, 202. Onthe dating of the Partitio, see N. Oikonomidés, 
‘La décomposition de l’empire byzantin...’, 8-11 (seen. 53onp. above); Carile, 
op. cit., 322-3. 

3. (67) On the same phrase, see Henry of Valenciennes, Histoire, para. 584 
(p. 69). And Robert of Cléry (La conquéte de Constantinople, CX] [ed. Ph. Lauer, 
Paris, 1924], 105, 1. 16) says that Venice took over ‘‘l’isle de Mosson’’. Most 
of the scholars identify this island with the Peloponnese while B. Hendricks 
(‘Quelques problémes a la conquéte de la Morée par les Francs’, BuCavtiva 4 
{1922}, 386) claims that the island concerned was Crete. 

4. N. Oikonomidés, op. cit., 6-7. 

5. Carile, Storia, 230; id, ‘Partitio’, 164. He (ibid., 152 n. 147, 159, 164, 188, 
199) is a staunch adherent to the first hypothesis: at the beginning ‘‘l’isle de Grece”’ 
(that is, the Peloponnese) was assigned to Boniface but after his rival was elected 
Emperor its western part was ceded to Venice; she, in her turn, probably ceded 
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In response to the above question N. Oikonomidés lays special 
emphasis on the use in the Partitio of official Byzantine informa- 
tion about the state of the Empire on the eve of 12 April 1204. 
Therefore the omissions were not due to ignorance. In his opinion 
they obviously idicate that the territories omitted were controlled 
by Sgouros and not by the government.® How far had the former 
extended his actual power just before the fateful event? 

It should be noted that some major details in the career of 
that, to quote an interesting statement, ‘curiously non-Greek 
figure’ of the time remain obscure while others still give rise to 
debates.’ Why did Leo (7?) Sgouros levy on his own behalf the 


her territories in central Greece(?) and the island of Euboea to the marquis. Cf. 
Bon, Morée, 53, 54; Kordoses, Conquest, 72. Villehardouin, however, says (para. 
264 [70}) that in return for the ‘‘terre’’ first assigned to him Boniface asked the 
Emperor Baldwin to cede him ‘“‘le roialme de Salonique’’. J. Longnon 
(Compagnons, 230, 252) repeats the same statement and dates it in May-June 
1204. I. Bodilov (comm. of Zofroa djo Vilarducn, Zaviadjavaneto na 
Konstantinopol [Sofia, 1985], 146 n. 16, 164) specifies that Villehardouin is wrong 
to speak of a kingdom of Thessalonica as early as 1204. He claims that Boniface 
asked not only for Thessalonica but for Macedonia, Epiros, Thessaly and Hellas 
as well, and the Emperor gave his consent about the exchange. Cf., however, 
ibid., 203: only Thessalonica in return for Asia Minor. 

6. N. Oikonomidés, op. cit., 11-2, 17, 18; ‘Iotopta tod ‘EAAnuixobd “E@vove, 
vol. 9 (Athens, 1979), 248 (Chrysa Maltezou); A. Danceva-Vasileva, Bulgaria i 
Latinskata imperija, 1204-1261 (Sofia, 1985), 49. Contra: Carile, Storia, 323-4. 
Cf. recently Kalligas, Monemvasia, 144-5. 

7. Kordoses, Conquest, 64, 166; Cheetham, Greece, 65. Sources and recent 
literature: Choniates, 604 1. 59 - 608 1. 60, 609 1. 73 - 6101. 9 . 26-35, 
638: ll. 41-61 (the pages in parentheses/square brackets are after the translation 
by H-J. Magoulias: O City of Byzantium, Annals of Niketas Choniatés (Detroit, 
1984]); Villehardouin, paras. 301, 324, 331-2; Akominatos, 1: 308 Il. 4-11, 324 
1. 14 ff., 326 1. 30 ff.; 2: 122 Il. 17-30, 124 1. 21, 125 1. 2, 164.1. 5 -'188 1, 
24, esp. 169 1. 25 - 171 1. 16; Chronikon, vv. 1463-89, 1528-38 (the pages in 
parentheses/square brackets are after the translation by H.E. Lurier, Crusaders 
as Conquerors...); Livre, paras. 96-101; Libro, paras. 92-6; Cronaca, 423-4; George 
Akropolites, Historia, ed. by A. Heisenberg - P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1978), 13 ll. 
19-22; Theodore Skoutariotes, Synopsis chronike, ed. by K.N. Sathas in Bibliotheca 
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main fleet tax in the horia of Athens and Thebes-Euripos in 1198? 
When did he receive the title of sebastohypertatos (found on a 
lead seal of his) which marked affiliation to the highest rank of 
the aristocracy throughout the twelfth century? Should we treat 
Skoutariotes saying that the runaway Alexios III Angelos gave 
Sgouros the title of Despot, the second highest title in the Empire? 
Is it possible to date, at least approximately, the latter’s hositilities 
in Africa and Boeotia? 

Leo Sgouros was born in Nauplion and, succeeding his father 
there, ‘for some time prevailed over his countrymen, by force 
rather than by persuasion’.2? The Memorandum (Hypomnesti- 
kon) of Michael Choniates addressed to Alexios III Angelos in 
1198 mentions that the Thebans, the Chalcidians and the Athenians 
paid «dxép nA@ipn@v TH Lyovp® Kai tH mpaitop.° Perhaps 


Graeca Medii Aevi, vol. 7 (Paris, 1894), 453 ll. 25-8; Innocent III, Reg., XIV, 
in PL 216: 460; ‘Petitions’, 288 ll. 5-12; Ephraim Ainios, Chronographia, ed. 
by O. Lampsides (Athens, 1985), 2: 237-8, vv. 7296-332, 247: vv. 7578-80; I. 
Bozilov, op. cit., 148 n. 26, TIB, I (Koder), 68; N. Zacharopoulos, ‘H “ExxAnoia 
othyv “EAAdéa kata th @payKkoxparia (Thessalonica, 1981), 82 ff., 119, 234-5; 
R. Radi¢, ‘Oblasni gospodari u Vizantiji krajem XII i u prvim decenijama XIII 
veka’, ZRVI XXIV-XXV (1986), 245; M. S. Kordoses, ZvyuBorn othv iotopia 
kai tonoypagia tijc mepioxiis Kopivdov atobs Mécous xpdvous (Athens, 1981), 
95 ff; id., Conquest, 63 f., 162 f., A.G.K. Savvides, Medétec Bulavrivijs iatopiacs 
11lov-13o0v aidva (Athens, 1986), 41-2; id., ‘Strife’, 258, 260, 261, 272; id., MGEI, 
74-6; id., ‘Note’, 289-95. 

8. Choniates, 605 ll. 65-70 (332; 408 n. 1640); Brand, BCH, 152; R. Radié, 
op. cit., 248 and references. According to M.G. Lambrynides (‘H Navaiia &nd 
TOV ’Apyalotdtav xpdvev Expt TOV Kab’ Huds (Nauplia, 1975°} 28) Sgouros’ 
father, Theodore(?), was appointed ‘archon of Nauplion’ by Manuel I Komnenos 
in 1180. Cf. S. Doanidou, ‘H payKxoxpatia othv TI6An tev “AOnvav, 1205-1456 
(Athens, 1979), 199; Savvides, MGEI, 74 (Theodore was a ‘Peloponnesian 
toparch’); id., ‘“H Pufavtivh OrBa, 996/7 - 1204 u.X.’, Totopixoyewypagixa 
2 (1988), 49. 

9. Akominatow, 1:308 Il. 8-11 = G. Stadtmiiller, Michael Choniates, 284 ll. 
1-4. The second editor dates the Memorandum to 1198/1199. Most scholars think 
that here Sgouros-son is concerned. But M.G. Lambrynides, loc. cit., and after 
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a service like this might have been connected with the bearing 
of the title of panhypertimos on Sgouros’ behalf. The title is men- 
tioned in Michael Choniates’ letter to the logothete of the drome 
Constantine Tornikes. The letter is an appeal for assistance against 
Sgouros’ expected raids on Attica. The problem is that we are 
not able to establish the exact place of that title in the Byzantine 
hierarchy of the time. It seems obvious, however, that the other 
title of Sgouros.— sebastohypertatos, was much higher than the 
first one.'° 

We cannot be sure when Leo Sgouros received the title of 
sebastohypertatos. The practice of the Court indicates that during 
the reign of Manuel I Komnenos this title belonged to two of 
the Emperor’s sons-in-law — Constantine Angelos, the husband 
of the last daughter of Alexios I Komnenos, Theodora, and 
Theodore Vatatzes — married to the youngest daughter of John 
Il Komnenos, Eudokia.'' Most probably at the time of the 
Angeloi the title remained in possession of the Vatatzes family. 


him, A. Sawvides, loc. cit., claim that the father had a major role in those activities. 
Cf. id., ‘Strife’, 258 n. 1, 261 n. 4. 

10. The letter, no. 77, is in Akominatos, 2: 124-5, the passage refered to — 
124 |. 121 ff. G. Stadtmiiller (op. cit., 252) used the mention of the threat on 
behalf of Sgouros to date the letter as early as the second half of 1199 or 1200. 
No. 77 is connected with no. 75, "Exi tod kavixAsiov (Theodore Eirenikos). — 
Akominatos, 2: 121-2 and esp. 122 1. 18 ff. On the same grounds G. Stadtmiiller 
(loc. cit.) gave as Frithgrenze 1200. The dating of the first letter has been accepted, 
‘‘conjecturalement’’, by J. Darrouzés (‘Les discours d’Euthyme Tornikés [1200- 
1205]’, REB XXVI [1968], 106 1. 14 and n. 18), who points out that in it Constantine 
Tornikes appears to be a very recent successor of his father Demetrios as logothete 
of the drome. Cf. id. (ed.), George et Démétrios Tornikés, Lettres et discours 
(Paris, 1970), 34. However, Brand (BCH, 142-3) thinks that Constantine Tornikes 
became logothete of the drome ca. 1200 or 1201. Cf. also Angold, Empire, 280 
(in 1201). 

11. Their precise title was pansebastohypertatos but according to L. Stiernon 
(‘Notes de prosopographie et de titulature byzantines: Constantin Ange 
[pan]sébastohypertate’, REB XIX [1961], 276-7, 281-3) it was identical with 
sebastohypertatos. 
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Yet in a letter of the archbishop of Ochrid, Demetrios Choma- 
tianos, written in or after December 1222, George Daimonogiannes 
from Monemvasia, Oeto¢ of Theodore Komnenos Doukas and 
bearing thé title of protopansebastohypertatos is mentioned." 
Since his title was unfamiliar in the Nicaean court one may only 
assume that it was the same Alexios III who had given it to him 
(after the Emperor was ransomed by Michael I Doukas?). It is 
then probable that Sgouros became sebastohypertatos when marry- 
ing the youngest daughter of Alexios III, Eudokia, in Larissa 
in the autumn of 1204. For the present the assertion based on 
Skoutariotes that the father rejected his second son-in-law, the 
Despot Theodore Laskaris, and made fast the marriage between 
Eudokia and Sgouros ceding the title of Despot to the latter, re- 
mains unbacked by other sources though it is supported by some 
scholars. 


If we return to the appearance of a Sgouros levying the ploimoi, 
we may consider the following possibility: in connection with the 
Privilegium issued to the Venetians in 1198 and with the multiplied 
piratical raids on the Aegean seacoast, the duties of the civil of- 
ficial, the praetor, were doubled there by the archon of the horion 
of Corinth/Argos - Nauplion, the latter being Leo Sgouros or 
his father. Leo’s chances seem a little bit greater if we recall the 
words of Michael Choniates from the walls of the Athenian 
acropolis that Leo ‘was not unfamiliar to him and would often 


12. Chomatianos, col. 92; cf. P. Magdalino, ‘A Neglected Authority...’, 316-23. 

13. Cf. recently Kordoses, Conquest, 71-2; id., Southern Greece, 9; Savvides, 
‘Note’, 291 n. 8. Contra: R. Radi¢, op. cit., 250, 251 n. 24 who claims that 
the ‘agreement in Thessaly’ was reached at the end of 1204 but the wedding was 
‘celebrated’ in the beginning of 1205. He thinks that Sgouros usurped the title 
of sebastohypertatos. This might have happened in any time after 1200/1201 but 
the implication would be that Sgouros had already penetrated into the high 
aristocratic circles before he became son-in-law of Alexios III, and if so, would 
change our traditional view of Sgouros’ marriage to Eudokia. 
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come to him to discuss matters’.!* There ought to have existed, 
though briefly, a period of co-operation between them, especially 
if we claim that probably Sgouros went on to bleed the Athenians 
with the hateful tax. 

Such an assumption could explain the presence of a fleet at 
Sgouros’ disposition and his operations along the coasts of central 
Greece and Argonauplia (Hermione and the island of Aegina). 
That fleet might not necessarily have been the sign of an alliance 
with the pirates of Aegina and Salamis.'* The assumption is also 
backed up by the Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea saying 
that at the arrival of the crusaders Sgouros ‘as governor and rightful 
lord held’ Corinth, Argos and Nauplion ‘on the part of the basileus 
of the Romans.’'* He was most likely to have exceeded his rights 
profiting by the breaking up of the central authority and by the 
fiscalization of the local administration. Thus he had opened 
piratical cnerations by himself and, by ‘treachery’ and force, put 
under his personal control Argos and Corinth, notwithstanding 
and because of the opposition of the metropolitan of Corinth, 
Nicholas.’ This behaviour was also incited by the punitive ex- 
pedition of the megas dux Michael Stryphnos. 

Though specious at first sight such an assumption is open to 
criticism from several directions. As has been pointed out the 
problem whether Corinthia and Argonauplia were one or two 
horia, and had respectively one (Corinth) or two centres, is still 
to be definitely solved. What is more, the contemporary sources 
did not mention Sgouros as ‘archon’. J. Herrin even assumes 
that the fleet archons seemed to disappear towards the end of 
the twelfth century.'® Niketas Choniates presents Leo Sgouros as 





14. Choniates, 605 1. 80 (332). 


15. Brand, BCH, 152, 244; R. Radié, op. cit., 250n. 14. Cf. Sawvides, MGEI, 74. 


16. Chronikon, w. 1466-7 (111). 
17. Choniates, 605 ll. 70-1 (332). 
18. J. Herrin, ‘Realities...’, 279-80. 
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‘a man of no consequence’ at the beginning of his career and 
only the later Akropolites speaks of him as a «KopivOov &pyav», 
and later Skoutariotes writes that Sgouros in Corinth «xatdap- 
yovt».!? Yet the activity of Sgouros indicates: an obviously not 
accidental order: Nauplion, Argos, Corinth, Athens, Thebes, that 
is the centres of the theme of Hellas and Peloponnese and its 
administrative subdivisions but not, for example, a southeast and 
southwest direction towards Monemvasia and ‘the theme of 
Lakedaimonia’. The information that Sgouros had about the ac- 
tions of: the Daimonogiannes and Chamaretos families in these 
regions, together with the geographical factor, could be possible 
reasons for such an order of activity. 

The elimination of the above question-marks may be facilitated 
to a great extent by an attempt to look for Sgouros’ social 
background and objectives, as well as for its parallels. Scholars 
are not unanimous in this attempt either though most of them 
see Sgouros namely as being ‘archon of Nauplion’; according to 
some of them — and of Argos and Corinth as well.”® There are 
some reasons for such a statement in the polysemy of the term 
archon as a terminus technicus (though very often the denomina- 


19. Choniates, 605 1. 69 (332). The references to Akropolites and Skoutariotes 
are given in n. 7 above. _ 

20. On the thesis that Sgouros was archon of Nauplion and may be compared 
to John Chamaretos and the ‘archon of Methone’ see: Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 424, 
427 n. 25, 466-7; Hoffmann, Rudimente, 56, 95; J. Herrin, op. cit., 275-6; V. 
Konde, ‘“LvupPodj...’, 122, 193 (seen. 113 on p. above); Kordoses, Conquest, 
63, 64, 164, 166, 183; id., Southern Greece, 9; A.G.K. Savwvides, ‘ ‘H Ebpoua...’ 
318 (‘of Argolis and Corinthia’) [seen. 53, on p. above]. Cf. id.. Medétes..., 
41; id., ‘Strife’, 272; id., MGEI, 74 (‘archon of Nauplion and dynast-authentes 
of Argolis and Corinthia’); id., ‘ ‘H BoCavtiviy Onpa...’, 49 (‘iridependent dynast 
of Argolido-Corinthia’, ‘succeeding his father as dynast and authentes of 
Argolidocorinthia’); id., ‘Note’, 289, 290 n. 5, 292-3 n. 21, 294, 295 (‘‘archon 
and ‘tyrant’ of Argolis and Corinthia’’, ‘‘local archon’’, ‘‘Naupliote dynast’’, 
“‘archontia, i.e. rulership of Nauplion, Argos and Corinth’’, ‘‘lord of Argolis 
and Corinthia’’). 
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tion ‘archon’ is used by scholars without any ‘technical’ connota- 
tion), and especially in the shaping of the archons’ stratum in 
the Byzantine provinces during the twelfth century. (See above 
Chapter I). 

First, it should be noted that the family of the Sgouroi did 
not belong to the clan of the Komnenoi. It came into being in 
the middle of the eleventh century as a ‘purely civil’ one and 
kept its nature during the thirteenth century, too. Kazhdan’s in- 
quiry brings to light twelve representatives of this family which 
at the time of Alexios I was in the fifth, the last order of the 
Byzantine aristocracy, but later, through Leo Sgouros, entered 
the Angelos clan. Although A. Kazhdan does not specify the 
ethnogeographic origin of the family, the roots of Leo Sgouros 
in Nauplion seem to have been established. One Damiano 
Sgurothoma, a cowherd (sic!) of the same town, is mentioned 
in a document from the castellany of Corinth dated in the sixties 
of the fourteenth century; some ten years earlier a certain Sgouro 
lived in the area of Lechaina (in Elis).?! 

The origin of the Sgouroi (provided that one single family is 
concerned) and the succession from father to son come to be 
grave obstacles to the above-mentioned hypotheseis (that Sgouros 
had been an archon of a horion) since thus his father might have 
been active at the time of the Komnenoi as well. It is worth noting, 
however, that at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the form of the address to «éipyovtes Koup- 
vnvoi» kept the epithet of «mavevyevéctatoc».” One should 


21. J. Longnon - P. Topping, Document sur le Régime des terres dans la 
Principauté de Morée au XIVe s. (Paris, 1969), no. [X: 179 ll. 5-6, 190 1. 8, 
191 1. 6, 177 n. 60; cf. no. V:119, 120 1. 20 and Appendice I, 226. On the 
Peloponnesian origin of the Sgouroi, see: Miller, Essays, 54; Savvides, MGEI 
73-4. The Peloponnesians seem to have had quite curly hair. The Moreot family 
of the Sgouromalloi(!) is well-known. Cf. D.I. Polemis, The Doukai: A 
Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography (Univ. of London, 1968), 176-7. 

22. P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine Snobbery’, in Byzantine Aristocracy, 63. 
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also take into consideration the facts already mentioned in the 
previous chapter. Most of the representatives of the ‘civil’ 
aristocracy had immovable property in the towns while the great 
estates were an exception — probably the Chalkoutzes family had 
some.” Sgouros’ activity in 1198 suggests that he did exercise 
some official functions while later the title of sebastohypertatos 
— only a degree higher than the title of sebastos, put him close 
to the group of the provincial landowners (‘and officials’?). 
In view of the material discussed in Chapter I it seems not 
a mere accident to discover Leo Sgouros in the Chronicle of Morea 
as «uéyag G&vOpwnog Kai pofepdc OTpATIOTHG» (v. 1464); 
«ppdviog Kai BEBNAOG» (Vv. 1488);% «émaietds ... otpaTWd- 
tn¢» (v. 1528), and not as archon. Doxapatres Boutzaras, the 
defender of the fortress of Araklovon — imposing over the drongos 
of Skorta, comes also to have been «KLEYAS OTPATIOTHS» (vv. 1759- 
63). If «péyac &vOpwnoc» is paralleled by Villehardouin’s phrase 
‘halz hom’ (para. 301) as well as by Sgouros’ qualities — ‘mult 
sage et engineous’ (para. 331), then what is the meaning of « HEéyas 
otpati@dtn¢»? In any case not that of a ‘pronoiar’.2> Nor it is 
likely that Sgouros was a ‘‘distant forerunner of the later stradioti 


\ 


23. Kazhdan, Sostav, 92, 111-2, 113-4, 154, 177-8, 198-9, 204; id., 


‘Centrostremitel’nye i centrobeZnye...’, 15. 
24. The French version gives one single definition of Sgouros (‘‘seignor/sires 
de Corinthe, d’Argues et de Naples’’) — ‘‘vaillans (homs)’’, ‘‘apeleres’’ (‘brave’ 


— paras. 96-70 & n. 1). According to P. Kalonaros (p. 63) and H. Lurier (p. 
112 n. 11) «BéBnAocg» is a translation of ‘‘vaillans’’ interpreted as vilain. Cf. 
Cronaca, 423-4: ‘tun Capitano egregio soldato Luogotenente de Coranto, Argo 
e Napoli... savio e astuto ... famoso e valente soldato’’. 

25. It is worth noting that the toponym Ipévoua is attested in the vicinity 
of Nauplion. The census of 1879 gave the figure of 6355 for the population of 
the town together with the suburb of Pronoia. But the Venetian census of 1700 
did not mention the latter: V. Panayotopoulos, TAn@vopds Kai oixiopoi..., 187, 
tab. 24, 291. Cf. G. A. Choras, ‘ ‘H mpdvoia xpodotero tod NavzAiov’, P 16 
(1985-6), 537. Contra: M. Dendias, ‘Contribution...’, 354 n. 2 (see n. 84 on p. 

above): ‘the village of Pronoia in the vicinity of Nauplia’. On the meaning 
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most of which came from the area of Nauplia’: the late Italian 
version of the Chronicle of Morea still preferred ‘soldato’ to ‘stra- 
dioto’. It is also highly improbable that Sgouros was conceived 
as a knight, though some sides of his behaviour do not utterly 
exclude this possibility. Recent excavations in the northern sector 
of Akronauplia, in the site of the church of St. Theodore, laid 
bare the remnants of three churches dated to the eleventh — thir- 
teenth centuries, the middle of which has probably been dedicated 
to St. Theodore Stratelates.”’ It is difficult to say whether the 
Sgouroi in Nauplion considered the saint to be their patron, but 
Leo Sgouros himself seems to have done so. His already mentioned 
lead seal, now in the Athens Numismatic Museum, is of great 
interest in this respect, the invocatio being to St. Theodore (Stra- 
telates?): «LeBactotnéptatov, Maptuc, pe oxénoig / A€ovta 
Lyovp(@)v éx yévoug Katnypyévov».” It is also interesting to 
note that the effigy of the same saint appeared for the first time 
on coins in the reign of Manuel I Komnenos: with curly (sic!) 
hair, military clothes and arms in hand (a sword, a shield, a lance). 
The effigy of St. Theodore Stratelates is also to be found on 
three coins of Theodore I Lascaris; the excavations of 1896-1939 
alone uncovered 21 coins of this ruler of Nicaea. D. Metcalf even 
thinks that for the most this type of coin was probably minted 
in Corinth, between 1204 and 1210.” 


of the term stratiotes regarding the petty farmers in the Peloponnese ca. 1320, 
see: B. Ferjandié, ‘Quelques significations du mot stratiote dans les chartes de 
basse Byzance’, ZRVI XXI (1982), 101. On the status of the stratiotai according 
to the legal sources (most of them appear as pronoiars), see: M.C. Bartusis, ‘On 
the Status of Stratiotai During the Late Byzantine Period’, ibid., 53-9, esp. 59. 

26. Kordoses, Conquest, 65. 

27. V. Konde, op. cit., 194. There is a passage in Choniates (p. 76 ll. 85 ff.) 
which tells the popularity of the same saint in Corinth during the second half 
of the twelfth century. Cf. the commentary of H. Magoulias in O City...,377n. 217. 


28. V. Laurent, Les bulles métriques dans la sigillographie byzantine (Athens, 
1932), 116: no. 328. Cf. recently Savvides, MGEI, 75; id., ‘“Note’’, 295. 


29. D.M. Metcalf, Coinage in the Balkans, 820-1355 (Thessaloniki, 1965), 223: 
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The version of Sgouros’ death given in a fifteenth-century source 
is quite impressive as well: in late 1208 or early 1209 “‘in order 


to escape the state of slavery’’ he leapt on horseback from the 
inaccessible Akrocorinth.*° 


Yet it is more likely that in the case considered ‘stratiotes’ means 
‘warrior’; such a meaning does not contradict the facts mentioned 
above and can be deduced from the phrases in which the word 
is used.*!. 

The expressions «wéyac &vOpwmnoc» / ‘‘halz hom” are of still 
greater interest all the more that Villehardouin considers Sgouros 
and Michael Doukas in the same light; and Valenciennes (para. 
584) represents the former’s possessions as ‘‘toute la tierre |’ Argut 
et quanques il i apent’’.2? We should also recall Villehardouin’s 
narrative (para. 325 [85]) about the Greek man in the region of 
Methone who was ‘a great lord of the land’. These data, compared 
to the biased stories of Michael and Niketas Choniates, give the 


However, as we saw the most probable centre of the Greek mint-house was Thebes 
and not Corinth and there copper coins were minted. On the coin effigy of St. 
Theodore Stratelates and the coins of Theodore I Laskaris, see: M. Hendy, Coinage 
and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 1081-1261 (Washington, 1969) 69, 438, 422, 
423 pls. 30:2-3, 4-6, 7-10, 31: 6-7, 8-9, 10.On the seal effigies (on seals of both 
military and civil officials) of Stratelates and Tyrones, see: Kazhdan, Sostav, 133-4. 

30. ‘Petitions’, 288. The translation is after Savvides, ‘Note’, 291. There exists 
a second version of Sgouros’ death known to J.-A.-C. Buchon in 1846 and later 
borrowed from him by M.G. Lambrynides. It claims that Sgouros withdrew to 
Nauplion (after his attack from Akrocorinth upon the besieging crusaders) and 
was killed by a Lombard knight in a skirmish outside its walls. Sgouros was 
buried by his widow and the local archons in the city’s Metropolis. Cf. recently 
A.G.K. Savwvides, MeAétec..., 125 n. 153; id., MGEI, 76; id., ‘Note’, 293-4. It 
must be remembered, however, that Sgouros’ wife, Eudokia Angelina, is mentioned 
by Choniates (p. 611 1. 30-5 Lo) after the capture of Akrocorinth by the Franks 


(late 1209 or early 1210) as «és thv &w» (Nicaea) «dianAwifetam. Cf. Kordoses, 
Southern Greece, 32. 


31. Ferluga, ‘Aristocratie’, 81. 
32. Cf. R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Aux origines du despotat d’Epire et de la principauté 
d’Achaie’, B 43 (1973), 371. 








clue to the understanding of the real social nature of the 
‘phenomenon Leo Sgouros’. In a letter of 1208 to his nephew 
George, treating the murder of the latter’s son by Sgouros, the 
ex-metropolitan of Athens rated the killer’s villainies to be greater 
than those of the ‘Italians’ (the army of Boniface of Montferrat) 
who ‘tyrannized’ the Athenians.” The spiritual relationship ex- 
pressed in Sgouros’ addresses to Michael had obviously been over- 
shadowed by his blameworthy behaviour. Niketas Choniates open- 
ly speaks of Sgouros’ tyranny that affected not only the arch- 
bishops. After the narrative about the events that followed Easter, 
1206 he indignantly condemns those who «xaKxodaipovas Tupav- 
vidac mepieBaAovto...»: Leo Sgouros in Corinth and Nauplion, 
Leo Chamaretos, ‘holding sway over the vale of Lakedaimon, 
was tyrant over the Laconians. Aitolia and the lands adjacent 
to Nikopolis, as well as those extending to Epidamnos, were in 
the possession of Michael... Yet another man occupied the 
highlands above Thessaly which now are called Great Vlachia 
and ruled over the inhabitants there... first among the Roman 
tyrants was Leon Sgouros.’™ It is true that the expression ‘tyran- 
nos’ is not quite clear to illustrate what was the way Sgouros 
had used to becomean absolute ruler of Nauplion. But the common 
Byzantine notion of ‘tyranny’ generally revealed illegal seizure 
of power (e.g. by rebels against the legitimate Emperor) and 
therefore had a negative connotation; or otherwise was applied 
neutrally about a foreign ruler/absolute monarch. A second 
semantic level probably came from the ancient idiom when between 
the seventh and the fourth century B.C. it was synonymous with 
basileus and anax but with harsher shades of meaning.* 


33. Akominatos, 2:169 1. 25 ff. 

34, Choniates, 637 1. 38-638 ll. 56 ff. (350). Cf. Akominatos, 2:185 ll. 2-5. 

35. Hoffmann, Rudimente, 96; Savvides, ‘Strife’, 237-8, 256; J.L. O’ Neil, ‘The 
Semantic Usage of Tyrannos and Related Words’, Antichron 20 (1986), 40; Sovery 
i rasskazy..., 447-8 (n. 181), 497 (n. 812); R. Radic, op. cit., 247-8, 252. In the 
context of the passage of Choniates the assumption of H. Kalligas (Monemvasia, 
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And so: Leo Sgouros did not inherit from his father the archon- 
ship of Nauplion (we mean here the technical sense of the word) 
but rather became like him dynast of the town ca. 1198..His family 
ought to have possessed some patrimonial lands in the area. After 
his abortive attempt to take the acropolis of Athens Sgouros ‘car- 
ried off those animals suitable for the yoke and as food’®® which 
points to the existence of land estates (his own and newly acquired?) 
at his disposal. Perhaps Sgouros’ official function while par- 
ticipating in the levy of the ploimoi opened a way for him to 
strengthen his own position.*” The abuse of his powers turned 
him at first into an absolute master of Nauplion (ca. 12007). 


Manuel Kamyitzes’ activities in Thessaly in the summer of 1201 
might have really ‘encouraged’ Sgouros in his own deeds. It seems 
to us, however, that the latter had taken possession of Argos 
before 1202 — on the ‘grounds’ that ‘the Argives shared the same 
borders’.*® And Sgouros had certainly gained control over the 
area of Corinth before the end of 1201; his raids in Attica after 
1198-1199 might have been a possible reality. In the above mention- 
ed letter (see n. 10) to Constantine Tornikes Sgouros appears as 
«t& évtdg “IoGyod Sn Katepyacduevog Kui ti “AttiKi 
cpodpotepov npooPardg: viv i mpdtepov». Then followed 
Michael Choniates’ appeals for assistance from Constantinople 
and the ‘plotting’ of the metropolitan of Corinth that resulted 
in the campaign of the megas dux Michael Stryphnos against 


147-8) that Leon Chamaretos was ‘‘archon’”’ of the Lakons is ‘not plausible, 
notwithstanding the accent put on the neutral kpat@v and the reference to O’Neil 
(whom she takes for N. Oikonomideés). 

36. Choniates, 608 Il. 42-3 (333). 

37. Angold, ‘Archons’, 243; TIB, 1 (Koder), 68; Ferluga, ‘Aristocratie’, 81; 
id., ‘Plemstvo’ 119. 

38. Choniates, 606 Il. 92-3 (332-3). On Kamytzes see A.G.K. Savvides, ‘Td 


kivnua Tob MavovhA Kap(y)pitén-Kapiton oth B.A. Maxedovia. Kai ott] Geo- 
casa otis apyés tod 130v ai.’, OeooadiKod ‘Huspoadyno 12 (1987), 148 ff. 
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Nauplion (1201-2). After its failure Sgouros became full master 
of Corinth (12037).% 

Being ‘tyrant’ of Nauplion and Corinth Sgouros appeared as 
an independent magnate who already had at his disposal his own 
troops, warships and siege engines.*° He did not feel himself 
bound up with Byzantium and acknowledged that ‘advantage dic- 
tates the use of might’.*! The narratives of Niketas (638, 11. 52- 


39. Savwvides, ‘Strife’, 258 n. 1, 272: Nauplion became autonomous ca. 1200. 
To our knowledge a few scholars (Brand, BCH, 152, N. Oikonomidés, ‘La 
décomposition...’ 17 and indirectly M. Hendy, Studies, 437) claim that the capture 
of Argos happened before 1202. R. Radi¢ (op. cit., 249 n. 10, 250 n. 15) points 
out that the event was certainly posterior to the summer of 1201 and puts the 
expedition against Corinth in 1202, the campain of Stryphnos in 1202-3 and the 
appeals of Choniates as predicting the future siege of Athens by Sgouros. Brand 
does not make any connection between these appeals and Stryphnos’ expediction. 
According to him they followed the murder of the metropolitan of Corinth but 
failing, were in their turn followed by a brief, again fruitless, journey of Michael 
to Constantinople (about 1202). Such a course of events seems a little bit too 
‘crowded’. On other dating of these events (1202-3), see: Hoffmann, Rudimente, 
57; TIB 1 (Koder), loc. cit.; H. Magoulias, op. cit., 332 while V. Konde, op. 
cit., 172 dates the capture of Argos and Corinth in 1203 and 1204 respectively. 
Cf. recently Savvides, MGEI, 75 (the same dating) but id., ‘Note’, 290 n. 5: 
Argos and Corinth were taken in or before 1202. It is not clear why D. Smolitskaja 
in her commentary on Villehardouin’s translation in Russian identifies ‘‘Naples”’ 
with Apros in Thrace and therefore makes Sgouros ‘ruler of Corinth and Apros’ 
since 1202: Zofrua djo Vilarduen, Vzjatie Kontstantinopolja. Pesni truverov 
(Moscow, 1984), 279, 281. 

40. About Sgouros as magnate, see: Sovety i rasskazy..., 723 (cf. 89); Ferluga, 
‘Plemstvo’, 122; N. Oikonomidés, op. cit., 17, 18; Carile, Storia, 138; D.M. Nicol, 
The Despotate of Epiros 1267-1479: A Contribution to the History of Greece 
in the Middle Ages (Cambridge etc., 1984), 2 (‘‘local dynast’’). R. Radi¢ (op. 
cit., 282, 288) consideres Leo Sgouros, Theodore Mankaphas, Manuel 
Maurozomes, Sabbas Asidenos and certain members of the Petraliphas family 
to have been ‘‘typical local magnates’’. On the other hand, he points to the case 
of Leo Sgouros as being ‘‘the most coplex’”’ one (281). Cf. ibid., 247-8 where 
Sgouros is also compared to Senacherim and Michael Doukas. R. Radi¢ uses 
the phrase ‘local archon’ with regard to Sgouros only once (254). 

41. Choniates, 606 Il. 9-11 (333). 
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6) and Michael Choniates represent Sgouros’ rule as being quite 
repugnant: ‘... no one has fled to such a fellow Greek [Sgouros] 
from the cities enslaved by the Italians ... Indeed, as many as 
are able to escape from this man’s garrisons desert to the Latins 
with a glad heart, as if they were departing from hell itself ... 
For where are so many of the inhabitants of Argos, Hermione 
and Aegina? Where are the prosperous citizens of Corinth? Has 
not everyone departed, unseen and unheard of? But indeed the 
Athenians and Thebans [under Latin domination] and Chalcidians 
and those who live along the coast remain at home and have 
not yet fled their dwellings.’*? But Geoffrey of Villehardouin 
gives a somewhat different picture: ‘... Leon Sgure would in no 
wise come under the rule of the marquis ... He then refused to 
surrender, but began to make war against the marquis, and a 
very great many of the Greeks held with him.’ (para. 301 [79]). 
The behaviour of the Corinthians in the first days of the Frankish 
conquest speaks for itself about the local backing of Sgouros’ 
activity. But the easy progress of Boniface’s army in Boeotia, 
Attica and Euboea certainly had some of its reasons in the resent- 
ment of the local population against Sgouros’ raids and brief ad- 
ministration there. 

The lack of real authority to the north of the Isthmos and 
the predicament of Constantinople after the first attack of the 
crusaders (17 July 1203) gave Sgouros the chance to enlarge his 
possessions, all the more that he had been active in those regions 
before. There is a famous passage in Niketas Choniates (606 11. 
11-2 [333]), cited in part above, that is usually referred to when 
dating Sgouros’ attack and siege of Athens to have happened 
after 12-13 April 1204: ‘But Sgouros did not hide the threat of 
force and urged everyone to acknowledge that advantage dictates 


42. Akominatos, 2:17011. 5-15. The English translation is after D.J. Geanakoplos, 
Byzantium: Church, Society, and Civilization Seen Through Contemporary Eyes 
(Chicago etc., 1984), p. 373, no. 281. 
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the use of might, as was demonstrated by the worst possible evils 
suffered by the crowning glory of all cities.” Yet another passage 
in the same source (609 1. 84 - 610 1. 88 [334]) leads to a somewhat 
different conclusion: ‘The presiding bishop of the city, as he had 
done earlier with Sgouros, had hoped to persuade the marquis 
to withdraw, but he judged that this was not the time to offer 
resistance, inasmuch as the queen of cities had fallen and the 
shadow of the Latin lance was cast over both the western and 
eastern parts of the Roman empire ...’ It is possible that the siege 
of Athens had taken place after January, 1204 but in all probability 
before 12 April 1204. 

One may think that the failure at Athens urged Sgouros ‘some 
days later’ to assault the administrative centre of the theme, 
‘Thebes of seven gates, and after taking the city at first assault 
he largely pushed ahead’.*? The thought of usurpation was pro- 
bably not alien to Sgouros’ plan but he aspired most to the domains 
of the Empress Euphrosyne in Thessaly.“ After the fall of Con- 


43. Hoffmann, Rudimente, 57-8. Cf. Savvides, MGEI, 76, (1202-1203) but also 
ibid., 75 (1203-4); id., ‘ “H BuCavtivy OnBa...’, 50 (1202-3); id., ‘Note’, 290 (1202- 
3). ‘In accordance with the dating of the Partitio N. Oikonomidés (op. cit., 17, 
18, 21, 22) points out that already in September 1203 Boeotia and Euboea were 
under the control of Sgouros and therefore were excluded from the last Byzantine 
tax levy. It is true that later dating (especially after 12 April) creates obstacles 
to the co-ordination of the terminus ante quem 9 May for the Partitio and the 
changes in the two regions. Perhaps the failure of Sgouros’ attempt against the 
centre of Attica, notwithstanding his previous activity in the region as a whole, 
made possible its allotment to the peregrini. About Sgouros’ possessions in Euboea, 
see: A.G.K. Savvides, ‘“H Etfoua...’, 318; id., MGEI, 75 (1204 — after the 
capture of Thebes Sgouros took a great part of Phocis and most of Euboea including 


Euripos); id., ‘Note’, 290; E. Malamut, ‘Les jes de la mer Egée de la fin du 
Xle s. a 1204’, B 52 (1982), 349 (between 1202 and 1204). On the other dating 
of the siege of Athens, after 12/13 April 1204, see: R. Radi¢, op. cit., 249-50 
(late summer/autumn of 1204); A.G.K. Savwvides, ‘‘H BuCavtiwi Onpa...’, 50; 
id., ‘Note’, 290 (August/September 1204). 

44. TIB, 1 (Koder), 68. Thessaly however did not belong to Sgouros when 
the Treaty of Partition was being prepared. According to R. Radi¢ (loc. cit.) 
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stantinople the Peloponnesian magnate passed the Thermopylae 
and ‘descended to Oeta and then came to Larissa where he met 
Emperor Alexios [III]... here Sgouros became the husband of 
his daughter Eudokia’.*© The marriage was mutually advan- 
tageous for both father- and son-in-law and probably led to the 
recognition of Sgouros’ possessions by Alexios III. A similar action 
was not an innovation in the latter’s dealing with Byzantine pro- 
vinces and it may explain the statement of the Greek version of 
the Chronicle cited above (vv. 1466-7). We have not at our disposal 
any details about the break between Alexios and Sgouros after 
the marriage, a break that cost the former his freedom and insignia. 
The site might have been Thessaly or Corinth.” 


In the light of the above account the personality and appearances 
of Leo Sgouros seem not to represent the type of ‘archontic bearing’ 
as historiography assumes by tradition but rather the activity of 
a landed magnate — probably coming from the group of the 
so called ‘dynasts’. He rose by imposing his power over 
Argonauplia and Corinthia and by climbing the ladder of the 
imperial hierarchy up to his marriage into the family of the Angeloi. 
Nothing in his activity suggests the existence of a ‘‘national Greek 
party’’. Sgouros obviously demonstrated that he was uncommitted 
to the old political regime and pursued his own socio-political 
interests. The territories that he controlled at the zenith of his 
might (August-September 1204) formed an independent small 
state. 


The centrifugal trends of the late twelfth century had their back- 
ing in the provincial town centres and were embodied in the rise 
of local magnates — independent rulers, especially on the outskirts 


Sgouros appeared in Thessaly in the late summer/autumn of 1204. Cf. A.G.K. 
Savvides, ‘ ‘H BuCavnv} Ona...’, 50 (in the beginning of the autumn of 1204). 
45. Choniates, 608 Il. 47-51 (333). 
46. On Thessaly, see: Kordoses, Conquest, 71-2. Contra: Carile, Storia, 225-6. 
On Corinth, see also: Longnon, Compagnons, 232. 
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of the Empire. Sgouros’ small state, its centre being the triangle 
Nauplion - Argos - Corinth, was a product of his time. Sgouros, 
like Michael Doukas, preferred the state of independence because 
he had nothing to gain from an alliance with the Franks.” At 
the time when the Komnenoi clan became restive and, moreover, 
the civil aristocracy as well, the Sgouroi appeared to be the only 
civil family that aspired to the foundation of a Territorialstaat; 
perhaps here we may also add the Chamaretoi although their origin 
and social nature are not quite clear.* 


In November - December 1204 the small army of Boniface of 
Montferrat took with ease Thessaly, Boeotia, Attica and central 
Euboea. The Latins had some Greeks to help them side by side, 
and Boniface, married to Isaak I] Angelos’ widow, had proclaimed 
the latter’s son, Manuel, Emperor. At first Sgouros ‘stood guard’ 
at Thermopylae, but soon he had to withdraw to the south where 
the terrain and some more warriors, he thought, might give him 
certain advantages. ‘As the marquis led the army into Boeotia 
he was enthusiastically received by the Cadmeans as though he 
were returning home after a long absence.’ The crusaders crossed 
the Isthmos and entered the real domains of the ‘tyrant’. Thus 


47. Ferluga, ‘Aristocratie’, 82, 85; Hoffmann, Rudimente, 58 passim; TIB,- 
1 (Koder), loc. cit.; Bon, Morée, 55; Kordoses, Conquest, 73, 183; A.P. Kazhdan, 
‘Centrostremitel’nye i centrobeznye sily...’, 3. 

48. Id., Sostav, 169, 171, 206-7: he ranks in this group the Aspietai in 
Philippopolis (they were out of the Komnenos clan), the Maurozomes in western 
Asia Minor (they were out of the Komnenos clan as well), the Branades in 
Didymoteichon and Adrianople (they were in the clan but in relationship with 
the Angeloi). We may add here the protostrator Manuel Kamytzes too — in Thessaly 
and western Macedonia (the Kamytzes were members of the Komnenos clan). 
Cf. Savvides, ‘Strife’, 266, 272; id., MGEI, 74; R. Radi¢, op. cit., 251 (Sgouros 
is compared with Theodore Laskaris), 280 (with Manuel Maurozomes, Sabbas 
Asidenos and Nikephoros Kontostephanos), 286. On the early history of Michael 
Doukas, see: R.-J. Loenertz, op. cit., 393 (in summary); D.M. Nicol, op. cit., 
1 ff. On the Chamaretoi, see below. 
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in the early winter of 1204/1205 the conquest of northeastern 
Peloponnese began.” It was only then that Boniface’s army met 
vigorous resistance. Corinth was the ‘key’ to the whole peninsula 
of the Peloponnese.” 

The marquis was soon convinced that he would not be able 
to take Akrocorinth by assault or after a siege of short duration. 
This was indeed one of the strongest natural fortresses in Europe 
at that time. Therefore Boniface left some of his troops under 
the command of James of Avesnes to continue the siege. With 
the rest he gained control of the Hagionori pass and descended 
to the Argolid plain. The chora of Argos was taken almost im- 
mediately while at the same time or a little later Nauplion was 
besieged. Thus northern Argolis from Damala to Hagionori was 
taken without striking a blow. Meanwhile the knights of James 
of Avesnes had to repulse the sally of Sgouros down from Akro- 
corinth by themselves. To prevent losses in future sallies they built 
the small fortress of Penteskoufi (Mont Escovée) on the sheer 
height west of Corinth.” 

The siege of Nauplion dragged out. By the end of the winter 
a weak support suddenly appeared under its walls: it was the future 
Prince of Achaea, Geoffrey of Villehardouin, with his knights. 

As early as November or December the ‘wind of chance’ took 
the nephew of the Marshal of Romania to Methone in Messe- 


~ 


49. Choniates, 609 Il. 81-2 (334), 604 1. 59-605 I. 64; Villehardouin, paras. 
301, 324, 389. Livres, paras. 95 ff.; Libro, paras. 92 ff.; Chronikon, vv. 1457 
ff.; Kordoses, Conquest, 88 ff. 

50. Buchon, Recherches, 156; George Sphrantzes, Chron. Min., XXXVII.3 
(ed. by V. Grecu [Bucharest, 1966]): 1101. 8; Chronikon, vv. 1445-50; Cheetham, 
Greece, 58; Kordoses, Conquest, 77. Villehardouin (para. 324 [85]) gives his 
competent opinion that Nauplion and Corinth were ‘two of the strongest cities 
in the world’. 

51. O. Markl, Ortsnamen Griechenlands in ‘frankischer’ Zeit (Graz, 1966), 50. 
We cannot be sure exactly when and by whom the fortress was built. Cf. Kordoses, 


Conquest, 116. On another representation of the events, see: B. Hendricks, op. 
cit., 383 (n. 3 above). 
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nia.” There he came with his ship after sailing from Syria to 
Constantinople at the news of her capture by the crusaders. Being 
forced to spend the winter in the country the bold and quite noble 
knight made good use of the offer of the local Byzantine 
“‘seigneur’’ and conquered the greater part of the land with him. 
The problems about the identification of that ‘‘seigneur’’ and 
the territory occupied by the two lords in the winter of 1204-1205 
have not yet been solved. A great part of the scholars, relying 
on the information about the estates of that family in the area, 
think that this might have been John Kantakouzenos; others, as 
it became clear, consider him to have been the archon of 
Methone.* The context suggests that this may be the case of a 
big feudal lord but Villehardouin’s silence about his personality 
makes us think that he had no official functions. 

How far did the lands occupied by him with the assistance of 
the knights stretch on? Villehardouin’s allegation, when he had 
already arrived in the camp of the Marquis, that he came from 
a land being very rich which was called ‘Morea’ directs us to 
Western Peloponnese and in no case to the lowland of Sparta, 
as is alleged by H. Kalligas. It cannot be ruled out that the ‘landing’ 
described in the Chronicle of Morea as made by William of 
Champlitte is a resonance of Geoffrey of Villehardouin’s arrival 
in Western Peloponnese: he may have conquered the district which 
according to the Chronicle the Viscount of Dijon had subjected 
before his arrival in Corinth(?).™* 


52. Villehardouin, para. 325 ff.; R.-J. Loenertz, op. cit., 386; Longnon, 
Compagnons, 33, 252; B. Hendrickx, op. cit., 379; Kordoses, Conquest, 91 ff. 
53. I. BoZilov (op. cit., in n. 5 above, p. 150 n. 76) asserts that this was the 
caesar John Kantakouzenos, son-in-law of Isaak II Angelos. Cf. Savvides, ‘Strife’, 
273; id., Medétec..., (about an archon of Methone having the same name). H. 
Kalligas (Monemvasia, 151-2) attempts to prove that the father of Leo Chamaretos 
is concerned here, whom she considers to have been ‘‘archon of Monemvasia’. 
34. Kordoses, Conquest, 91-3. It should be emphasized that Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin arrived from Syria at Methone having no information on the clauses 
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Unfortunately the seigneur fell ill and died and his son rebelled 
against Villehardouin and betrayed him; the castles which they 
had taken turned against him, too. It is not known where Geoffrey 
was at the time of the revolt and whether there remained any 
lands in French hands after that. But it is very likely that after 
conquering a great part of Western Peloponnese Villehardouin 
may have departed from his base in Methone and with the danger 
threatening him have sought asylum in Boniface’s camp at 
Nauplion. ‘So he went towards him with as many men as he could 
collect? and rode across the country about six days long. It is 
quite possible that Geoffrey had used the round-about road along 
the coast across Patras and Corinth. 

In the camp of the Marquis Villehardouin met his very good 
friend William of Champlitte. He quickly persuaded him in favour 
of a march to the quite rich Morea. After Champlitte got the 
Marquis’ consent, the two, taking ‘with them about a hundred 
knights and a great number of mounted sergeants,’ left for the 
north-west.» At the beginning of June, rather worried by his 
wife’s letter about the operations of Kalojan in Macedonia, 
Boniface of Montferrat also abandoned Nauplion and set out 
for Thessalonica. Part of the crusaders’ army headed by the 
‘seigneur of Athens’, Othon of la Roche, besieged 
Akrocorinth.® 

The real conquest of the Peloponnese began with Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin’s and William of Champlitte’s campaign in the 


of the Partition Treaty. 

55. Villehardouin, para. 328 (86). Most scholars, referring to the next paragraph 
(on the battle of Kountouras), count the sergeants to have been 400. However, 
R.-J. Loenertz (op. cit., 329 n. 2, 387) claims that the four hundred Franks are 
those who had remained in Methone after Geoffrey started for Nauplion; later 
they joined him again. On a detailed commentary, see Chapter III.2.1 below. 

56. A. Danéeva-Vasileva, op. cit. (in n. 6 above), 70; Bon, Morée, 204. M. 
Kordoses (Conquest, 124) thinks that a small detachment may have been left 
on guard at Argos. 
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spring of 1205.°’ The great problem in the early history of this 
‘crusade adventure’, arising from contradictions in the sources, 
remains that of its initial point. We could label it ‘Methone - 
Patras - Methone’ (was that not related in some way to the orium 
Patron et Methonis?). Both towns were familiar in the West as 
was the name ‘Achaia’. If we, however, make some accurate 
statistics about the reference in the sources, Methone would very 
likely take the upper hand. It is quite difficult to say whether 
any religious and psychological motives played some role in the 
mention of ‘Achaia’ and Patras in the Chronicle of Morea as 
the first to be occupied by the Franks. Was not St. Andrew, the 
brother of Simon-Peter, the first Apostle according to the 
tradition? !° 
Patras surrendered after a short siege during which trebuchets 
were used. The fortress was given up after an agreement with 
the crusaders — ‘those in it should keep their property and houses’ 
(vv. 1411-9). The inhabitants of the unfortified Andravida met 
the Franks with holy crosses and icons. There William of 
Champlitte was received as a ‘Seigneur’. The archons and the 
population of the lowlands, as well as of the interior region around 
Akova bowed their heads, provided their property and previous 
positions were preserved. The campaign was made simultaneously 
also by sea, very likely with the help of Genoese ships. They went 
via the port of St. Zacharias, the location of the future Clarentza, 
and then occupied Pontikokastro, a small abandoned fortress near 
the cape of Katakolon. The Franks repaired it and called it 





57. Villehardouin, para. 328; Choniates, 610 1. 6; Livre, paras. 105 ff.; Libro, 
paras. 106 ff.; Chronikon, wv. 1609 ff.; Cronaca, pp. 425-6. 

58. R.-J. Loenertz (op. cit., 386-7), referring to the evidence of Villehardouin 
(paras. 329-30) and Choniates (637 1. 29), tried to revive the old thesis of Du 
Cange and Buchon that Geoffrey and William started the conquest from Methone. 
In my view (cf. ‘“H Matpa...’, 533-4), the course that the Chronicle of Morea 
follows (Corinth-Patras-Andravida etc.) seems more acceptable. Most scholars 
are of the same opinion. Cf. Kordoses, Conquest, 94 n. 34. 
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Beauvoir. Now, according to the Aragonese version of the Chroni- 
cle (para. 110), they entered Skorta, the mountainous part of 
Western Peloponnese where the very strong fortress of Araklovon, 
“ten franco Bucelet’’ was.” Its bold defender Doxapatres Bout- 
saras forced them to leave part of their troops for a continuous 
siege and the remainder went to Arkadia (Kyparissia). Later, after 
the battle of Kountouras, the crusaders probably sent some rein- 
forcement to Araklovon. It is not known when the fortress and 
its vicinity fell into their hands. 


Some of the knights succeeded in getting into the exterior town 
(bourkos) of Arkadia but the fortress proved to be impregnable. 
Then the crusaders reached Port-de-Junch, at the end of the bay 
of Navarino, and Methone. There the army found the fortress 
destroyed by the Venetians since Greek pirate ships used the port 
as a base in their assaults against the Venetian fleet. The knights 
conquered also Korone, quickly surrounding the small fortress 
by land and sea and forcing its inhabitants to surrender after 
being promised to keep their property. According to Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin (para. 330), his nephew received Korone and 
its vicinity as a fief from William of Champlitte. The inhabitants 
of Kalamata, as soon as they heard that Korone had fallen, sur- 
rendered and in this way the Franks became masters of the Messe- 
nian plain in no time. 


The problem of the fate of the rebellious son of that very great 
seigneur in the country remains open. If we follow Villehardouin’s 
story we get the impression that ‘Michael’ who organized the sole 
armed resistance against Villehardouin’s and Champlitte’s cam- 
paign and came into open battle in the filed of Kalamata (paras 
328-9) was not ‘‘Michalis’’ (para. 301) — i.e. Michael (1) Doukas 


59. Cf. V. Stavropoulos, “ApaKAoBo: To 8pvAiKd Kdotpo tod Bovtoapa’, 
Tpipvadixh ‘Eotia (1982), 32 pp.; M.S. Kordoses (Conquest, 98-9) locates the 
fortress 3 km southeast of Alvena. 
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Komnenos.” Could he be the son - ‘traitor’? The comprehensive 
source data we have, make the identification of ‘‘Michalis’’ with 
‘Michael’ as being more likely, the more so with the available 
pieces of information that Michael Doukas was probably dioiketes 
of the Peloponnese before April 1204. 

The battle took place at the end of the summer or the beginning 
of the autumn. The forces of the Greeks came from Nikli and 
Veligosti in Arcadia, from Lakedaimon and from the region of 
Lakkos in Messenia. They were joined also by the infantry of 
the Melingoi from the Taygetos. ‘Well over five thousand’ gathered 
whilst the Franks were no more than ‘five hundred’, and according 
to the Chronicle of Morea the ratio was 4000:700 (vv. 1725, 1731). 
The Marshal of Champagne and of Romania was surprised by 
the great numerical strenght of the Greek and Slav forces, and 
certain scholars, in order to explain this, suggest there was co- 
operation between the Epirote ruler and the independent Pelopon- 
nesian feudal lords — Leo Sgouros, Leo Chamaretos or George 
Daimonogiannes.* The concentration of the Greeks and Slavs 
took place near the Xerillas river which flows into Pamisos south- 
west of Thouria and the battle took place in the plain of Kalamata, 
«otov Kotvtoupav éaiva» (v. 1724). The Franks fought the 
Greeks and completely destroyed them. They took many horses 
and weapons and other booty in very large quantities (Villehar- 
douin, para. 329). Michael Doukas’ defeat showed that the Greek 
army was unable to cope with the crusaders in a confrontation 
on level ground regardless of its numerical superiority. 

After the battle the local inhabitants advised William of 





60. Cf. R.-J. Loenertz, op. cit., 377-91. P. Magdalino (‘A Neglected 
Authority...’, 319) supposes that ‘Michael’ was the uncle of the despot John 
Chamaretos (see below). It seems to me that the passage in Villehardouin (para. 
328) makes such a hypothesis almost implausible; it concerns the western part 
of the peninsula. 

61. Bon, Morée, 62; Kordoses, Conquest, 103 ff., 106 n. 82, 102. (see ibid. 
on the topography of the battle). 
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Champlitte to disband his fleet and attack Nikli and Veligosti 
in central Peloponnese, which were key cities of all the Morea. 
The fleet was disbanded indeed, but the Franks went back to 
Arkadia and Araklovon in order to subordinate them. The first 
fortress offered some serious resistance. The crusaders had to 
press against it with trebuchets from all sides. Against the well- 
known concessions in the long run that fortress also surrendered. 

With Boniface’s retreat to Thessalonica and the subordination 
of Western Peloponnese by William of Champlitte and Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin the first stage of the campaign ended. In the 
autumn of 1205 the crusaders controlled the lowland regions of 
the peninsula to the northeast and west. And this was by no means 
accidental. According to Niketas Choniates, after conquering Cor- 
inth and Argolis, the Franks did not continue to Laconia as they 
knew they were to meet with great resistance. The conquest of 
Achaea, Elis and Messenia were of paramount importance both 
for the furnishing of the cavalry and for the contacts with the 
West.” It was quite natural that the centre of the administration 
should be established in Elis — in Andravida, in particular. All 
these features also determined my detailed presentation of the 
military operations during that stage. 

The next phase, 1206-1212, marked the conquest of the three 
fortresses of Sgouros and of central Peloponnese to Lakedaimon 
and its well-known vicinities.. Despite the siege, Akrocorinth, as 
well as Argos and Nauplion, were supplied by sea by the ruler 
of Epiros.® In order to close the siege Othon of la Roche, pro- 
bably on his own initiative, built a second antiphrourion — the 
tower at the port of Lechaion in the Gulf of Corinth.“ The 


62. Bon, Morée, 104; Cheetham, Greece, 61, 62. 

63. Livre, paras. 189 f.; Libro, paras. 210 f.; Chronikon, vv. 268-9; Choniates, 
611 Il. 26-35; Kordoses, Conquest, 119 f. Cf. ibid., 150-1 on the probability of 
Nicaean assistance. 

64. On the identification, see: ibid., 114-6. 
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hopeless position of the fortress brought Sgouros to despair and 
he committed suicide in late 1208 or early 1209. It is highly probable 
that after his death Michael I Doukas became master of Akro- 
corinth, Argos and Nauplion; Theodore (Michael’s brother?) and 
Gabriel (Sgouros’ brother?) also mentioned in the sources, might 
have been his ‘frouriarchs’.© For the interventions of the ruler 
of Epiros in Peloponnesian affairs between 1207 and 1209 (in 
particular against the Franks in Patras and in his land) we judge 
from a letter of Pope Innocent III (31 October 1210). In it he 
writes about ‘‘Michailicius’? and condemns the behaviour of the 
feudal lords who retained the incomes of the Church for when 
they had been preparing to wage war on him they had received 
Communion and had given just the opposite promises.% Pro- 
bably the continuous pirate attacks of the Franks on the coast 
of Naupaktos were a serious reason for a similar conflict; they 
frequently used even catapults. John Apokaukos, metropolitan 
of Naupaktos, in a letter to the bishop of Vonditsa, Nicholas, 
recounts that by 1217/1218 refugees from the town joined the 
Latins in Patras and taking advantage of the absence of the fleet 
came near using pirate ships and set the straw huts near Naupaktos 
on fire. The hostile piratic operations in the Gulfs of Patras and 
Corinth quite likely continued until later.” 

The Chronicle of Morea links the siege of Corinth with the 


65. Ibid., 53, cf. 137. On the history of the controversy over the lord of 
‘*Chorinthe’’ (Valenciennes, Histoire, para. 584), see: R. Radic, op. cit., 254 and 
Savvides, ‘Note’, 294: ‘‘It was this Theodore {Michael’s brother] ... [who] eventually 
lost to the Franks the Acrocorinth (1209), Corinth (1210), Nauplion (1211) and 
Argos (1212)’’. 

66. Innocent III, Reg., XIII, in PL 216: col. 338; R.-J. Loenertz, op. cit., 
378-9, 389, 393, 394; Kordoses, Conquest, 53, 137. 

67. Ibid., 138, 143; John Apokaukos, Schriftstticke, ed. by E. Bees-Sepherlis 
(BNJ 21 [1971-4], Appendix), (Athens, 1976), no. 99, p. 149 (on the dating see: 
ibid., 233-4); ead., ‘NikéAaoc, évac &vinapKtos ENTPONOAITHS Oecoadovikns 
tov If’ ai®va (1227-1234)’, in ibid., 280-6. 
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use of Venetian ships but wrongly transfers the events to the time 
of William II of Villehardouin. Such an assistance could arrive 
after the treaty between the Prince of Achaea and Venice, conclud- 
ed in June 1209 on the island of Sapientza. At the end of the 
same, or the beginning of the following year Corinth fell. Recently 
M. Kordoses has expressed his supposition that the fortress was 
delivered to the Franks as a result of the agreement between 
Emperor Henry and Michael I Doukas Komnenos in the summer 
of 1209 and the subsequent negotiations. It is quite probable that 
at that time Theodore may have received Argos as a fief from 
the crusaders.® 


The conclusion of the war operations at Corinth brought about 
the renewal of the siege of Nauplion in the summer of 1210. The 
fortress held out for a year, and the preservation of its lowest 
part in the hands of the Byzantines was a precondition for its 
capitulation. In a letter by Pope Innocent III it becomes clear 
that before June 1212 Theodore handed over Argos where he 
had also taken the treasury of the Corinthian Church.” Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin kept Corinth as his personal possession. Argos 
and Nauplion were given to Othon of la Roche as feudal domains. 


According to the same Chronicle William of Champlitte, having 
conquered Arkadia, returned to his native country, and the Franks, 
led by Geoffrey of Villehardouin, directed themselves to Veligosti 
and Nikli.” The first town quickly surrendered but the in- 
habitants of Nikli resisted for three days until they capitulated 
under the condition now to keep their property. There came the 
time of Lakedaimon. 

As we have mentioned, the ‘theme of Lakedaimonia’ according 


68. Kordoses, Conquest, 122-3; Bon, Morée, 68; R.-J. Loenertz, op. cit., 391. 

69. Reg., XV, in PL 216: col. 598. 

70. Livre, para. 117 f.; Libro, para. 144 f.; Chronikon, vv. 1791 f. On the 
location of Veligosti, see: Kordoses, Conquest, 107-8 (in the vicinity of Samara, 
near Leondari). 
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to the Partitio was ceded to Venice and was therefore, at least 
in September 1203 if not until later, under the control of the 
Empire. When was Leo Chamaretos in possession of the situated 
up in the mountains Lakedaimon while being already tyrant of 
the Laconians? The Chamaretos family became known in the se- 
cond half of the twelfth century and was most active in the first 
two decades of the following one. If we judge by the legend of 
one of Leo Chamaretos’ lead seals (‘‘proedros of Lakedaimon’’), 
there probably existed some relation of the family to the town 
administration. Although it is not included by A. Kazhdan in 
the table of families reaching high social status, the possessors 
of the title of proedros at the time of Alexios I Komnenos fell 
in the fourth grade of the aristocracy, and after 1118 to 1204, 
in the fifth one. It is rather strange why in the last period examined 
by the author (1180-1204), only protoproedros was listed in that 
grade without including the title of Chamaretos.”! 

It cannot be established when Leo Chamaretos received that 
title and what power he had despite the prevailing view that he 
was archon of Lakedaimon.” The above-quoted passage from 
Choniates (638 ll. 41-3) gives no safe preference points in order 


71. Kazhdan, Sostav, 97, 113, 115, 129-30, 154, 170, 177. On the Chamaretoi, 
see: N.A. Bees, Oi Xapdpetor (‘Iotopixov Kai yeveadoytKov onpeiopa (Athens, 
1903), 16 p.; A. Savvides, “Xapdpetov’, in MGEI 54 (1988), 24-5. On the title 
proedros, see R. Guiland, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, vol. 1 (Paris, 
1967), 38, 182, 200, 266; H. Kalligas (Monemvasia, 148 n. 3) referring to N. 
Oikonomidés (Les listes de préséance byzantintines des [Xe et Xe ss. (Paris, 1972], 
299) assumes that the title had already been obsolete by the time (save for the 
church administration) and considers the possiblity that the word was used in 
its initial meaning: ‘a person who holds an office’. 

72. A. Savvides, op. cit., 24; id., ‘Strife’, 272; id., Medétec, 41. According 
to him Leo declared himself independent in Sparta as early as 1200 and that 
was the time when the two lead seals now preserved appeared; he seemed later 
to have acknowledged the power of Alexios IV but after the capture of 
Constantinople broke off again (1204 - ca. 1206). Cf. N. Oikonomidés, ‘La 
décomposition...’, 18; Chr. Maltezou in ‘Iotopia tod éAAnvixod é@vouc, 39. 
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to accept the quite-often-shared supposition that Chamaretos, 
after the fall of the Byzantine capital, became an independent 
ruler in the region, which he had ruled before. His ties with the 
Laconians also are subject to numerous queries, the more so that 
in a passage which does not occur in all manuscripts and very 
likely referred to 1209-1210, Choniates again speaks about 
‘Chamaretos, a certain Laconian’. He ruled over the Lakedaimon 
valley, while Gabriel, Sgouros’ brother, held Nauplion; all the 
rest was subordinated to the Latins (611 ll. 30-5). Is this the same 
Leo Chamaretos or one of his kinsmen (son?)? In any case, there 
is no word here of a ‘tyranny’ over the Laconians, and the com- 
parison of the two texts rather makes us think that by ‘Laconians’ 
Choniates means Spartans and not Tzakones, nor, as alleged by 
Kalligas — ‘‘inhabitants of the territory of Monemvasia’’. Conse- 
quently there existed no extension of Leo Chamaretos’ power from 
Monemvasia to the Spartan plain.” The supposition that after 
12 April 1204 he extended his domain to Arcadia and in particular 
to Eastern Messenia due to the nature of the relief is not very 
likely either: there are mountainous passes to the north and nor- 
thwest, and the connection to Kalamata even today is not very 
popular.” It is sure, however, that he had control of the Spartan 
plain. 

Leo Chamaretos’ participation in the battle of Kountouras, if 
not personally, but through a reinforcement, is quite possible. 
The friendly relations between Theodore Komnenos and John 
Chamaretos point to the links of the Chamaretoi with Epiros; 
John was most probably Leo’s son (see below). 

The treaty between Venice and Geoffrey of Villehardouin con- 
cluded in Sapientza in June 1209 among other things commits 
the Champenois knight to subordinate Laconia by his own forces, 


73. Kalligas, Monemvasia, 148 ff. 
74. Kordoses (Conquest, 103) expresses an opposite opinion but cf. ibid., 104 
n. 75. 
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with the exception of the Molaoi district which he already possess- 
ed.”> Seemingly, in 1210-1211 Lakedaimon was still free (in the 
hands of Leo Chamaretos or a kinsman of his) and surrendered 
only after the fall of Argos. For five days and nights the Franks 
attacked the city using trebuchets, and as they inflicted much 
damage and killed many of its inhabitants in the end the city 
surrendered.” Now the Franks were controlling practically the 
whole peninsula except for the greater part of Laconia. One is 
immediately impressed by the delay of the conquest at that stage. 
Proably this was due to the intervention of Michael I as well 
as the problems about William of Champlitte’s departure and 
the appearance of the Venetians in the Peloponnese when they, 
in 1206-1207, conquered Methone and Korone. It seems that the 
Franks also used those years to penetrate into the mountainous 
areas of Achaea and Arcadia. 


The third stage of the conquest, 1213-1224, is related to the 
subordination of Laconia and the gradual weakening of the posi- 
tion of Epiros in the Peloponnese when pursuing the major goal 
of its rulers — to get back Constantinople. As early as after the 
conquest of Lakedaimon, Geoffrey of Villehardouin began his 
assaults on Vatika, Helos and Tzakonia. A letter by the archbishop 
of Ochrid Demetrios Chomatianos (see above) reveals the 
resistance offered by the local despot John Chamaretos against 
the Latin advance. The letter poses many queries, in the first 
place about the personality of that despot. It is clear that this 
is a high Byzantine title and the whole context suggests (Chamaretos 
had this title before 1222) as probable the contact between John 





75. H. Kalligas (op. cit., 155) shares Bon’s view (Morée, 69-70) about the 
difficulties that emerge if Mola was identical with Molaoi on the Maleas peninsula; 
it seems then highly improbable that the Franks could have been masters of an 
area which was so remote to their principal domain. 

76. Chronikon, vv. 2052-3. Cf. Choniates, 610 ll. 7-8; Kordoses, Conquest, 
110-1; Kalligas, op. cit., 154; A. Savvides, “Xapépetor’, 25. 
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and Alexios III, and all the more so after Sgouros’ death. Most 
scholars think that he was the son of Leo Chamaretos and the 
letter supplies some information about a similar supposition. When 
the Latins invaded the Peloponnese, according to Chamaretos’ 
very words, he was the only one among all who could resist and 
took a stand against them. (See above the cited passage of 
Choniates.) Even his father-in-law, George Daimonogiannes, did 
not change his pro-Latin positions and in the long run, together 
with his daughter, forced John to escape to Theodore Komnenos 
in Epiros (before December 1222). Quite controversial is the ques- 
tion of where this really happened. The Monemvasian origin of 
the Daimonogiannes is not supported by any other argument in 
favour of Monemvasia. More likely the events described had occur- 
red in Mani (Gytheion — the natural port of Sparta, or in Old 
Maina). Nevertheless, the letter lists Theodore Komnenos’ plans 
to win back the Peloponnese which after the conquest of 
Thessalonica in 1224 remained in the background.” 

The more the influence of Epiros diminished in the peninsula, 
the more grew the prestige of Nicaea. The relations between 
Monemvasia and the state of the Laskarids in fact did not cease 
after 1204. It is possible that during the siege of Nauplion the 
town may have been supplied by sea using Monemvasian vessels. 
Due to the contacts with Nicaea, Tzakonia and Vatika could still 


77. P. Gounarides (op. cit., 155 n. 4) considers John to have been the son 


of Leo while A. Savvides (‘Xapdpetor’, 25) suggests that they may have been 
brothers. Recently the hypothesis that the site of these events was the Mani has 
been reinforced: N. Drandakes in ‘Jotopikoyewypagika 2 (1988), 189 proposes 
an explicit identification of the church mentioned in the letter as having been 
the episcopal church very close to the settlement of Ais-Giorgis. The controversy 
over Daimonogiannes may well take a step forward if a recent study of Chr. 
Maltezou (‘Le famiglie degli Eudaimonoiannis e Venier a Cerigo dal XII al XIV 
secolo’, RSBS IV [1984], 207, 210) is taken into account. It shows that the activity 
of the Daimonogiannes family was not bound up only with Monemvasia. On 
Kordoses’ view, see his Conquest, 129 ff. and on that of Kalligas — Monemvasia, 
156. 
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remain free territories, and the rule of the Franks in the Mani 
and the rest of Laconia was unstable. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains in the free districts, especially the Slavs of the Taygetos, 
continuously attacked the Frankish possessions. When in 1246 
William of Villehardouin became Prince of Achaia, Nicaea was 
at its apex and the liquidation of its base in the Peloponnese 
was extremely necessary. Thus began the last stage of the conquest 
of the peninsula.” 

The Principality concentrated all of its forces for the capture 
of Monemvasia inasmuch as the town had strong positions thanks 
to self-rule. It was not deliberate that it, as well as Cerigo (Kythera), 
were not included in the Treaty of Partition. William II asked 
support from Venice, the Seigneur of Athens and the Duke of 
Naxos, from the tertiaries of Negropont and the Count of 
Cephalonia. He invited all the ‘captains of the principality of 
Morea, small and great’, to gather their forces on the plain of 
Nikli. The town was besieged by land and sea: according to the 
Chronicle four Venetian ships closed it from the sea, but it is 
very likely that the fleet of the Prince was also employed. The 
fortress held for a few years: the Chronicle reports that the Franks 
remained under it «tpsic ypovous yap Kai nAgOv» (v. 2930), and 
the one local Pctition to the Patriarch (of the fifteenth century) 
tells that the siege lasted seven whole years.” It is possible that 
Monemvasia surrendered not in 1248, as has been accepted until 
now, but only in 1252. Information about an unknown Latin 
bishop of the town exists as early as April 1252, but the well-known 
Odo of Verdun was elected in August 1253. The evidence in the 
Chronicle of Morea that in the siege trebuchets were used should 
be corrected as the relief in no case would permit their movement 
on the rock, and if an attempt had been made its personnel would 


78. Chronikon, vv. 2889 f.; Livre, para. 202 f.; Libro, para. 213 f.; Kordoses, 
op. cit., 152 ff. 
79. ‘Petitions’, 287 f.; Kalligas, Monemvasia, 167. 
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have been stopped on the spot. Evidently, the author of the Greek 
version did not know these geographical details. Finally, the 
citizens, tortured by famine, surrendered by the ‘‘ceremony”’ which 
we already know; here Daimonogiannes, Mamonas and Sophianos 
participated. The conditions of the capitulation were quite excep- 
tional by themselves: the Monemvasiotes should remain in their 
town forever, keeping their inherited property and goods as 
«PpayKo1 éyKovedtow. They should only be charged with the 
service of their boats but that should also be paid to them (w. 
2937-40). According to H. Kalligas, Villehardouin in actual fact 
accepted and renewed some of the old privileges of Monemvasia, 
which were probably finalized in a special chrysobull.® The three 
archons were met with great honours. Villehardouin presented 
them with horses and precious clothes and «émpovoiace» them 
in Vatika. But he did not distribute any fiefs in the area of Monem- 
vasia with the exception of Geraki, which was occupied before 
the town surrendered. The fortress was, however, reinforced and 
a trusted garrison was put in charge. 


Despite these unique treaty conditions, many of the Monem- 
vasiotes preferred exile than foreign rule. They emigrated to Asia 
Minor, where the Emperor of Nicaea settled them in the city of 
Pegai, on the coast of the Hellespont. Not long afterwards the 
Orthodox bishop was also made to leave the town.®! 


After the occupation of Monemvasia Tzakonia and Vatika were 
soon conquered. In order to put an end to the resistance in the 
Taygetos, Villehardouin commenced the construction of three for- 





80. Ibid., 172, 174-6. Recent research points to the interesting toponym AaAovdr 
TH MovoBaotis, asa derivative of the frankish ‘alloud’ (allodium); there appears 
here a hint at the preservation of freedom and privileges by the Monemvasiotes. 
See: E. Kiga, ‘To Aarovdt this MovoBdoiac’, Awdévn 14/2 (1985), 111-4. On 
Daimonogiannes, see: PLP 3 (1978), 5033. On Mamonas, see: A. Meliarakes, 
Oiroyévera Mapova. ‘lotopikh Kai yeveadoyikh wEdétn... (Athens, 1902), 157 p. 

81. ‘Petitions’, 289-90. 
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tresses, thus enclosing the land of the Slavs: from the East with 
Mistra, from the South with Grant Maigne, and from the West 
by Leutron. Thus he wanted to force them down to the plains. 
These fortresses probably remained private possessions of the 
Prince.® The Slavs sent envoys to William II with the request 
to be exempt from taxes and serve in his army as was during 
the time of the Byzantine Emperors (vv. 3024-9). This was the 
price of their obedience. 

In the middle of the fifties the Franks now were the masters 
of the whole peninsula. But not for long. The laws of historical 
development of the European South-East and the geographical 
environment determined the lasting preservation of the power of 
the Franks in the districts which were the first and most quickly 
conquered. Only about ten years later the Byzatine ‘‘reconquest”’ 
would start from the territories that were last subdued. 


2. The Principality of Achaea — ‘the Heart of Romania’ 
The building of the new Latin state proceeded from the very 
first years of the conquest (1205 - ca. 1210). In a letter by Pope 
Innocent III of 19 November 1205 William of Champlitte for 
the first time was titled as ‘‘princeps totius Achaiae provin- 
ciae’’.8? Such remained the official title of his successors, whilst 
in French they were called ‘‘princes de la Morée’’. The final settle- 
ment of the status of the Achaean Prince was made in May - 
June 1209. At that time the ruler of the Morea was Geoffrey 


82. Medvedev, Mistra, 22 n. 61. On the location of Maina, see Bon, Morée, 
503-4 (south of Leutro, on Cavo Grosso). Cf. A. Failler in os edition of George 
Pachymeres (n. 4 on p. 18 above): p. 122-3 n. 3. On the Melingoi: M. Birnbaum, 
‘Noch einmal zu den slavischen Milingen auf der Peloponnes’, in Festschrift fiir 


H. Brauer (K6ln, 1986), 15-26. sont ant ioe 
83. Innocent III, Reg., VIII, in PL 215: col. 728. On the denomination ‘‘provincia 


Achaia”? and the title of princeps, see: Longnon, Empire, 74; Cambridge Medieval 
History, vol. 4, pt. 1 (1966), 391 n. 2; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1: 326-7; Ch. A. Maltezou, 
‘L’immagine della provincia bizantina...’, 208-9. 
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of Villehardouin.** He arrived at the Parliament summoned on 
1 May in Ravennika where Emperor Henry tried to solve the con- 
flict with the Lombard barons of the kingdom of Thessalonica. 
In this particular place Villehardouin was recognized as direct 
vassal of the Latin Emperor and received the title of ‘‘Sénéchal 
de Romanie’’. Relations with Venice to which, according to the 
Partitio belonged the major part of the Peloponnese, were settled 
in the subsequent month by the treaty concluded on the island 
of Sapientza. Geoffrey of Villehardouin received that part, with 
the exception of Modon, Coron and the vicinity to the bay of 
Navarino, as a fief of the Venetian Doge. At the same time the 
Republic was entitled to customs-free trade in the whole Principali- 
ty. The recognition of the ruler of Morea as vassal of Venice 
was purely theoretical but the treaty guaranteed him the support 
of his fleet in the future. By the end of 1209 or the beginning 
of the next year, Geoffrey of Villehardouin was officially titled 
“‘princeps Achaie’’. Thus was formed the relative independence 
of Morea towards its suzerains which was preserved to the middle 
of the sixties.* 

On his part, the Prince of Achaea became seigneur of the Moreot 
feudal lords. The distribution of the lands amongst them de jure 
conquestas was reflected in a special Register of the fiefs whence 
it got into the prototype of the Chronicle of Morea. By 1210 
in general lines it seems to have been completed — probably in 
connection with William of Champlitte’s departure, and then step 
by step the newly conquered lands and the occurring changes were 


84. William of Champlitte died probably about the end of 1208 or the beginning 
of 1209 on his way back to the Peloponnese, having travelled to France in order 
to receive the inheritance of his brother Louis. On the government of the Principality 
in the meantime, see Longnon, Empire, 111 ff.; id., Compagnons, 211-2; Bon, 
Morée, 64-5. 

85. On the details, see: Longnon, Empire, loc. cit.; id., Compagnons, 34-6; 
id. in Actes relatifs a la principauté de Morée, 1289-1300 (Paris, 1967), 9 (intro- 
duction); Bon, Morée, 65-7. 
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included. The list which we find in the Greek and French versions 
of the Chronicle depicts the realities by 1225, and in the Aragonese 
version — by 1260.8 The possessions of the Prince himself in 
the middle of the century occupied considerable territories in- 
cluding the fortresses of Akrocorinth, Clairmont, Beauvoir, 
Arkadia, Mistra, Leutron, Kalamata and Grant Maigne. His direct 
vassals and greatest feudal lords possessed baronies amongst which 
the major ones were Patras and Akova (Matagriffon) in Arcadia 
each having 24 knights’ fiefs. The first one was in the hands of 
the Alemans — a family the ancestry of which was from Provence 
or Germany’’, and the second was given to the Rosiéres family 
of the County of Burgundy (or Franche-Comté). By degree of 
importance there followed the baron of Karytaina in Skorta of 
the Champenois family of Briel (Briéres) having 22 fiefs. Also 
a Champenois family — that of the Durnays settled in Kalavryta 
(in Achaea) with 12 fiefs. Eight fiefs had the barons of Vostitsa 
(between Patras and Corinth) of the Charpigny family (of uncertain 
ancestry).** Six fiefs each had the barons of Nikli and Geraki 
(in Laconia), the Morlay family of Meuse and the Burgundian 
Nivelet. The baronies of Chalandritsa (south of Patras), Gritsena 
(northwest of Kalamata), Passavant in Laconia and Veligosti in- 
cluded 4 fiefs each. They were possessed by the Dramelays (of 
Burgundy), by an unknown family, by the Nullys of Champagne 
and by the de Mons, superceded in Veligosti by the de la Roche 
about the middle of the century. The well-known Burgundian 
family also possessed Argolis. At the end of the fifties the baron 


86. Chronikon, vv. 1912 f.; Livre, para. 128; Libro, para. 117 f.; Cronaca, 
428-9; Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 433; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1: 332-3. On the number of 
the baronies, see: Bon, Morée, 82 ff.,. 102 ff. Cf. Chr. Maltezou in ‘Iotopia 
tod EAAnvikod E8vouc, 249-50; Carile, Storia, 209-11. 

87. On the Alemans in Patras in the first half of the thirteenth century, see: 
A. Ilieva, ‘“H Natpa...’, 540 f. 

88. On the toponym Kepzivi, see: A.T. Fotopoulos, ‘’Andzeipa étvpodoyias 
Tis tonwvopiac Keni’, PP 10 (1974), 181-92. 
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of Mitopoli, Gilbert of Cors, is mentioned south of Chalandritsa; 
this barony obviously was not of the age of the conquest. 

The Catholic Church also received landed properties: the prelates 
and the military orders ranked next to the barons in the feudal 
hierarchy of the Principality. The archbishops of Patras and Cor- 
inth received 8 fiefs each, and their suffragan bishops of Olena, 
Modon, Coron, Lakedaimonia, Nikli and Argos — 4 each. Accor- 
ding to A. Bon the great feudal lords in the Principality owned 
some 200 knights’ fiefs in total. The Prince of the Villehardouin 
family possessed no less in his domain in Corinthia, Elis, Messenia 
and Laconia.” 

The principle of land distribution between Venice and the 
crusaders concerning the possessions of the Byzantine Church was 
stated already in the Partition Treaty without, however, specifying 
exactly the share of the Catholic clergy. Thus, in the autumn 
of 1204, quite a large part of the Byzantine Church property was 
secularized. A compromise (which was to prove ineffective) bet- 
ween the Latin Patriarch and the Papacy, on one side, and Emperor 
Henry, on the other, was nevertheless reached at the Second Parlia- 
ment of Ravennika (May 1210) for the territories that spread from 
Thessalonica to Athens. 

In the domains of Othon of la Roche and the Prince of Achaea, 
however, the conflict became quite sharp and affected the ad- 
ministration of both secular and ecclesiastical power as a 
whole.” The attempts at making the secular feudal lords return 
the appropriated land, pay the tithes, and not treat the Greek 
priests as serfs, were not effective. Between 1213 and 1223 the 
Seigneur of Athens and the Prince of Morea were excommunicated 


89. Bon, Morée, 114. After 1230 from the Princely domain the barony of Estamira 
was separated, with 22 fiefs holded by the Champenois Geoffrey Chauderon. 

90. Longnon, Empire, 164 ff.; R. Lee Wolff, ‘Politics in the Latin Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, 1204-1261’, DOP VIII (1954) 255 ff.; Bon, Morée, 94 ff.; 
Longnon, Compagnons, 37 f. 
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by the Church on several occasions. Quite stubborn in that respect 
was Pope Honorius III (1216-1227). The Chronicle of Morea 
reveals another aspect of the conflict. After the refusal of the 
Prelates, the Templars and the Knights of the Hospital to co- 
operate, the Prince, in order to secure the protection of the Prin- 
cipality westwards, was compelled to confiscate their lands; and 
with the money he built the strong fortress Clairmont in Elis. 
Then he himself sent envoys to Rome for negotiations and the 
clergy restored its possessions.*' In fact, on 4 September 1223 
the Pope reaffirmed the agreement between Geoffrey I of Villehar- 
douin and the Church of Morea. The decisions of Ravennika came 
into force in Attica and the Peloponnese and some additional 
clauses were added. The Church returned all its lands which it 
had acquired by 1081, and the Prince kept the appropriated res 
sacrae against the payment of annual compensations distributed 
among the dioceses.” 


The administrative structure of the Moreot Church itself under- 
went a number of changes with practically the same inner 
chronological boundaries. On 11 March 1222 Pope Honorius III 
reaffirmed the changes made in it by his legate John Colonna, 
who received the power five years earlier ‘‘to divide and unite 
the Churches’’.” The first established archbishopric was that of 
Patras officially headed by Antelme (‘‘natione Burgundie’’) bet- 
ween 1207 and 1241/13. After these changes under its jurisdiction 
in the Peloponnese came the bishops of Olena, Modon (to which 
half of the former Byzantine archbishopric of Christianoupolis 
was subjected), Coron (with the remaining half of Christianoupolis 


91. Chronikon, vv. 2631-2720, but the episode by a mistake was related to 
the rule of Geoffrey II of Villehardouin. 

92. Longnon, Compagnons, 39-40; id., Empire, 165-6; R. Lee Wolff, op. cit., 
274; CMH, 4/1, 397; Bon, Morée, 96-7; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1: 337-8, 339. A similar 
agreement was signed by Othon of la Roche as well. 

93. Bon, Morée, 97; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:339. 
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and with Veligosti), the Church of Kernitsa being amalgamated 


to that of Patras.” 


The first Provinciale Romanus of 1228, published by R. Lee 
Wolff, gives a rather different picture. After considering the correc- 
tions made by A. Bon, it runs as follows: the bishops of Olena, 
Modon, Coron, Cephalonia and Zakynthos were subordinated 
to the Patras archbishopric. ‘‘Amidensis”’ was in fact ‘‘Amiclen- 
sis’’ but in 1228 it was already under the supremacy of Lakedaimon 
the name of which was not known to the Provinciale. ‘‘Andrevillen- 
sis’? figures as a separate bishopric.” 

One way or another, the Moreot Church received a relatively 
stable organization in the beginning of the 1230s. To the change, 
indicated by Bon, concerning the formation of the bishopric of 
Monemvasia (1252 - ca. 1262) as a suffragan of Corinth for the 
next several decades we should also add the removal of Patras’ 
(and Constantinople’s) jursidiction from over the bishopric of 
Modon (17 July 1255).% 


94. The changes are treated by Wolff, ‘Organization’, 44 ff. Cf. the corrections 
of Bon, Morée, 97-9, 101, 453; Fedalto, Chiesa 1:339-40, 2:135. A. Bon considers 
Lakedaimonia to have been a suffragan of Corinth while G. Fedalto is of the 
opinion that it was subjected to Patras. Cf. his vol. 2: 37, 135; vol. 1: 372, 373; 
or was an archbishopric by itself; also: id., ‘Annotazioni sui vescovadi Latini 
della Morea Franca e l’arcivescovado Latino di Corinto, durante il secolo XIII’, 
in Praktika 11/2 (Athens, 1981-2), 298, 299, 300. Cf. T. Gritsopoulos, “ExxAnoua- 
otixh ‘Iotopia Kopivéiac (Athens, 1972), 177; Kordoses, Southern Greece, 20; 
A. Ilieva, ‘°H Tatpa...’, 538-40. 

95. Bon, Morée, 99 n. 6, 101. G. Fedalto (1:329, 372-3; 2:39, 82, 182: referring 
to a letter by Gregory IX of 26 September 1236) accepts the correction of 
‘‘Amidensis’’ but considers Andravida as a newly created bishopric although he, 
too, views the bishop of Olena as probably residing in the same centre. 

96. Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:342, 2:145, 157; Bon, Morée, 99 n. 8. N.P. Sokolov 
(‘Kolonial’naja politika Venecii v sfere cerkovnyh otnosenij’, in Strany 
Sredizemnomor’ja v epohu feodalizma [Gor’kij, 1982], 58) claims that this decision 
concerned Coron as well and dates it ca. 1256?. Cf. Fedalto, Chiesa, 2:99 
(Coronensis). 
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The Patras archbishopric remained first by rank even after the 
establishment of that of Corinth in May 1212. At the beginning 
the latter included the bishoprics of Cephalonia, Zakynthos, 
Damala, Argos, Zemena, Gilas (Helos?) and Malavesia. After 
the already mentioned acknowledgement of Pope Honorius III, 
the Zemena bishopric was merged with Corinth, as well as with 
half of that of Damala. The remaining half was added to the 
Argos archbishopric.” 

In regard to the military orders, according to the above-men- 
tioned list in the Chronicle of Morea the Templars, the Hospitallers 
and the Teutonic Knights received four fiefs each ‘‘de jure con- 
questas’’. We know nothing about where the domains of the 
Hospital were. The Teutonic knights settled «ota wépn KaAopua- 
toc» and established their seat at Mostenitsa in Elis; subsequently 
they acquired property in Andravida, Clairmont and lands near 
Veligosti. The Templars had land in Elis and Achaea. Of the 
remaining orders, in Morea settled (of course, not by the rights 
of conquest) the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Cistercians, 
the Carmelites, the Augustines, the Canons of St. Rufus, the 
Praemonstratensians. In the specialized literature their founda- 
tions have been fairly well studied. As the greatest concentration 
of Western monastic fraternities, the capital Andravida was 
naturally indicated, as well as Patras and its vicinity, Clarentza, 
and Messenia. Most active were the orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic whilst the Cistercians had to confess their defeat 
despite the hopes of Pope Innocent III.” 


97. Ibid., 44, 101, 111, 127-8, 135, 136; 1: 374-5; id., ‘Annotazioni...’, 301 
ff.; T. Gritsopoulos, op. cit., 176. 

98. See Chapter III below. In general cf. Bon, Morée, 92, 10-102; Fedalto, 
Chiesa, 1:466-9. On the Franciscans: A. Putignani, ‘Gli ordini religiosi medioevali’, 
in Studi Francescani Selentini, Sezione storica 4 (1970); J. Moorman, A History 
of the Franciscan Order from Its Origin to the Year 1517 (Oxford, 1968). On 
the German orders: F. Riihl, ‘Der deutsche Orden in Griechenland’, in Nord 
und Stid 89 (1899), 327-41 (inaccessible). 
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The settlement of the conflict between the Prince and the Church 
stabilized the internal affairs of the Principality. At the end of 
the twenties it gradually emerged as the most considerable Frankish 
domain in Romania, having fairly stable resources and structure. 
The centre of the Latin Empire began to shift from Constantinople 
towards Morea.” As early as 1217 Empress Yolanda on her way 
to the capital visited the court of Geoffrey of Villehardouin and 
gave her daughter Agnes to his elder son, the future Geoffrey 
11, ' 

Frankish Morea was established in hostility with the Epirote 
state as from its beginning. The natural zone of conflict became 
the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth. Sometimes confrontation ac- 
quired surprising forms. In his letter of 20 December 1233 to 
the Latin archbishop of Patras (the already mentioned Antelme), 
Pope Gregory LX rebukes his addressee with indignation that whilst 
Geoffrey II was trying to defeat the Greeks with every effort, 
he was despising the Prince.. What was more, he was trying to 
establish peace with the infidel Hellenes, the enemies of God and 
the Church, allowing them to enter freely the city (and the fortress) 
and supplying them with provisions. It is possible that the arch- 
bishop of Patras had been compelled to go to such an agreement 
with Michael II after the assaults of the Epirote fleet against the 
town. According to M. Kordoses this was the most critical moment 
of the confrontation between Epiros and the Peloponnese.!®! 


Their relations remained hostile until ca. 1255. The change of 
the territorial aspirations of Epiros, toward Thessalonica and Con- 
stantinople, enabled Morea to take an active part in the struggle 
for the preservation of the Latin Empire. Geoffrey II of Villehar- 


99. N. lorga, ‘France de Constantinople et de Morée...’, 211. 

100. Longnon, Compagnons, 37-8. 

101. Kordoses, Conquest, 145. However, P. Soustal (in TIB, 3, 1981) asserts 
that before the end of 1236 Michael II drove away his uncle Manuel from Kerkyra 
probably with the assistance of Geoffrey. 
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douin (1228/30-1246) sent John of Brienne 22,000 hyperpers every 
year to gather troops for the defence of Constantinople. In the 
winter of 1235-1236 he himself came to the assistance of the capital 
besieged by John III Vatatzes and John II Asen with 120 ships, 
100 knights, 300 arbalesters and 500 archers.'!° When in the 
West Baldwin II was trying to organize a crusade in aid of the 
Latin Empire (1237-1238), Geoffrey in turn equipped ten gal- 
leys.'% 


The Principality became ‘the heart of the Frankish world of 
Romania’.'™ Graduallly the Prince of Achaia rose as the most 
powerful vassal of the Latin Empire. From 1211/1212 he was 
the suzerain of half Thebes, and the Megaskyr of Athens was 
his vassal for Argos and Nauplion. In 1236 the Count of 
Cephalonia, Matthew Orsini, placed himself under Geoffrey’s 
suzerainty, and later Baldwin II made him suzerain of Negropont 
and possibly of the Archipelago.'!® 


The Principality reached its zenith in the first decade of the 
rule of William II of Villehardouin (1246-1274/8) — a period 
of incomparable progress. In the winter of 1248/1249 the Duke 
of Burgundy, Hugh IV, travelling with many French knights who 
had taken the cross of the crusade organized by King Louis, was 
his guest in Lakedaimon on the way to Cyprus. The Moreot ruler 
joined the crusaders at the end of May 1249, as Marino Sanudo 
wrote, with 24 of his own ships. He left the camp of the French 
king a year later, and in the meantime succeeded in detaching 


102. Miller, Latins, 89; Bon, Morée, 79; Kordoses, Conquest, 153 n. 12; A. 
Danéeva-Vasileva, op. cit., 140-1. Almost at the same time Pope Gregory IX 
addressed the clergy of Morea to give financial help to the Latin Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Cf. R. Lee Wolff, ‘Politics...’, 290. 

103. Miller, Latins, 90; Longnon, Empire, 180-1. 

104. Kordoses, Conquest, 152. 

105. J. Longnon in A History of the Crusades, vol. 2 (Milwaukee and London, 
1969), 243; Bon, Morée, 80; Jacoby, Féodalité, 22 ff. 
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about 100 knights in support of the town of Rhodes besieged 
by Vatatzes,! 

Sanudo also mentions a certain battle between the Greeks and 
William II of Villehardouin which occurred according to him bet- 
ween 1250 (when the Prince came back from the crusade) and 
1255 — the beginning of the war with Euboea. The Greeks moved 
against the vicinity of Bodonitsa, but William with 8000 horsemen 
among which there were 3000 armour-bearers (7?) managed to 
repulse them. It is possible that this piece of information concerns 
Michael II about 1246 or explains the alarming letter of; Pope 
Alexander IV dated 2 February 1255 in which he addressed the 
Latin bishops of Southern Greece. According to him the Pelopon- 
nese was in such a bad condition that all the Franks, clergy and 
laics, had to help in repelling the enemy.'” 

Actually, in the spring of 1255, in connection with the heritage 
of his late wife Carintana dalle Carceri, William II came into 
conflict with the Venetian tertiaries of Negropont. This conflict 
gradually involved all forces of Frankish Greece and had a serious 
bearing on the Principality. The outcome of the war was solved 
in favour of the Prince in the battle of Karydi in Attica (1258). 
But in order to achieve this success Morea made every effort and 
even sought the support of the Epirote ruler Michael II. Further- 
more, both the internal and external position of the Principality 
was far from stable: relations. with Venice had not been settled 
by a treaty when William II intervened in the struggle against 
Nicaea. 


106. Marino Sanudo, Istoria del regno di Romania (ed. Ch. Hopf in Chroniques 
inédites gréco-romanes [Berllin, 1873] 102); J. Longnon in A History..., 244-5; 
Bon, Morée, 118; Kordoses, Conquest, 170; M. Barber, ‘Western Attitudes to 
Frankish Greece...’, 122. 

107. Sanudo, Istoria, 103; Alexander IV, Regesta (ed. G. Bourel de la Ronciére 
etc.), no. 34 (after Kordoses, Conquest, 147). 
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3. The Battle of Pelagonia and Its Consequences 


The regency and the usurpation of the throne by Michael Palaio- 
logos (1 January 1259) activated the policy of the despot of Epiros. 
The Prince of Morea, since 1258 son-in-law of Michael II, remained 
the only ruler in the Orient who had the chance to support the 
plans of Epiros for a second occupation of Thessalonica. Heading 
a 20,000-strong army (8,000 horsemen and 12,000 infantry from 
the Peloponnese, including also Greeks from the Morea, from 
Central and Insular Greece), he intercepted Michael VIII in 
Macedonia. In the army of the despot there were also 400 knights 
sent by his other son-in-law, the King of Sicily, Manfred, who 
already controlled strategical territories along the Albanian coast. 
The decisive battle took place at Pelagonia in the late autumn 
of 1259,'° Most of the Frankish knights were either killed or 
captured and taken to Asia Minor; William II himself fell captive. 
The victory of Michael VIII Palaiologos was due mainly to the 
skilful use of the contradictions in the anti-Nicaean coalition. 
Epiros became a secondary force in the Balkans, and the first 
defeat of the Principality marked the beginning of the end for 
the Franks in the Morea. Basing his arguments on Sanudo, M. 
Kordoses even presumes a certain agitation of the population in 
the peninsula.’ But this exceptionally favourable situation for 
Nicaea was exploited above all for achieving its major objective — 
the conquest of Constantinople. Thus, the most convenient mo- 


108. Livre, para. 295 f.; Libro, para. 257 f.; Chronikon, vv. 3694 f.; Sanudo, 
Istoria, p. 107; Miller, Latins, 110; D.J. Geanakoplos, ‘Greco-Latin Relations 
on the Eve of the Byzantine Restoration: The Battle of Pelagonia’, DOP VII 
(1953), 118 f.; Bon, Morée, 121-2; Angold, Government, 26; Kordoses, Conquest, 
172; Chr. Maltezou ‘Iotopia tod éAAnvixod &Ovouc, 255; A. Danéeva-Vasileva, 
op. cit., 167-8; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 447-9. 

109. Loc. cit. H. Kalligas (Monemvasia, 179-80) thinks that the riot was instigated 
by Michael VIII while William II was captive in Constantinople. On details, see 
Chapter III.2.2. , 
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ment for the return of Southern Greece was missed. Michael VIII 
hoped to receive Morea as a ransom for the captured Frankish 
noblemen. 


The entry of the Nicaeans in Constantinople (25 July 1261) 
actually compelled William II to be more conceding. At the end 
of the year an agreement was reached in the Byzantine capital 
between him and Michael VIII according to which the Principality 
should surrender to the Empire the fortresses of Monemvasia, 
Maina, Geraki and Mistra.''° Apart from territorial concessions, 
by the treaty the Prince acknowledged the suzerainty of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor and received the title of ‘Great Domestic’. He even 
became godfather of one of the Emperor’s sons. 


The seigneur of Karytaina, Geoffrey of Briel, was freed from 
captivity and sent to the Peloponnese in order to carry out the 
territorial clauses of the agreement. In Thebes he met the Athenian 
Duke Guy I of la Roche with whom he set forth to Nikliin Arcadia. 
There was convened the well-known ‘Ladies’ Parliament’ — the 
Princess and the wives of the killed or captured knights had to 
ratify the Treaty of Constantinople. The critical situation found 
a marked expression in the words of the Duke that if the Emperor 
received the three fortresses, he would get the power to chase 
away the Franks from the Morea and conquer it.''! But as 
Monemvasia had been captured by the Prince himself, and Mistra 
and Maina had been built by him, the Parliament accepted the 
conditions of the agreement and Geoffrey of Briel surrendered 
the fortresses. Then he went back to the Byzantine capital together 
with hostages (among them was Marguerite of Passavant) where 


110. George Pachymeres, De Mich Pal., 111.31 (ed. A. Failler, 1:123 Il. 22-6). 
Cf. Kordoses, Conquest, 176. On the recapture of Passavant, see: P. Kalonaros, 
Mavn. Kdotpo tijc¢ napddoons. Bvon. ‘Iotopia. "Ebiya. OpvAon. (Athens, 1981), 
48; A. Kriesis, ‘On the Castles of Zarnata and Kelefa’, BZ 56/2 (1963), 315 (the 
recapture is dated to 1262). 

111. Chronikon, vv. 4480-4; Medvedev, Mistra, 14, 21 n. 42. 
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wil: 


William and the other noblemen were freed (1262).!! 

The installment of the Byzantines in Mistra, Monemvasia and 
Maina brought about the rapid growth of their domains in the 
southeastern part of the peninsula, regardless of the firm deter- 
mination of the Franks to restore their lost positions. Immediately 
after his arrival William II, with the assistance of Venice and 
the Papacy, began hostilities against the Byzantines. At the end 
of 1262 or the beginning of the next year Genoese vessels transfer- 
red the troops of sebastocrator Constantine Palaiologos to 
Monemvasia. The expedition of parakeimomenos Makrenos had 
already managed to split the Melingoi from the Franks. In the 
spring of 1263 the fleet, headed by protostrator Alexios Philan- 
thropenos, devastated the coast of Laconia and perhaps went as 
far as Patras. The Byzantines now controlled the southern coast 
of the Peloponnese including the peninsulas of Maleas and 
Tainaron.!!3 

Thus, from 1262 on, the political development of the Principality 
of Achaea entered a new period: the restored Byzantine Empire 
gradually began an offensive in the Morea from its bases in Monem- 
vasia and Mistra. But the failure of the Byzantine strategists and 
the relatively stable structure of the Principality to that moment 
did not allow the military operations of 1263-1264 to cause any 
radical change in its historical fate in the coming decade. 

However, the conditions for this matured rather quickly. Now, 
in Byzantium Frankish Morea faced a still mighty opponent which 
had not exhausted its potential for regeneration on a more limited 
scale. In the Peloponnese the Empire was restored on territories 
with exceptional advantages for military strategy and with popula- 


112. Miller, Latins, 117; Bon, Morée, 124-5; Kordoses, Conquest, 125-6. 
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322-3; vol. 2: 133, 391. 
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tions which enjoyed special privileges during the short period of 
the frangokratia. The Balkan interests of Byzantium and its overall 
relations with the West — the key to its fate — made the peninsula, 
as never before, a centre of Byzantine interests. 

It was of particular importance that at the beginning of the 
sixties, under the conditions then, there happened a rarely observed 
in history break in the socio-cultural process. The placing of the 
Principality under the suzerainty of the Angevins in May 1267 
(Treaty of Viterbo) opened the way for a new influx of immigrants 
from the West, mainly from Italy, which changed the features 
of the interaction with the local population in the Frankish ter- 
ritories. A clear distinctive line appeared in the behaviour of the 
Peloponnesians. Whilst the ‘‘foster-sons’’ of Geoffrey of Briel 
were raised to dubbing, in 1263-1264 in Skorta, and mostly in 
the Taygetos, the population sided with the Byzantine troops. 
The most important of all Byzantine fleets in the thirteenth century, 
prepared against the great offensive of Charles I of Anjou after 
Viterbo, was subdivided in squadrons stationed in the provinces 
and commanded by the duces of the respective districts, amongst 
which mention is made even of a dux of Patras!''* And in Byzan- 
tine Mistra, the name of which in this very form was a product 
of the Frankish rule, a new social and cultural process commenced 
which brought about the real cultural and historical facts of syn- 
thesis.'"° 


114. H. Ahrweiler, op. cit., 357, 360. 
115. On Myzethras and the different forms of its name among which the Greek 
one, Mistras, is a derivative of the Frankish type, see: H. R. Kahane, ‘Italo- 


Byzantine Etymologies, II’, B 16 (1942-1943), 355. The form used today officially 
in Greece is Mystras. 
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Chapter III 
Franks and the Local Population 


«Erobdtor sivat andgéevor and Siapdpous tdnxovs, 
anaidevtol va moAgpobv Eta OpayKovg avOpanovc* 
LUNdEV OKvijowpEV MOOS va waco anooKendoovv, 
aovidwsg dso tods SHowpev SAot wé Ta KOVTapPIA.» 


(T6 Xpovikdv to} Mopéwc, 4725-8) 


1. The French Knighthood 


The greatest ‘‘luxury” of the Franks in the Morea was in their 
knightly magnificence. All that Western society of courtesy and 
chivalry could have created, seemed to put down roots under the 
sun of Greece.' William II of Villehardouin himself was author 
of two chansons’, and jousts and courting of women are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Chronicle of Morea.’ What were the 


1. J. Longnon, Les Frangais..., 216 (see n. 30 on p. above); id., Empire, 
192 ff.; I. Bodilov, ‘La ‘‘Chronique de Morée’’...’, 38. About the court of 
Champagne, see: Buchon, Recherches, 80. 

2. J. Longnon, ‘Le prince de Morée Chansonnier’, Romania CCLVII/65 (1939), 
95-100. 

3. Cf. Libro, para. 194; D. Jacoby, ‘Knightly Values...’, 163 (see n. 67 on 
p. above). 
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reasons that caused such a consistent observance (at least according 
to sources) of chivalrous ethos in an alien, though a Christian 
country, which was moreover called ‘‘Achaia’’? 

J. Longnon asserted that in the Morea Frankish barons felt 
to a lesser extent the influence of the social setting because it 
was far from the splendour of the civilization of Constantino- 
ple.* It should be added that the ultimate reasons were to be 
found in the chivalrous milieu of Moreot nobility. 

There are two definitions that can most characteristically repre- 
sent the European twelfth century: this was the century of mutatio 
and thecentury of France. People used to experience it as a religious 
event, as a real and awaited ‘miracle’ — the end of the world 
and the forthcoming of a ‘new realm’. Innocent III himself shared 
the belief which spread at the beginning of the century that the 
world would come to an end in 1284. That was probably the 
reason which stimulated him in the attempt to solve the problems 
separating mankind — the heresies and the schism.° Thus the 
pursuit of change was once again given vent in acrusade. However, 
in contrast to earlier episodes, its tasks, and the efforts undertaken 
to fulfil them, not only, ‘under the will of God’, ‘mixed together 
the West and the East’ (Fulcher of Chartres) but subjected the 
latter to the former.® The end of the world did not come, but 
the change that took place in it marked the end of a whole age. 

Raimbault of Vacqueyras, the troubadour of Boniface’s circle, 
exclaimed enthusiastically that neither Alexander, nor 
Charlemagne or Roland have ever conquered so many a people 
and imposed the Frankish law on them!’ Behind this glamorous 


4. In Les Frangais..., 212. 


5. B. M. Bolton, ‘A Mission to the Orthodox? The Cistercians in Romania’, 
Studies in Church History 13 (1976), 169. 

6. After O.A. Dobias-RoZzdestvenskaja, Kul’tura Zapadnoevropejskogo 
srednevekov’ja (Moscow, 1987), 31-2. 

7. After J. Longnon, op. cit., 203. Cf. Miller, Latins, 40; M. Dendias, ‘Sur 
les rapports...’, 376 (see n. 25 on p. above). 
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adventure which proceeded from a tournament in the court of 
Champagne there stood France — the symbol of new Europe 
coming into being at the height of feudalism. 

By 1180 — the year of the ascension of Philip II Augustus, 
a great number of the participants in the Fourth Crusade had 
already been born. Many of them were brought up in families 
which preserved the atmosphere of crusading tradition and, 
naturally, both the Chronicle of Morea and the Assizes of Romania 
link the conquest of the Peloponnese with the First Crusade. 
Among these future crusaders there were poets, such as Hugh 
of Berzé, who praised the expedition well before it started.* But 
besides ‘‘haus hommes’’ there were also many of those ‘‘povres 
chevaliers’’ whose interests found explicit expression in the Chroni- 
cle of Robert of Cléry.? For the purpose of this study it is 
necessary to present the pattern of knightly behaviour typical of 
the crusaders who came from Champagne and Burgundy and its 
moral and religious ideal. 

Though the second half of the twelfth century did not mark 
the highest stage of patrimonial and legal restriction of the ruling 
class in northern France, it turned out to be of decisive importance 
for these phenomena. In the fifties Burgundy, Champagne, Artois 
and fle-de-France became the crossroad of European trade. The 
fairs of Champagne provided the basis for French prosperity. 
Towns tended to constitute a world of their own, encircled by 
walls. The rising role of the burgesses forced the elite in power 
to set to framing a code that ought to preserve and strengthen 
its position.'!° Knighthood happened to be in the centre of this 


8. Longnon, Compagnons, 4, 213-4. 

9. On the social origin of the knighly elite, see: D. Jacoby, op. cit., 159. Cf. 
Kordoses, Southern Greece, 18. 

10. G. Duby - R. Mandrou, Histoire de la civilisation frangaise, 2nd ed., vol. 
1 (Paris, 1969), 135, 140, 142. Cf. J.L. Bessmertny, ‘Nekotorye problemy istorii 
dvorjanstva v Severnoj Francii konca XII - naéala XIV v.’, FE (1966), 26; M. 
Ossovskaja, Rycar i burzZua (Moscow, 1987), 172. 
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process. As G. Duby put it figuratively, in the 1180s, when the 
plot uncovered later at Bouvines was being hatched, knighthood 
became a real institution." 

The relationship between aristocracy and knighthood during 
that period is the major controversial problem in medieval studies 
today.'? On the one hand, in Duby’s theory the notion of militia 
absorbed that of noblesse in France (as contrasted with Germany) 
and that process had been already accomplished by 1200.'? On 
the other hand, a number of scholars, including Duby’s disciple 
J. Flori, underline that provided the phenomenon really took shape 
in the last twenty years of the century, such was not the case 
with the previous period, as G. Duby claims. That is also proved 
by the development of the region of Macon in the study of which 
Duby still remains unsurpassed.'* 

Anyhow, the first twenty years of Philip’s II reign were the 
time when the name ‘knight’ in Chansons de geste came to be 
recognized as a title, and entering the knighthood — to be 
associated with a promotion to a high rank and a rise up the 
social ladder. At the close of the century common knights even 
began to dig moats round their houses thus turning them into 
a replica of the castle. That was no longer only the sign of a 
certain independence from the castellan; it already indicated a 
distinction from the country. It was not a mere accident that by 
1200 knightly literature was simply overwhelmed by monstrous 


il. In the Three Orders: Feudal Society Imagined (Chicago etc., 1982), 293. 

12. Ideologija feodal’nogo obscéestva..., 199 (see n. 12 on p. above). 

13. G. Duby, ‘The Diffusion of Cultural Patterns in Feudal Society’, Past and 
Present 39 (1968), 7-8. 

14. See his La Société au XIe et XIle siécles... (cited inn. 60np. above). 
Cf. id., ‘Lignage, noblesse et chevalerie au XIle siécle dans la region maconnaise: 
une révision’, AESC 27/4-5 (1972), 803-22. Contra: D. Rocher, ‘ ‘‘Chevalerie”’ 
et ‘‘Littérature chevaleresque’’ ’, Etudes germaniques 21/2 (1966), 177-8; J. Flori, 
‘La notion de Chevalerie dans les Chansons de geste du XIlIe siecle’, MA 81/2 
(1975), 211-44; 81/3-4, 407-45. 
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images of peasants. These were creatures pictured like moral and 
physical freaks, half humans and half beasts, half pagans and 
half devils.!° Yet, as in any other aspect the attitude towards the 
peasantry was ambivalent; the ideal knight should not feel any 
resentment against villeins no matter how dirty, rough and unplea- 
sant they might be. In the chansons peasants might even give 
a few words of praiseworthy advice to knights!" 

The static triple model of society underwent a much more in- 
teresting change. The functions of bellatores, oratores and 
laboratores were shifted upon the ‘‘domestic trinity’? — the feudal 
lord, his wife and his heir who was the young ‘‘driving force’ 
in the evolution of aristocratic ideas.'? However, knights were 
already gaining dominance over the other two ordines. 

What was the nature of the ethos that at the close of the twelfth 
century marked the distinction of professional and of high rank 
warriors, belonging to the social elite, and of non-noble military 
servants — sergeants and squires who had not yet been dubbed? 
The relation of nobilitas to militia was doubled by the ‘‘status 
of freedom’’ and this fact became a norm of social life since 
there were personally unfree knights as well, such as the 
ministerials.'* Real codification was achieved through the ritual 
of dubbing which began to spread widely at the close of the century. 
Its ideological ethics and mysticism as well as its liturgical 
systematization were constituted at the same time with the first 
norms of law that guided the transformation of knighthood into 
a closed estate.'!? The basic elements of this expensive ritual ap- 


15. J. Le Goff, Time, Work, and Culture..., 11 (see n. 56 on p. above); 
J.L. Bessmertny, ‘Krest’janin glazami rycarja (po materialam Francii XI-XIII 
vv.’, in Kul’tura i obséestvennaja mysl’ (Moscow, 1988), 100. 

16. Ibid., 104. On the link between minor and midle knighthood created by 
folklore, see J. Le Goff, op. cit., 220. 

17. G. Duby, The Three Orders..., 302-3. Cf. D. Jacoby, op. cit., 163. 

18. Fr. Kardini, Istoki srednevekovogo rycarstva (Moscow, 1987), 340. 

19. Ibid., 358; G. Duby, op. cit., 300, 306-7. Cf. J. Flori, op. cit., 444, table 
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peared in the chansons and romances at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century and therefore testified to the comprehension of 
social reality by the knights themselves. Moreover, it can be argued 
that between the two groups of chansons — the ones created before 
1180 and the others created after that year, Chrétien de Troyes 
wrote the romances (namely, Erec at Enide, Cligés, Lancelot, Yvain 
and Perceval) which marked new steps in the evolution of the 
notion of chivalry: beginning with the military commander and 
feudal lord (Erec), then followed by a knight of courteous bearing 
(Lancelot), and finally — by the knight-Christian (Perceval). In 
the chansons of the second group knights already appeared as 
‘“‘milites Christi’’.”° 

However, this transformation did not lead to a harmony between 
chivalrous ethos and religious norms of the age. In contrast with 
the asceticism preached by the Church, the lyrics of the troubadours 
sang praises to courteous love conceived as a devotion to a lady 
which was in every aspect similar to the service of a vassal to 
his lord. The adoration of women, still unfamiliar to the authors 
of the chansons, appeared in the romances and reached its culmina- 
tion in the cult of Virgin Mary. But this phenomenon, as well 
as the impact that the ‘‘clerical’’ view of love had on the chivalrous 
ideal (De Amore of Andrew the Chaplain), did not make courteous 
love less scandalous.?! Love turned out to be a sphere of activity 
where all types of cultural perfection flourished.” It became a 
kind of secular morality which comprised Christian virtues as well. 
In the chansons love was spiritual adultery, while Chrétien de 


V1: ‘Classement des adjecti!s avant 1180 et aprés 1180’? — Franc (21) and Franc 
(90!). 

20. Ibid., 433, 437; id., ‘Chevalerie et liturgie: remise des armes et vocabulaire 
““chevaleresque’”’ dans les sources liturgiques du [Xe au XIV siecle’, MA 84/2 
(1978), 247-78; id., ‘Semantique et société médiévale: le verbe adouber et son 
évolution au XIle s.’, AESC 31/5 (1976), 915-40; G. Duby, op. cit., 299. 

21. Ibid., 338-40; J. Le Goff, op. cit., 262; M. Ossovskaja, op. cit., 94-5. 

22. J. Hizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (Peregrine books, 1965), 104. 
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Troyes believed that the lady of the heart could have been even 
one’s own wife.” Thus, the chivalrous ideal emerged from the 
richness of emotional life: without being “intelligent’’, the knight 
should be courteous, generous and loyal. The chansons express 
almost mystical exaltation of strenght, bravour and vitality — 
the knight should be distinguished, praised and loved.” 

The devotion to the lady of the heart was equal in value to 
the loyalty which the vassal owed to his lord. That was the core 
of the chivalrous ethos. The greatest sin was namely disloyalty 
and it led to expulsion from the ‘corporation’. However, this ethos 
had power only in the particular social group and in practice when 
out of it knights rarely resembled the ideal.2> The following of’ 
certain rules brought about the breach of others. But in the Middle 
Ages the combination of values incompatible by nature, as the 
case described presents, was no exception whatsoever.” 

The erotical element was also in the centre of the other activity 
most typical of knighthood — the tournaments. Along with the 
extreme pride which the Church renounced and the violence over 
peace, the passionate nature of this ‘‘noble play’’ showed once 
more the ambivalence of the phenomenon of knighthood.’ It 
was only the Church which did not accept jousting and poured 
out anathemas throughout the period from 1143 until 1314. Saint 
Louis himself would not have been Saint Louis in case he did 
not hat them either.” 

The lust for honour and glory, the imitation of past heroes, — 





23. Ideologija feodal’nogo obséestva..., 253. 


24. M. Ossovskaja, op. cit., 97; J. Flori, ‘La notion...’, 445; Z. Oldenbourg 
The Crusades (New York, 1966), 36. 


25. V. I. Ukolova and L.A. Kotel’nikova in the preface to the cited above 
study of Fr. Cardini, pp. 22-4. 


26. Kul’tura i obséestvo v srednie veka..., 31 (see n. 58 on p. above). 
27. J. Huizinga, op. cit., 77, 80. 


28. G.G. Coulton in Life in the Middle Ages, parts. 3-4 (Cambridge, 1967) 
254 n. 1. 
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the very romance of valour,— was often transmitted by the oral 
tradition, through oral performance.” Moreover, the identity of 
terms made possible the tracing of knights’ history back to Roman 
Antiquity: no one could fancy the miles and eques of the Roman 
authors to have been anything other than knights! Romulus was 
recognized to have been the first knight and Alexander the Great, 
Hercules, David, Hannibal, Caesar, Augustus, Paris, Hector, 
Priam, and the Trojans in general — worthy of imitation.*® The 
Arthurian cycle did not prevent fantastic genealogies which ever 
since Fredegarius made the Franks descendants of Nestor’s son 
Frank. ‘In circa 1160 Benoit of Sainte-Maure became the first 
author to compose a full-length French rendering in verse of the 
epic of Troy.’”! It was then only natural that Constantinople 
was conquered in revenge for the injustice that Greeks had once 


done to the Trojans.” 





29. E. Jeffreys, ‘Western Infiltration of the Byzantine Aristocracy: Some 
Suggestions’, in Byzantine Aristocracy, 207. 

30. J. Huizinga, Men and Ideas: History, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
(London, 1959), 198. ‘ 

31. D. Jacoby, ‘Knightly Values...’, 171. Cf. G.J. Bratianu, ‘Le roman de 
Troie dans la Chronique de Robert de Clari?, RHSEE VI/1-3 (1929), 52, 54; 
Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:296; T. Wood, The Age of Chivalry: Manners and 
Morals, 1000-1450 (London, 1970), 105; J. Longnon, ‘Domination franque...’, 
160 (see n. 30 on p. above). 

32. Gunther of Pairis, Historia Captae a Latinis Constantinopoleos [Historia 
Constantinopolitana], in PL 212: 271-50; Robert of Clari, La conquéte de 
Constantinople, CVI (101). Here is an explicit confirmation of Gurevic’s statement 
(in Srednevekovyj mir..., 379 [see n. 56 on p. above]) that myth was a ‘form- 
making and a sense-making basis’ of world outlook in the Middle Ages; myth 
was not only revived but was over and over recereated. Should I recall that as 
early as the end of the eleventh century in Western consciousness Constantinople 
had already been assigned the third function of the triple model — that of 
laboratores, who provided the means of existence for the bellatores (Paris) and 
the oratores (Jerusalem). See on the subject the brilliant paper presented by Fr. 
Aramburu Riera at the Sixth Congress of SEES in Sofia last summer: 
‘Constantinople, siége de la troisieme fonction dumézilienne dans une chanson 
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We have no intention to raise over again the problem of the 
so-called ‘‘deviation’’ of the Fourth Crusade already raised in 
the second half of the last century. At present there is an increasing- 
ly growing opinion that the historiography of this problem is even 
greater than the problem itself.*3 In the light of the above obser- 
vations it should be emphasized that among the political and 
religious aspirations of the time it was in the very nature of crusades 
that the chivalrous ideal was embodied to the greatest extent. The 
re-conquest of Jerusalem was considered by the peregrins as a 
holy and heroic deed, and therefore it was a knightly one.* Thus 
a notion of fame shared only in the West evolved which calls 
for the solution of a minor problem (as compared to the mentioned 
one but providing an original key to it, though): how was it that 
the idea of capturing Constantinople, and putting it into practice 
outweighed the initial zealous plan of the new crusade and did 
not induce an openly expressed feeling of sin committed? 
Such a task is too large and multilateral in view of the purposes 
of this study, all the more that the crusaders who settled in the 
Peloponnese came with the clear intention to stay there,® con- 
vinced of their own superiority, without any pangs of Pedigree 
For them the problem, if it ever existed, had already been solved. 
T he French knighthood could afford greater liberalness towardé 
religion because it had a culture of its own which governed its 
way of behaviour.*® The independence and autonomy raised it 





de geste francaise . lam indebted to the authoress who has been so kind as to 
Pp ovide me with a pho Ocopy of the report. N > 
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33. P. Lemerle, ‘Byzance et la Croisade...’, 61 
I ; ..”, 611 (see n. 13 on p. above); 
: oa The Fourth Crusade, 1201-1203. Some Reconsiderations’, BS 26 oe 
Fags J. Huizinga, The Waning ..., 92; A. Dupont, Du sacré: croisades et 
pélérinages. Images et langages (Paris, 1987), 239-312. 
35. K.M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant..., vol. 1, 23. 
36. J. Huizinga, op. cit., 105-6. 
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high above the Byzantine aristocracy as regards liberty and scope 
of activity, since the latter, impressed by the brilliance of the 
Emperor’s office, was unable to elaborate its own original ideal. 

The prologue of the Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea — 
comparatively seldom used by the historians who study the Fourth 
Crusade, tells about two reasons that made the Franks capture 
Constantinople: the directions of the papal legate, along with the 
blessing of the Pope himself (vv. 500-4), and what was most impor- 
tant — the perfidy of the Greeks, especially regarding their lord, 
the Emperor (vv. 56-67, 76 ff., 551, 593 ff., 724 ff.) 


«Aoindov &gotov ob GéPovtat Thy -ExkAnoiav tis Pouns 
«dati va Onape cic thy Lupiav Ki od pi va otTpagodpLE OTIC; 
«ve Endpwpev TOV ANLGTOV THY agevtiav Snov Exovv, 
«&gotov TOV aMEVTHY TOUG TOV Baciéav envigav;» 

(vv. 816-9) 


‘Jet us return to the city and let us all give battle with our 
weapons. And, if God be willing and we have the city of Constan- 
tine, let us keep the empire of all Romania.’ (vv. 838-41 [91]) 

Ten years later, when Philip II at the battle of Bouvines really 
became Augustus, the Franks: had not yet conquered all the 
Peloponnese, but they had already organized there a principality 
of their own.”” ‘ 


2. Conquerors and Defenders 
2.1 The Demographic Potential of the Frankish Colony. The space 


factor is of essential importance to any form of communication. 
Proximity or remoteness of contact have their impact upon all 





37, G. Duby, The Three Orders..., 346. Cf. id., Le Dimanche de Bouvines, 
27 juillet 1214: la guerre au XIlle s. (Paris, 1973). 
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stages of interaction: acquaintance, assimilation, reinterpretation 
and cultural synthesis. Naturally, most important are the direct 
forms of contact.® 

Can we establish, at least approximately, what were the forces 
with which the crusaders conquered Western Peloponnese — the 
territory where they settled within the shortest period of time but 
for more than two centuries forwards? Geographically this area 
occupies 11,874 sq km (of the total 21,556 of the whole peninsula), 
and there are several passages in the sources that bear information 
about the quantitative aspect of the conquest. First comes the 
evidence of Geoffrey of Villehardouin that his nephew arrived 
at Methone with his nef (para. 325), while later, together with 
William of Champlitte, he led out of the camp of Boniface ‘about 
a hundred knights and a great number of mounted sergeants, 
and entered into the land of Morea’. ‘‘Michalis’’ ‘heard that they 
were in the land with so few people’ (para. 328 [86]). In the next 
paragraph the Marshal of Romania tells that in the battle against 
the Greeks the crusaders ‘had no more than five hundred men 
mounted’ (86). If we consider the data about the expected number 
of the participants in the Fourth Crusade, systematized by A. 
Carile, we may suggest that the mounted sergeants who started 
with Villehardouin and Champlitte numbered to no less than 200 
since in April 1201 9,000 sergeants on horse were to suit 4,500 
knights (which is to say a proportion 2:1; for Venice it was 
2.5:1).°° Therefore about 300 to 350 horsemen left the camp of 
the marquis without considering those who had come with Villehar- 
douin himself a few days earlier; his uncle tells about them: ‘as 
many men as he could collect’ (para. 326 [85]). Obviously most 
of Villehardouin’s men remained at Methone (the more so as it 
was unfortified) but they scarcely reached 400 as R.-J. Loenertz 


38. S.M. Artanolvskij, Istoriceskoe edinstvo Gelovecestva i vzaimnoe vlijanie 
kul’tur (Lenigrad, 1967), 141 ff. 
39. Carile, Storia, 89-91. Cf. ibid., 369-74. 
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claimed (see n. 55 on p. ‘#2? above). Even if we trust the Chronicle 
of Morea, pointing that in the battle of Kountouras the Franks 
had 700 warriors — horsemen and infantry, Villehardouin’s con- 
tingent that had arrived with his nef did not reach the number 
indicated by Loernertz. And in the riot against Villehardouin, 
after the death of the Greek ‘‘sire’’, some of his men most probably 
found their death, too. The crusaders suffered losses also at 
Arkadia, Korone and Kalamata, however small they might have 
been. 

Anyway, considering the ideal case and not taking losses into 
account, the number of the Frankish forces before the battle in 
the plain of Kalamata is likely to have been about 500 horsemen 
and 200 infantry sergeants. The sources make it clear that the 
latter came most probably from Villehardouin’s men and they 
had stayed at Methone after he made for Nauplion. This means 
that he had arrived at Methone with 45 knights and 90 mounted 
sergeants, that is with a total of 333 soldiers if the proportion 
of April 1201 was followed (knights to mounted sergeants to infan- 
try sergeants as 1:2:4.4). Hence Villehardouin’s evidence is in- 
directly confirmed: 365 horsemen had started from Boniface’s 
camp (500 minus 135 of Geoffrey who had remained at Methone 
or accompanied him along the\march to Nauplion). If we take 
into account the absence of the soldiers who stayed at Methone, 
we can see that the first stage of the conquest (1204-1205) was 
achieved with less than 500 cavalry. It should be underlined that 
in the battle against the Greeks the crusaders had also paid some 
victims. 

A greater difficulty appears when we set to determine the amount 
of the troops that the Franks had at their disposal during the 
second stage, 1206 to 1212, when they captured the mountainous 
regions of Western Peloponnese, the entire Corinthia and 
Argonauplia as well as a part of Laconia. Some ten years later 
they became masters of almost the whole peninsula, with Tzakonia, 
Vatika, and the central and northern ridges of Taygetos excluded. 

The number of Boniface’s troops that crossed the Isthmos is 
not known, but if we judge by the words of Niketas Choniates 
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the army of the Marquis was relatively small and heterogeneous 
including also some Greeks from the lands already conquered 
by the cursaders.” As early as the very beginning of 1205 it suf- 
fered serious losses at Akrocorinth and the attack by which it 
took the chora of Argos was not bloodless either. As we saw, 
about 350 horsemen left the camp of Boniface at Nauplion and 
probably not a few set out with him for Thessalonica in the beginn- 
ing of June. It seems that Othon of la Roche did not dispose 
of great forces in the course of the long siege of Akrocorinth. 
Henry of Valenciennes (para. 669) tells of him and of Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin making for Ravennika in May 1209 with 60 
knights out of the participants in that siege. We can judge of 
the insufficient armed force of the Franks by the fact that the 
siege of Nauplion was reopened only after the closure of the opera- 
tion under Akrocorinth; according to M. Kordoses that happened 
in the summer of 1210. Though a little army might have remained 
at Argos after 1205 as a guard of the chora, here, too, the siege 
of the fortress actually began after the conquest of Nauplion in 
the summer of 1211.4! The interference of Venetian ships after 
the Treaty of Sapientza also points to the weakness of the Franks 
to confront the three fortresses at one and the same time. Yet, 
compared to the forces used in the conquest of other Peloponnesian 
territories by 1212, those engaged at Akrocorinth, Nauplion and 
Argos seem to have been considerable. 

We can define relatively the total number of the Franks who 
conquered the peninsula also after the already mentioned lists 
of fiefs in the versions of the Chronicle of Morea. Besides the 
domain of the Prince, including probably about 200 fiefs directly 


40. Choniates, 609 Il. 79-81. Cf. Kordoses, Conquest, 73. B. Hendrickx (‘A 
propos du nombre des troupes de la quatriéme croisade et de |’empereur Baudouin 
I’, BoCavtiva 3 [1971], 40) thinks that since October 1204 most of the knights 
left Constantinople; he points to some 460, however, without those of Boniface 
and those staying as garrisons outside the capital. 

41. Kordoses, Conquest, 123-4. 
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dependent on him, the sum total of the explicitly mentioned fiefs 
of the great feudal lords amounts to 24 + 24 + 22 + 12 + 

8+ 2x6 + 4x4 + 3x4 = 130. Only the Aragonese version 
(paras. 123, 125, 132, 133) tells for the end of the fifties of some 
more fiefs, whose holders had probably not taken part in the 
conquest: 4 (of the baron of Mitopoli) + 6 (of the lord of Damala 
— William of la Roche?) + a number of fiefs held by knights 
who were not barons (4 of Montea, 4 of Vidoigne, 3 of Ligny 
and 3 of Foucherolles), 10 + 14 total. These data cannot be used 
precisely enough because the Chronicle points to neither the knights 
holding two/one fiefs, nor the mounted sergeants of one/half 
of a sergeanty (para. 133; vv. 1965-7). Moreover, we should bear 
in mind that the domain of the Prince covered also lands conquered 
after 1224 when in all probability both the soldiers recently arrived 
in the Morea and the contingents of the Prince’s vassals outside 
the peninsula were used in battles. On the other hand, the number 
of fiefs held by the de la Roche family in Argolis is unknown 
as well (save perhaps for the 6 mentioned above). The total number 
of mounted conquerors over the summer/autumn of 1205 and 
the end of 1225 apparently exceeded 500: 130 knights + 260 
sergeants + (200-x) + x unknown + 12(?) barons. This is not 
surprising since the warriors who were disengaged after the capture 
of Sgouros’ fortresses were likely to compensate for the losses 
in the plain of Kalamata. While the proportion of knights to 
mounted sergeants remained 1:2 we do not know the number of 
the infantry sergeants by 1225, — were they more or less than 
200? — because there is no evidence as to what extent they had 
been used in Corinthia and Argolis. Anyway, the Peloponnese 
was conquered, though in stages, by an army that seemed to be 


: : 42 
comprised of no more than 1,000 warriors in total. 





42. | include in it the squires and the other auxiliary bodies. Cf. R.C. Smail, 
Crusading Warfare, 1097-1193 (Cambridge, 1985), 108. If the number of the known 
fiefs and the military obligations of the barons mentioned in the Chronicle (vv. 
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We consider next the density of the conquerors settled in the 
peninsula as related to its territory. Despite all questions it could 
not have been more than 1 man per sq km on the average. As 
the geography of both the major baronial centres and of the newly 
built Frankish castles (see below) shows, in the plains and regions 
strategic for defence, it was higher than the average one, while 
in the mountainous areas, especially in the Taygetos, it was lower. 
The greatest density was naturally in Elis and in the big towns 
of the peninsula. In regard to the relation of territory to fief, 
by 1260 it was, at an average, 54 sq km per fief But in this 
case, too, one has to consider the correctives of relief and the 
fact that the total number of fiefs is not known.” 

It is hard to estimate what part of the military contingents known 
to us from the further history of the Principality resulted from 
the natural growth of the population, from later immigration, 
and from the support that the Prince was given by his vassals. 
And even though in the envy of St. Louis for the suite of William 
II (which was said always to comprise 700 to 1,000 knights) there 
might have been a tint of legend, it is significant that only a 
few years after the battle of Pelagonia the Franks could recruit 
an army of 312 knights.** While during the first half of the thir- 
teenth century in Western Europe the rate of growth of the popula- 


1977 ff.) are taken into account, the following calculations can be made: for 
the eight barons with 4 fiefs — 8 knights and 96 sergeants; for the rest 108 fiefs 
of barons — 108 knights and 216 mounted sergeants; for the other knights — 
14 horsemen. Total: 130 knights, 216 mounted sergeants and 96 sergeants of 
unspecified qualification; therefore: 442 + x knights of one fief + x ‘sergeants 
of the conquest’. 

43. No figures, even approximate, about the influx of non-military laics and 
clergy can be deduced by 1260. However, the contacts with Venetian merchants 
and with Frankish lords were most intensive. For comparison: by 1965 the average 
density of the population in the Peloponnese was 62 people per sq. km. — FAO, II:2. 

44. Chronikon, v. 4700. In 1262-3 at Prinitsa (on the border of Skorta and 
of Elis) these knights defeated 6,000 Byzantine horsemen and numerous infantry. 
Cf. Medvedev, Mistra, 23; Miller, Essays, 91 (on St. Louis). 
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tion was really almost five times greater than that in the Morea, 
in the latter the Franks multiplied at the expense of newcomers 
from France and from other regions of the Latin Empire. By 
the middle-of the century the Principality resembled a ship of 
rescue in a rough sea.* The immigrants, however, were often 
close relatives and kinsmen of the lords and vassals who had settled 
in the Morea and I agree with A. Bon (Morée, 295) that until 
the sixties the ruling elite was marked by “une forte unité’’. For 
two generations none of the Frankish families became extinct 
although not all of them followed the straight line; in some cases 
we do not even know the nature of the relation between certain 
of their representatives. Such a continuity was of great importance 
to the stability of ethnic factors in the intercourse with the local 
population during the period considered. It was moreover typical 
of some of the knights-vassals. The Lagny of Champagne establish- 
ed continuity in their fief near Aetos in Messenia as long as the 
second quarter of the century and maybe even later. 


There were, indeed, others who found their death in the Morea 
instead of a new estate. Such was the fate of James of Avesnes 
who excelled in the defence of Corinth against the nightly sally 
of Sgouros and was heavily wounded in the leg. By the autumn 
of 1210 he was no longer among the living.*’ 


1 would mention here also that similar continuity was typical 
of the noble wives of Moreot seigneurs as well. The famous passage 


ee 

45. Cheetham, Greece, 71. On the high birth rate of the first half of ue ee. 
century in Europe, see: L. Génicot, Le XIIle siécle européen (Paris, ‘ oe 
56. The stemmas of the Frankish families of the same period had buta few branches. 
Cf. Bon, Morée, 696 ff. 

46. The name derives from Lagny-sur-Marne, between Paris and Meaux. Cf. 

ns, 68-72. 

Oe oe came with the knights of Flanders and pena — 
ibid., 153-4, adn I. Bojilov in the Bulgarian edition of Villehardouin’s Chronicle, 


p. 175-6. (see n. 5 on p. above) 
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of Muntaner’s Chronicle which reads that the Princes of Achaea, 
and other knights, too, used to marry women from the best French 
families has long ago become a locus classicus for scholars.” 


2.2 Resistance and Co-operation. In view of the quantitative 
characteristics of the contact, its first phase, that of acquaintance, 
which in the case considered was marked by the victory of foreign 
conquerors, turns out to be of major importance. It established 
relations of dominance and submission and consequently predeter- 
mined the selective nature of the next phases. That was the stage 
which, as long as almost half a century, though in different regions, 
brought into direct contact the local population and the con- 
querors. It was then that the three possible types of behaviour 
appeared: the rejection of the alien (in other words — escape 
from the conquered territories or stable resistance whenever oppor- 
tunity offered); occasional acquaintance that by no means excluded 
the alternative of rejection; and deeper acquaintance with selective 
adoption of the alien according to one’s own norms of behaviour. 
It was then that the opposition ‘we’-‘they’ took clear shape and 
became a fact present in the consciousness of both communities. 
Was there in the Peloponnese a psychological shock — the so-called 
‘frustration’, that afflicted its inhabitants during (and because 
of) the conquest? Did resistance or co-operation prevail?” 
Active and passive resistance. Before examining the forms of 
resistance and their significance, it should be once more underlined 
that the Chronicle of Morea — the only source which gives a 
more detailed account of the conquest, is of a specific nature. 
The praising of the crusaders and their way of behaviour, their 
‘easy’ advancement, should not mislead the reader. Extreme 
generalizations should be avoided, especially regarding the ob- 


48. Ch. CCLXI, p. 627 in vol. 2 of Lady Goodenough’s translation (London, 
1921). Cf. the Germantranslation of Dr. K.Fr.W. Lanz, pt. 2 (Leipzig, 1842), 230-1. 
49. S.N. Artanovskij, op. cit., 141-2, 261 n. 224. 
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viously elaborated stereotype of submission of the Peloponnesian 
fortresses. Did actually everything remain within the range of com- 
mon sense? 


I have already mentioned that Akrocorinth and Monemvasia 
showed the longest and the hardest resistance. M. Kordoses is 
right to note that there were no other fortresses in Byzantine history 
which stood so long against an enemy’s siege. Besides natural 
inaccessibility, the reasons for such behaviour were, in the first 
case, the ‘phenomenon Sgouros’’ and, in the second, the 
autonomy of the town. It seems that we cannot speak of frustration 
caused by the conquest but regarding the defender of Akrocorinth 
and the inhabitants of Monemvasia. The terrible death of Sgouros 
is convincing enough; it was one of the few events of the period 
of the conquest that gave birth to a legendary tradition among 
the local population since it is only mentioned in a source of 
the fifteenth century. 


It was not a mere accident that Akrocorinth surrendered after 
Sgouros’ death and was soon followed by Nauplion and Argos. 
Perhaps the resistance of their inhabitants was not rooted only 
in the terror that Sgouros governed them by. The Franks had 
to ‘take up arms’ even in the chora of Corinth, which was fortified 
at that time. Boniface’s troubadour Raimbault of Vacqueyras 
could no longer ‘‘make fun of Greek cowardice’’ as he did at 
the site of Thermopylae.” ‘When Sgouros ‘was informed that the 
Franks were coming, he led out of the town the women and the 
children as well as the little people who carried arms, and led 
them up into the castle of Corinth; and he remained in the town 
with all those who held arms to defend it ... Those who surrendered 
found mercy; those who continued to fight were killed by the 


50. See the previous chapter. Cf. Kordoses, Conquest, 156; Akominatos, 2:182 
I, 2-5. 


51. After Cheetham, Greece, 58. 
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sword.’>? Niketas Choniates makes a vicious remark (611 11. 26- 
7 {335]) that Sgouros ‘was holed up in Akrocorinth like a shaggy 
beast, or a creeping serpent coiled up in its lair’. And his brother 
could not hold himself exclaiming that Akrocorinth was the 
acropolis of Hades, fortress of death, inn of the Erinyes ... . 
(2:171 1 17) 

Meanwhile Sgouros ‘saw that James had not many people with 
him, and did not keep good watch. So one morning, at the break 
of day, he issued from the city in force, and got as far as the 
tents, and killed many before they could get to their armour.’ 
The Aragonese version of the Chronicle of Morea even claims 
that the chora was retaken by the Greeks but not for long.” 

It seems strange that among Sgouros’ supporters we find the 
Latin archbishop of Neopatras. The letter of Innocent III of 21 
August 1211 reveals that having already been ordained, he let 
his hair grow long and afterwards escaped to Sgouros in 
Akrocorinth and remained there for more than a year, killing 
a lot of Franks.™ 

In fact Sgouros’ resistance and that of the Monemvasiotes as 
well, would have been broken much earlier without the support 
of Michael I Doukas and of Nicaea respectively. But while Sgouros 
and the Epirote ruler at that time did not represent the old political 
regime with the purpose of continuity of power,* it was just the 
opposite with the Empire of Nicaea, especially in the forties of 


52. Chronikon, vv. 1469-74, 1486-7 (111, 112). 

53. Libro, paras. 94-5. Cf. Livre, paras. 101-2; Chronikon, vv. 1528-39; 
Villehardouin, para. 331 (87). A Savvides (MGEI, 76) dates the sally at the end 
of 1204 or in March 1205. 

54. Reg., XIV, in PL 216:460. Cf. XIII, cols. 353-4: about some Latins in 
the armies of Michael I and Theodore Lascaris who were threatened by 
excommunication; col. 222 (ibid.): about some Latins who having arrived in the 
Peloponnese afterwards rashly ranged themselves on the side of the Greeks and 
fought their own folk. 

55. Ferluga, ‘Plemstvo’, 119 
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the century. However, the rights and traditional way of life were 
of no less importance to the inhabitants of Monemvasia than the 
links with Nicaea (including its Patriarch). The preparation of 
the siege by both sides betrayed supreme tension of military and 
moral resources. The sceptical attitude of the Monemvasiotes con- 
cerning the eventual success of the Franks met Villehardouin’s 
official vow not to desert the battlefield until he conquered the 
acropolis. The attacks of the enemy lasted day and night; he 
destroyed houses and killed people (in the lower town). Hunger 
forced the defenders to eat mice and cats and, finally, even their 
own bodies. In the face of death, deprived of any help, they took 
the decision to surrender. The shock of the capitulation laid the 
beginnings of a local tradition that pointed to the spot on the 
coast where Villehardouin had left his cavalry.°6 Even the un- 
precedented conditions of surrender could not, as it was emphasiz- 
ed, satisfy the Monemvasiotes, who found naval activities in the 
remote town of Pegai more attractive than the conquered native 
land. Monemvasia remained the only Peloponnesian town among 
the defenders of which was included the local archbishop as well. 
He did not leave with the first emigrants, but the siege had taken 
up all the income of the church and the future income was assigned 
to the Catholic bishop. So emigration turned to be the only outcome 
for him, too, but his further fate is unknown.*’ 

There was no clearly marked dividing line between active and 
passive resistance (desertion, emigration) in the course of the con- 
quest of the inner part of the peninsula as well. The struggle 
of John Chamaretos both against the invaders (perhaps as early 
as his probable presence in Lakedaimon) and his pro-Latin com- 
patriots finally ended in his escape to the court of Theodore 
Komnenons. What is important, however, is his considerateness 


56. Miller, Essays, 233. 
57. Kalligas, Monevasia, 348. Cf. Angold, ‘Greeks’, 81; Kordoses, Southern 
Greece, 32, 49-50. On links with Nicaea before the surrender, see ibid., 90, 95. 
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«mpds tiv “P@paviav» — very much like the bishop of Maina, 
who ‘being a Roman’ was found in his see in the beginning of 
1223.58 

This type of best manifested resistance was characteristic of 
social forces that either had traditions of self-government (Monem- 
basia, the Slavs in the Taygetos) or had achieved real: independence 
before or shortly after the fall of Constantinople (Sgouros, Michael 
Doukas, the Chamateroi, the son of the Greek seigneur in Messe- 
nia). These forces were interested in, and toa certain extent capable 
of, struggling against the Franks. Some of them over a period 
of time became a unifying centre of local resistance (Michael 
Doukas), but they could as well turn to be, because of previous 
activities, obstructive to the shaping of an anti-Latin coalition. 
In Central Greece local archons supported Sgouros’ enemy — 
Boniface of Montferrat, who having married the widow of Isaak 
II Angelos seemed more acceptable a person than the Peloponne- 
sian ‘tyrant’.» 

This type of behaviour was also typical of Doxapatres Boutsaras, 
the defender of Araklovon, whose persistence relied on the unique 
topographical location of the fortress and its strategical impor- 
tance. That was the only stronghold in Western Peloponnese which 
was subjected to a prolonged siege. If we accept its identification 
with the fortress mentioned in the Aragonese version of the Chroni- 
cle of Morea, ‘‘Rusellebo’’ (para. 188), it follows that it held 
out five whole years. The same version pictures Boutsaras as so 
brave and mighty that his mace could not be lifted in one hand 
and his armour weighed 150 pounds. He would often leave the 
fortress to fight the Franks and would kill a lot of them (para. 
111). There exist a couple of local legends concerning this im- 
pregnable fortress. One tells how William of Champlitte fell in 


58. Chomatianos, col. 92, 95. 
59, Miller, Essays, 58; P. Gounarides, “Oi zoAitixéc nmpotinobécerc’, 155 (see 
n. 100 on p. above) 
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love with Boutsaras’ daughter but she chose to throw herself from 
the tower of the fortress. According to a second legend, the castle 
withstood the Franks with seven soldiers only; it could not have 
been taken but by trickery.” 

Another type of active resistance was demonstrated by the 
unknown defenders of some strongholds who made a serious at- 
tempt to preserve their freedom. These were Arkadia, Nikli and 
perhaps Kalamata. In the bourkos of Arkadia the crusaders did 
away with those who failed to escape, but the fortress resisted 
for ‘‘bien une sepmaine’’ longer, due to its location, the donjon 
and the bravery of the defenders. It was only after the four siege- 
engines appeared that defence became impossible and the fortress 
surrendered on condition that the ‘Arkadinoi’ with their dependen- 
cies be granted immunity (v. 1789), while the French version tells 
that ‘“‘cescun deust avoir son tenement ainxi comme il le tenoit 
devant’’ (para. 116). 

In contrast to the Greek version which only hints that the fortress 
of Kalamata was captured by force (vv. 1713-4) and its defenders 
surrendered on conditions already known to us, Villehardouin’s 
narrative gives some more details. It tells that the castle “was very 
strong and fair ... it troubled them for a very long space, but 
they remained before it till it was taken. Then did more of the 
Greeks of the land surrender than had done aforetime.”” 

Nikli was situated in the plain, near ancient Tegea. When its 
inhabitants learned that the Franks were coming they prepared 
for the siege. Three days passed without any success for the enemy 
and he had to set against the high walls trebuchets and scrofas 
while Geoffrey of Villehardouin ‘swore by his oath’ to take the 





60. Cheetham, Greece, 62; Kordoses, Conquest, 86, 100; id., ‘MleAonovvnoiaKoi 
@pvAoi Kai iotopia’, in ‘LUvdeimvov’ in honour of D.S. Loukatos (Ioannina, 
1988), 102-5. 

61. Para. 330 (87). Cf. Livre, para. 113 (the Champenois promised them ‘‘de 
tenir cescun selonc son estat’’); Libro, para. 113. 
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fortress by the sword with no mercy to the defenders whatsoever. 
When the Romans serving in the Frankish army heard of it they 
were fast to inform their relatives in the town that in case of 
further resistance ‘all would be killed’. Then the Nikliots decided 
to surrender on condition that ‘they would keep their patrimonies’ 
(vv. 2027-48). 

The resistance of the rest fortresses in the western part of the. 
Peloponnese proved to be too weak: their siege did not last for 
more than a few hours. Greater was the resistance of the 
strongholds in the hinterland. The importance of location and 
fortification is more than evident. Any town that wished to survive 
should have been fortified or, at least, situated near a fortress. 
What is more, the fortresses in the plains did not have any advan- 
tages as compared to the naturally fortified ones which the Franks 
had often to lay siege to for a long time. It was not by chance 
that the western coast of the peninsula was conquered in less than 
a year and the only open battle was won by the crusaders despite 
the numerical superiority of the enemy.” 

The change from active to passive resistance and even to recogni- 
tion of the alien as a new political force was not rooted only 
in the military and strategical factors of the conquest. There sur- 
rendered also fortresses that had serious chances for a successful 
defence, like Patras for example. It is possible that some of the 
fortresses on the western coast did not resist because they had 
been conquered once by the Franks — at the time of the co-opera- 
tion of Geoffrey of Villehardouin and the Greek seigneur. But 
the key to the rapid success of the crusaders in the first phase 
of the conquest was also in the efficient functioning of the socio- 
psychological mechanisms through which the new political power 
put into practice its rule. These were the mechanisms that pushed 
the realization of the functions of authority of power, which even 
under the conditions of a defective political system, might 


62. Kordoses, Conquest, 112, 156, 158, 168. 
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guarantee its support by virtue of the belief that it was this system 
that best contributed to the protection of social interests and ideals 
of its supporters. Thus the archons of Peloponnesian towns 
and regions who by oath acknowledged the authority of the Prince 
in return could not only keep their houses and hereditary estates 
but could also make their first step towards an integration into 
the new ruling class. Of course, socio- -psychological aspects repre- 
sent only the outer face of this transient type of behaviour. Besides 
the commoneconomic interests of both sides there were also similar 
social positions and links that provided a common language bet- 
ween the representatives of two feudal societies. 

It should be noted that there were cases of passive resistance 
of archons after the Franks had established themselves on Greek 
territory. Chalkoutzes, already known to us, who in Michael 
Choniates’ words hated the Latins, abandoned his children and 
property on the island of Euboea (2: 276-80). It is highly probable 
that refugees moved from the conquered to still free regions, for 
example Monemvasia and its area. We cannot be sure what precise- 
ly the social status of the Moreots who found shelter in the court 
of Theodore Komnenos was. But in December 1222 the Epirote 
ruler spoke of them as being prominent and wealthy people. He 
invited George Daimonogiannes to send his daughter to John 
Chamaretos who had already been rescued at Arta. There she 


would meet not a few familiar persons.© 
It is hardly probable, however, that the traffic of refugees bet- 


ween the Peloponnese and unconquered Byzantine territories was 
3 ’ 
very intensive. Perhaps there existed some cases of ‘go-and-return 





63. V.V. Kramnik, ‘K voprosu 0 psihologi¢eskom aspekte istorii politi¢eskih 
dvizenij’. in Istorija i psihologija (Moscow, 1971), 218 ff. 

64. Ferluga, ‘Aristocratie’, 87; id., ‘Plemstvo’, 124 (but cf. p. 127); P 
Gounarides, op. cit., 143-4, 149. Contra: Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 899; id., ‘Etats’, 6 ff. 

65. Chomatianos, cols. 93-4; Kordoses, Southern Greece, 31 ff. with all the 
references to the recently published letters of John of Naupaktos (by E. Bees- 


Sepherlis in BNJ 21 [1971-4}). 
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in neighbouring areas — for example across the Gulf of Patras. 
The emigration process affected mainly the towns. The study of 
H. Antoniadis-Bibicou demonstrates that the first half of the thir- 
teenth century was not a time of serious demographic changes. 
Only ten villages were deserted.© As for the social elite, there 
are some data on a movement in the opposite direction as well. 
Towards 1215, after the death of Michael I, his widow, afraid 
of her brother-in-law, emigrated to the Peloponnese together with 
the future Michael II; probably she went to Daimonogiannes who 
was Oeioc of her husband, though known for his pro-Latin orienta- 
tion.” 

It seems that passive resistance was most typical of the high 
clergy in the Peloponnese. The archbishop of Patras was not among 
the defenders of the town. J. Hussey asserts that first he took 
refuge in the monastery of _Megaspilaion_ northeast of Kalavry- 
ta. Despite the moderate tolerance of Innocent III’s instruc- 
tions very few of the high Byzantine priests acknowledged the 
supreme papal jurisdiction. The great majority of them emigrated 
to Epiros or Nicaea while others wandered around unable to find 
permanent shelter. Some letters of Pope Honorius III point to 
a somewhat different type of passive resistance among the Greek 


66. ‘Villages désertés en Gréce: un bilan provisoire’, in Villages désertés et histoire 
économique, XIe-XVILe ss. (Paris, 1965), 364 n. 2. Cf. D.M. Nicol, ‘Refugees, 
Mixed Population and Local Patriotism in Epiros and Western Macedonia After 
the Fourth Crusade’, in id., Studies in Late Byzantine History and Prosopography 
(VRL, 1986), no. IV:17. We do not have concrete evidence about the scope of 
emigration from towns. 

67. Kordoses, Conquest, 104 n. 77; Angold, ‘Greeks’, 84. 

68. In The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1986), 192. 
Cf. Akominatos, 2: 356 Il. 21- 4 and Bon, Morée, 470 n. 2 who claims that the : 
monastery was established as early as the étidvof thé thirteérith century. It is already 
proved that the man was not Euthymios Tornikes as many scholars have accepted 
before. Cf. A. Ilieva, ‘ ‘H atpa...’, 536-7. J. Darrouzés (in Lettres et discours..., 


35 n. 17) thought of another Tornikes, George, to have been that disappeared 
archbishop of Patras. 
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clergy. Remaining in their sees, Greek priests in fact showed disobe- 
dience. The case of Theodore, the bishop of Chalkis, was an excep- 
tion. There was a greater chance for peace and continuity in the 
village eparchies and monasteries, especially in mountainous 
areas. 

As I have already noted in the previous chapter, the end of 
the period considered was marked by the first manifestations of 
the highest type of resistance to a foreign conquest/domination 
— the armed revolt. If the sources do give some information 
about the stirring of the local population after the battle of 
Pelagonia and the rebellious activities of the Skortinoi in 1263- 
1264, it seems far-fetched to claim that there were “revolutionary 
movements”’ in the peninsula, especially before the middle of the 
century. Let us not forget that Western consciousness considered 
disloyalty as equal to revolt, the political implications quite often 
being not included at all. And if indeed “‘in the Peloponnese war 
never stopped’’, this statement may refer to the dragged-out con- 
quest and the region as a whole for this long period but not to 
any unceasing rebellions of the Moreots.” 

Summarizing the acts of resistance at the time of the Frankish 
conquest of the Peloponnese we cannot neglect the question of 
their supposed relation with the feelings of Greek patriotism and 
its manifestation in Nicaea. The thesis of A. Vakalopoulos that 
the Empire in Asia Minor was the cradle of Greek national con- 





69. Cf. J. Hussey, op. cit., 195, 196; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1: 329-30; Kordoses, 
Southern Greece, 63, 67. Of Honorius’ letters, see no. 96, no. 115 (ed. A. L. 
Tautu). And, finally, Fr. Thiriet (‘Symbiose’, 25) had some ground to assert that 
the peninsula had had fewer demographic potentialities in comparison with other 


territories invaded by the crusaders; therefore its resistance was weaker. 

70. Here | differ from M. Kordoses who, based on the already cited passage 
of Sanudo, on vv. 5658-60 of the Greek version and para. 392 of the French 
one, (Southern Greece, 40-1, 92), claims that ‘‘three revolutionary movements 
definitely took place in the Peloponnese, one, probably, covering the whole 
peninsula after the defeat of Pelagonia and two others in the region of Skorta’’. 
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sciousness is well-known and supported by many scholars.”! 
However, the authorities on Nicaea are more sceptical and have 
enough reasons to recognize in the revival of philhellenism a Byzan- 
tine political, religious and intellectual opposition to Latin 
Catholicism.” Recently the Byzantine notions of ‘Roman’, 
‘Hellene’ and ‘Greek’, and the characteristics of Roman tavt6- 
tynta — the common past, the Greek language and Orthodoxy, 
were again studied in their complex interrelation.” 

In view of the task of my study it is important to take into 
account the peculiarities of the Byzantine notion of freedom and 
its manifestation in the resistance to the Franks. As A. Kazhdan 
puts it, the Byzantines conceived freedom mainly as a fiscal 
privilege which was as important as the judicial immunity in the 
West. At the same time, Christianity was also regarded as freedom 
in contrast to the pagan world. The bipolar opposition ‘freedom- 
slavery’ was again estimated in relation to political power; slavery 
was considered an honourable status, as the inhabitants of the 
Empire were not free citizens but slaves of the basileus and of 
the Christian god. Real saints were slaves of Christ. It was no 
coincidence that western vassalage was conceived as voluntarv 
bondage; Manuel I Komnenos saw no difference between a SodA0¢, 
an &0eAdd5ovA0c and a ligius.” 


71. A.E. Vacalopoulos, The Origins of the Greek Nation: The Byzantine Period, 
1204-1461 (New Brunswick, N.J., 1970). Cf. I.N. Moles, ‘Nationalism and 
Byzantine Greece’, GRBS 10/1 (1969), 95-107. 

72. J. Irmscher, ‘Philellen im mittelgriechisce Sprachgebrauch’, BF II (1967), 
248 ff.; id., ‘Nikaéa als ‘‘Zentrum des griechischen Patriotismus’’’, RESEE 8 
(1970), 33-47; Angold, Government, 29-32. Cf. G. Bakalov, Srednovekovnijat 
bulgarski viadetel (Sofia, 1985), 62-3. 

73. G.G. Litavrin, ‘Vizantijcy i slavjane: vzaimnye predstavlenija’, in The 17th 
International Byzantine Congress: Major Papers (Washington, 1986), 373-4; L. 
Mavrommates, ‘Papaikt tavtotnta, EAAnviKt tavtotyta (IT’ - IE’ ai.)’, S 
7 (1987), 183-91. 

74. A. Kazhdan, ‘The Concept of Freedom (eleutheria) and Slavery (douleia) 
in Byzantium’, in La notion de liberté au Moyen age. Islam, Byzance, Occident 
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The opinion that the Franks enslaved the Byzantines was not 
uncommon in the sources from the age of the conquest.”> Accor- 
ding to L. Mavrommates during the frangokratia there appeared 
a new understanding of freedom. In the thirteenth century the 
Byzantine intellectual elite appealed to the Emperor of Nicaea 
to save the Byzantines in the conquered lands and to bring freedom 
to those ‘parts’ of the Empire.” 

What was the situation like in the Morea? Was it true that 
Sgouros, Michael Doukas and John Chamaretos were the ‘‘leaders 
of a Greek national party’’ and contributed to the ‘‘revival of 
Byzantine national consciousness’’ by turning the anti-Latin feel- 
ings into a ‘‘kernel of new Romanism’’?”’ Until now no evidence 
(to our knowledge) has been found which can prove their ‘‘Hellenic 
patriotism’’. Niketas Choniates (637 1. 35) declares them to be 
nothing but traitors to the fatherlandand, as we have seen, Corinth 
might well have surrendered because of Michael’s interference 
after the death of Sgouros. It was later that Theodore Komnenos, 
having rescued Chamaretos, who was loyal to the Roman ideal, 
made plans together with him to free the Peloponnese and urged 
Daimonogiannes himself to join them. Even earlier, Theodore 
claimed, the latter had asked for and had received his promise 
for co-operation.” . 

There is interesting evidence in the Chronicle of Morea about 
the behaviour of the Greek archons during the conquest. It is 
important to note that while the French version steadily styles 
the Byzantines as ‘Greeks’, the Greek version besides the traditional 


(Paris, 1985), 218 ff.; L. Mavrommatis, ‘La notion de liberté 4 Byzance a l’époque 
des Paléologues’, in ibid., 258; J. Ferluga, ‘La ligesse dans l’Empire byzantin. 
Contribution a l’étude de la féodalité a Byzance’, ZRVI VII (1961), 115. 

75. Akominatos, 2:169 1. 25-171 1. 16. Cf. Kordoses, Southern Greece, 25-6. 

76. L. Mavrommatis, op. cit., 259. 

77. Hoffmann, Rudimente, 59-60; H. Ahrweiler, L’idéologie politique de 
l’Empire byzantin (Paris, 1975), 101. 
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‘Romans’, ‘the Roman folk’, mentions several times the name 
‘Hellenes’ as well (e.g. vv. 795, 1557, 1774). However, in relation 
to ther period considered this name always covers the ancient 
Greeks. Most instructive is the explanation given for the time 
and the reasons that brought the name of ‘Romans’ to the Greeks. 
‘Now the Franks and the Romans maintained one faith ... when 
many years had passed, those Romans, who had the name Hellenes, 
thus they were named — they were very boastful and they still 
kept it — took from Rome the name of the Romans. Because 
of this boastfulness and this haughtiness, they deserted the canon 
of the Church of Rome and they stand as schismatics, only bragging 
do they have.’ (vv. 789-900 [90]). It is hard to believe that a Moreot 
Greek could be the author of these words no matter how far 
integrated he might have been in the Frankish milieu. On the 
other hand, while the Greek version definitely associates the donjon 
of Arkadia with an origin «a0 yap TOV “EAAvov» (v. 1774), 
in the French one there stands ‘‘de l’ovre des jaians’’ (para. 115). 
And it is well-known that as late as the twentieth century the 
Greek folklore tradition imagined the ancient Greeks as giants. 

Only once during the conquest is the consciousness of the local 
social elite presented as of an ethnic nature. The Greek version 
tells that after the capture of Lakedaimon and the raids in Tzakonia 
and Vatika Geoffrey I of Villehardouin summoned the archons, 
‘the leaders of Morea’, and asked them which of the fortresses 
had not yet submitted to him («éxpooxvvijoav»). The answer 
viewed Corinth, Nauplion, Monemvasia and Argos. Those castles 
were very strong and well protected; they would never let the 
enemy conquer them «pé m6AEpLov». ‘Well, if our lord wishes 
to capture the castles and that we, the race of Romans, shall 
die his slaves, this we ask, and bid you grant it to us by your 
oath in writing so that we and our children will have it: that, 
from now on, no Frank will force us to change our faith for 
the faith of the Franks, nor our customs and the law of the 
Romans.’ (vv. 2080-95 [132]). And Geoffrey of Villehardouin 
responded to that request. It should be emphasized that ovvr8e10 
is a calque for coustumes and is present in a number of sources 
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like the Tocco Chronicle, the Assizes of Jerusalem, and the Chroni- 
cle of Leontios Makhairas. In the Chronicle of Morea it is used 
28 times and refers to the vulgar and written law along with the 
natural habits of both Franks and Greeks. They all followed strictly 
their ovvtSe1o.” 


And so: by the sixties of the thirteenth century we cannot indicate 
in the Morea the appearance of a ‘‘Hellenic patriotism’’ in the 
classical sense of the term — as a conscious national feeling. Byzan- 
tine tradition and Orthodoxy, these were the signs of the ‘we’- 
entity, while in the behaviour of the archons social interests came 
to the fore. Save for the passage examined above, the terms of 
surrender always aimed at avoiding devastation and murder; the 
archons should keep their property. Evidently, those who fled 
away or disobeyed had their lands confiscated by the con- 
querors.°®° 


The price of these concessions was imprinted in the formula 
that the archons, and often the common folk as well, should swear 
the oath «éodAo01 [to Champlitte or to Villehardouin] v’ 
@no8avovv» or more generally — «vé mpOoKvLVIjGOvv», especially 
when unfortified settlements were viewed. It is quite apparent 
that in the Morea, too, western vassalage was understood in accor- 
dance with the Byzantine concept of freedom and slavery, the 
accent being put on the element of ‘kneeling’. And it is out of 
the question that vassalage and homage could find no place in 
the relations between the Roman Emperor and his subjects. That 
is why in connection with the conquest the Greek version does 
not make use of the calques &vOpmnos, a&vOpwnéa as well as 
the transliterations 6ua(v)tCe and AiEiosc, all the more having in 


79. M.J. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of the Morea: Priority...’, 309-12; P.1. Zepos, 
‘Ta ‘“‘ovvibee’’ sic 10 Xpoukodv tod Mopéwe’, in Praktika 11/1, 117. On the 
meaning of ovviGew. = e80¢ in religious terminology, see J. Darrouzés (ed.), 
Documents inédits d’ecclésiologie byzantine (Paris, 1966), 429. 

80. Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 441. 
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mind that at first the archons were integrated into the group of 
the vassals who owed simple homage only.®' This, of course, 


should not lead to the conclusion that relations of the vassalage 
type were totally absent from Byzantine private practice. 

Therefore, we may conclude that resistance as a form of contact 
with the conquerors of the Morea was not due to the existence 
of patriotic feelings of ‘‘national self-cosciousness’’ expressed by 
the leaders of Peloponnesian society — the magnates and the ar- 
chons. It is quite another point whether we may discern the genesis 
of similar moods in the period considered and whether they did 
not come from a lower social stratum. The elements of legendary 
nature in the Moreot tradition that have been mentioned above 
suggest a positive answer to this question. This refers particularly 
to the Herculean (of a giant?) strength of Boutsaras and the local 
self-consciousness of the Monembasiotes. 

Active co-operation. This type of behaviour manifested itself 
in two main forms, the boundaries of which often disappeared: 
delivering of information that helped to a great extent the success 
of the conquest, and direct participation in the army of the Franks 
and in land reclamation. 

The first form is of special interest not only having in mind 
the language barrier. It is known that information among people 
in its two types (stating — information about facts, and motivating 
— request, advice, permission-prohibition, demand) is filtered 
through confidence and suspicion. The sphere of confidence where 
suggestion as one of the main ways of ‘infecting’ dominates is 


81. Ibid., 469. D. Jacoby underlines that in their turn Western sources from 
the time of the Fourth Crusade style the relations ‘‘Emperor/subjects’’ in Byzantium 
from the viewpoint of vassalage. But as early as the tenth century in Byzantine 
sources the word &v@pmnoc, was used to denominate a vassal, too. And it is 
known that npooKvvnots was an ancient ritual of bowing down to the Emperor. 
On this ritual in the Latin Empire of Constantinople, see: B. Hendrickx, ‘Les 
institutions de l’Empire latin de Constantinople (1204-1261): Le pouvoir impérial 
(’empereur, les régents, l’impératrice)’, Bu€avrivd 6 (1974), 122-3. 
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the ‘we’-sphere. And suspicion is the first phenomenon in the 
series of preserving psychological ‘anti-actions’. It is followed by 
counter-suggestion, the psychological mechanism of negative reac- 
tion.” It is also known that the impact of the image of the 
Greeks, created as early as Roman times, was rather steady and 
lasting both in the West and in Byzantium. This image presented 
Greeks as treacherous and cowardly. Niketas Choniates tells of 
Manuel I Komnenos (199 Il. 45-8 [113]) that he compared his 
fighting compatriots to Western mercenaries as ‘earthern pots’to 
‘striking kettles’. The Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea 
does not fall behind. ‘The Roman race from the beginning [of 
time] is always found in much deceit and great infidelities’ (vv. 
593-4 [85]). Narrating the murder of Alexios IV its author bursts 
into a real anti-Roman diatribe. ‘Who will believe in them, in 
their oath or in their word, who will consider them Christians 
as they say and maintain?’ (vv. 823-4 [91]). No less spite does 
he breathe he about the deed of Michael Palaiologos who killed 
his ‘little lord’, ‘the son, indeed of the basileus Laskaris’. ‘Who 
will hear of it and say that men who keep neither to the truth 
nor to an oath believe in God?’ (vv. 1245-62 [103]). 


And these very Romans turned out to have been trustful and 
scrupulous advisers of the advancing Frankish army! Two reasons 
might have caused the contradiction. It is quite possible that the 
Chronicle well exaggerates the scope of co-operation with the local 
population, and this with the purpose of presenting the conquest 
as an easy-going knightly cavalcade (after the terror in Constan- 
tinople that is not even hinted at). However, rendering a legendary 
tradition, along with invention it implied reality as well, where, 
certainly the help of the Moreots had not been a rare phenomenon. 
The routes to the hinterland, the features of relief and the numerical 
paucity of the conquerors demanded the active interference of 


82. B.F. Porsnev, ‘Kontrsuggestija i istorija’, in Istorija i psihologija..., 9, 13,25. 
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the local population, the lack of which might well have hampered 
the progress of the conquest. 

There is no need to treat in extenso all cases indicated by the 
Chronicle when the Franks gathered information and asked the 
Moreots for advice. Once these were ‘local Romans’ who knew 
the locality and the condition of its castles (vv. 1424-6 [109]); 
another time, they were the inhabitants of Andravida who directed 
the Franks to Corinth. ‘For, if God were to grant Corinth do 
homage, all the other castles of the land of Morea, without sword 
and battle, would do homage’ (vv. 1442-50 [110]). Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin was informed of the ‘truth’ by the archons in the 
army of Champlitte: Corinth, Argos and Nauplion were strong 
castles and could not be taken by assault, but ‘good men’ said 
that ‘from Patras on as far as Korone ... you may pass freely 
with all your armies’ (vv. 1575-90 [115]). It is worth stressing 
the behaviour of the Greeks in the Frankish army before the start 
of the battle in the plain of Kalamata. They were the people who 
informed the crusaders about the Byzantine troops gathered nearby 
(vv. 1726-7). It was the Greek archons who gave an opinion on 
the need for a fleet and their few words of advice were actually 
accepted (vv. 1742-5). As we saw, the Greeks themselves con- 
tributed to the fall of Nikli and when possible tried to spare the 
efforts and sacrifices of the Franks (e.g., against the Melingoi 
on the Taygetos — vv. 2992 ff.). 

The archons could protect some districts from devastation, par- 
ticularly those in which they had estates — Elis, Mesarea, Tzakonia 
and Vatika, by their willing surrender to the conquerors. They 
certainly did not render their support during eet phase of 
the conquest only, as J. Ferluga claims.® Though we cannot tell 
what exactly the pro-Latin activity of George Daimonogiannes 
was like, his behaviour speaks for itself. Depiste the quibbles and 
the promises he remained true to his bearing and tried persistently 
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to get rid of his son-in-law, John Chamaretos, by all possible 
means — even by his own daughter. Gabriel Larynx, himself on 
the side of the Franks (he was allowed to meet subjects of Theodore 
Komnenos), advised the emissary of the Epirote ruler not to visit 
Daimonogiannes, who might betray him. Only a confident cleric 
might take Theodore’s letter to his 6eioc. The letter was delivered 
in the local church and in the sole presence of the bishop of Maina. 
The controversy between Daimonogiannes and Chamaretos was 
obviously known to many people in the region, if we judge by 
the words of the Epirote emissary before the archbishop of 
Ochrid.™ 


The social background of the co-operation with the Franks is 
most apparent in the joint activity of Geoffrey of Villehardouin 
and the Greek lord in the winter of 1204-1205 as well as in the 
participation of the Greek archons in the distribution of lands 
conquered. Even if we accept the suggestion of R.-J. Loenertz 
that Villehardouin and his men were taken for mercenaries and 
were perhaps proposed a wage for their help, the behaviour of 
the Greek seigneur does not show any better. He was sincere enough 
to admit: ‘ ‘‘Fair sir, the Franks have captured Constantinople, 
and elected an Emperor. If thou wilt make alliance with me, I 
will deal with thee in all good faith, and we together will conquer 
much land.’’ So they made alliance or oath ... and conquered 
together a great part ofthe country, and Geoffrey of Villehardouin 
found much good faith in the Greek.’® 


As for the six archons who together with six more Franks 
distributed the ‘lands and the pronoias’ (i.e. the fiefs), the fact 
needs no commentary. We would emphasize, however, that these 
were the ‘highly merited’ archons of Elis and Mesarea and the 


84. Chomatianos, col. 96. 
85. Villehardouin, para. 325 (85). On the suggestion of Loenertz, see his ‘Aux 
origines...’, 379 n. 2. 







































lands that did not remain in their hands.** Further on, before 
the departure of Champlitte for France, the Greek version ascribes 
the distribution of lands to a commission of ‘two bishops, two 
bannerets, and five more archons’ under the guidance of Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin.®’ Whatever the date of this distribution and the 
beginning of the register of fiefs may have been, it is highly probable 
that local archons were consulted every time when new lands were 
acquired in the course of the conquest. Thus the keeping of their 
own estates turned them into willing accomplices of the Franks, 
which in turn opened to them the way to the feudal hierarchy 
of the Principality. The behaviour of the conquerors themselves 
was also of great importance: it stimulated the co-operation of 
the archons. Though rather rigorous, P. Gounarides is indeed 
right to claim that if there were any changes in the Peloponnese, 
it was the constant collaboration of local lords that the Franks 
“‘provoked’’.® 

Summarizing the reaction of the Peloponnesian population, 
which certainly knew about the doom of Constantinople and about 
the advancing of the crusaders towards the Isthmos, we should 
mention that according to their social status the inhabitants of 
the peninsula represented a large scale of various attitudes; from 
horror and deliberate resistance to passive protest and permanent 
co-operation. And if the impression of the comparatively bloodless 
nature of the conquest yet prevails — quite often created namely 
by local co-operation, the reasons should be looked for not only 


86. Vv. 1639-50 (inverted commas are mine). Livre, para. 107 attributes these 
actions to Geoffrey of Villehardouin, to ‘many other noble men’ of Champlitte’s 
army, and to ‘noble and wise Greeks of the country’. 

87. Vv. 1830 ff.; Livre, para. 120 (four from the Greek archons among the 
wisest in the country); Libro, para. 116 (it includes the archbishop of Patras, 
Geoffrey himself, the Chamberlaine and two Greeks). Cf. Bon, Moree, 82 ff. 
who places those events before the departure of Champlitte in 1208, while G. 
Fedalto (Chiesa, 1:332-3) dates them in 1206. 

88. P. Gounarides, op. cit., 151. 





























in the characteristics of the sources but also in the state of the 
Peloponnese before the autumn of 1204 as well as in the policy 
of the conquerors. 


2.3 Common Sense, Wisdom and Realism? When evaluating this 
policy special attention should be paid to its instruments that pro- 
vided the efficacy of the new power. These were the mechanisms 
of making decisions, of distribution of resources and values, of 
constraint and discipline. In psychological aspect we should bear 
in mind that suggestion over people is the strongest if it is conducted 
by a person who in some way or another represents the group 
making the suggestion. Belief, evidence, and violence as means 
of countersuggestion may encourage or prevent the assimilating 
or imitation.” 

It was already mentioned that Boniface of Montferrat evoked 
sympathy in certain circles of Greek society. Niketas Choniates 
bitterly describes (609 I] 81-2) the reception of the Marquis in 
Boeotia which was near to a national celebration. According to 
some scholars it was none other than Emperon Henry of Flanders 
who not only tolerated Greeks but even entered Greek folklore.” 
What was the impression on the Moreots created by the almost 
constantly moving Frankish army, especially by its commanders 
— William of Champlitte and Geoffrey of Villehardouin? Had 
they actually in turn accepted the model of Boniface’s policy?”! 

Logically enough, following his aim, the author of the Greek 
version is bound to tell ‘the deeds of good soldiers’ (v. 1349 [106]). 
Here, as from time to time in the French version too, the princes 
of the Villehardouin family are represented at their best. No 
wonder, to quote the words of a modern scholar, that the Villehar- 


89. B.F. Porsnev, ‘Kontrsuggestija...’, 11-2, 35. 
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douins were ‘‘the most competent Latin leaders’’. Geoffrey I, 
whom the Chronicle often mistakes for his uncle, is praised above 
everybody. He appears to have possessed all the virtues of matured 
knighthood; by 1205 he was only about 35 years old and died 
most likely between September 1225 and April 1227.° Geoffrey 
was ‘a praiseworthy man’ (v. 1514 [113]), ‘shrewd’, ‘wise’, ; 
‘reasonable in-atlthing§’ (vv. 1576 [115], 1611 [115], 1887 [125], ~ 
2073 — «KTNALOPOVILOS» [132] and «ppdvmos sig tobs navtac» 
— 2105; 2119 — «yvwotikdc»); he had ‘arrangenients, wisdom 
and graces’ (v. 1846 [124]. ‘They all loved him so much, small 
and great, because he was estimable and just to all that the most 
prudent among them took counsel as to how the suzerainty of 
the land of Morea might remain in his hands ... ‘‘rather than 
that there should come from France some plunderer, inexperienced 
and indiscreet, to throw us into confusion’’’ (vv. 2101-7 
[132]).°3 When Geoffrey died ‘great lamentation broke out in all 
Morea, for they had considered him of great worth and they loved 
him deeply for his good rule and for his wisdom’ (vv. 2461-4 
[143])™. 

Compared to him William of Champlitte, about ten years 
older,® is pictured in the Chronicle (that calls him simply the 
‘Champenois’) first of all as a conqueror. In contrast to his brother, 


92. Longnon, Compagnons, 32, 41. In the Middle Ages it was believed that 
reaching sixty the knight should retire. On the statement just quoted, see M. 
Barber, ‘Western Attitudes...’, 125. 

93. The passage follows Champlitte’s departure. The French version tells about, 
predominantly, the wisdom of Geoffrey (paras. 108, 109, 135, 171, 173). The 
Aragonese version (para. 151) is a mere “‘niggard’’ in this respect. Even in 
connection with the episode described its author thinks that Villehardouin had 
been blinded by the sin of avaricity and that is why he broke his oath given 
to Champlitte (to rule the Morea while the latter was absent, as a loyal ‘‘baux’’ 
and vassal). 

94. Cf. Livre, para. 175. The Aragonese version (para. 189) is again laconic. 

95. In 1186 he was mentioned as a vassal of the duke of Burgundy. Cf. Longnon, 
Compagnons, 216. 











Odo, who in Corfu openly declared against the proceeding of 
the expedition in the direction of Constantinople,” William was 
remembered by the Moreot tradition with his deliberate intention 
to conquer lands in Romania (vv. 1382-3, 1620, 1819 — as well 
as ‘to receive glory and honor’). Even more: before the archons 
of the plain of Morea who gathered at Andravida Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin declared that they do not have a lord to ally with 
but they should recognize their Emperor in William himself! (vv. 
1620-1). His image was also dominated by ‘prudence’ and ‘wisdom’ 
(WV T437, 1809 — «ppdvipoc veottaiKoc», 1813). He was an 
‘outstanding lord’ (v. 1504 [112]). The passage that narrates how 
the archons of unfortified Andravida together with the common 
folk welcomed Champlitte with crosses and icons in hand speaks 
for itself. In his turn the Champenois swore that ‘he would not 
act unjustly towards them, nor would they receive damage to their 
estates, but would have honor, gifts, and great beneficences’ (v. 

1430-40 [110]).°’ He showed benevolence whenever the people of 
the Peloponnese inclined to willing obedience. After the Franks 
conquered the lower town of Corinth, Champlitte ordered ‘a pro- 
clamation drawn up, declaring that those of the towns in the 
neighborhood of Corinth that would do homage and would receive 
him for lord would have‘honor and beneficence, a fine reception; 

but those who resorted to war would not find mercy’ (vv. 1490-5 
[112}).* 

It should be casineted that while Champlitte was in the Morea, 
there were no known contradictions between him and Villehar- 
douin and this had its good effect for the progress of the conquest 
and for the impression made by the two noble knights. We can 
trust the Chronicle at this point since Villehardouin’s uncle himself 





96. Villehardouin, paras. 113-4. 

97. Cf. Livre, para. 93; Libro, paras. 107-8 (the messengers of the land of 
\Andravida reach Champlitte in Patras). 

98. Cf. Livre, para. 98; Chronikon, v. 1635. 
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tells us (para. 327) that Champlitte was a very good friend of 
his nephew. Geoffrey appeared as such a loyal adherent and adviser 
of his seigneur, and so often took the initiative, that one might 
think it was he and not Champlitte who was the main pro- 
tagonist.” 

The idealization, being a product of the social background of 
the Chronicle, is more than obvious but the methods of the 
Frankish conquest proved to be of no less importance. The princi- 
ple of ‘voluntary compulsion’ was evidently used quite often. The 
suggestsion by speech, however, sometimes was ineffective as com- 
pared to the sword, especially against well fortified settlements. 
Persistent resistance was punished without mercy, and if followed 
by surrender required an apology (e.g. wv. 1788-90). 

Generally, the Franks adapted their tactics to the geographical 
peculiarities of the peninsula and the fortification of the attacked 
settlements. They tried their best to make use of the navy by 
choosing the terrain for landing and dismissing the ships when 
the latter were no longer necessary. The crusaders often resorted 
to the assistance of the local population and did everything to 
spare their resources. Thus, following the configuration of relief 
along the west coast and also inward, they did not waste time 
in positioning themselves for war. They aimed at protecting their 
rear and at preparing concentrated raids against the strongholds 
which received the first attacks and the shorter sieges. 

It is again in accordance with western feudal practice that in 
the course of the conquest William of Champlitte and Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin consulted their vassals and thus the submission 


99. Cf. Longnon, Compagnons, 34 n, 216. A question still remains open: maybe 
Geoffrey was so active because he had already had certain experience in the western 
part of the peninsula during the winter of 1204-1205. On this one-sided picture 
of the two princes and its background, see A.P. Kazhdan, ‘Some Notes on the 
‘Chronicle of the Tocco’’ ’, in Bisanzio e I’Italia (Milano, 1982), 175. On the 
real behaviour of the ruling elite as seen by the lettered men in Byzantium, see: 
Kordoses, Southern Greece, 25. 
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of the Morea appeared as a collective deed. Quite often these 
‘consultations’ meant actually an agreement with the advice of 
the local people. 

Military technique and the manner of carrying out military 
operations were of major importance as well for the behaviour 
of the Franks. It is more than once that the Greek version mentions 
the heralding of the battle by trumpets («té oaAntyyia» — vv. 
1480, 1768). The knights preferred attacks opened by day-time. 
The nightly sally of Sgouros found them quite unprepared. Most 
likely the use of infantry was more or less limited by the nature 
of the relief. The Chronicle of Morea always specifies the capture 
of horses from the enemy even in the battles of the sixties. The 
real purpose of military operations was the seizure/defence of 
fortified settlements. Save for the battle in the plain of Kalamata 
the conquest was actually a struggle between the army of the knights 
and the garrisons of the Moreot castles. As we saw, the military 
organization of the theme of Hellas and Peloponnesos did not 
rely on an efficacious field army.'” 

There is no evidence of how the appearance of the knights might 
have impressed the Moreots. It was only Corinthia that had any 
previous ‘‘experience’’ of a military body of this type. If we judge 
by the behaviour of Sgouros and of his warriors, rescue was sought 
behind the strong walls of the fortresses. Most of the latter were 
besieged by arbalesters and trebuchets; wooden ladders and scrofas 
(‘tCayypa’’; in the Chronicle of Morea also ‘‘tGaypa’’? — vv. 
854, 1482, 7070) is mentioned by Anna Komnene (X, VIII). She 
tells that it was ‘‘quite unknown to the Greeks’, a ‘‘monster 
of a cross-bow and verily a devilish invention’’.!°! The trebuchets 
(‘‘tpu()novtoéta’’ in the Greek version — wv. 1412, 1481, 2920; 





100. On the nature of crusading warfare in Syria, see R.C. Smail, op. cit., 


39 (see n. 42 above). 
101. Alexiad, Engl. transl. by E.A.S. Dawes (London, 1928), 255, 256. The 
passages in Leib’s edn.: vol. 2, p. 217 1. 7, p. 218 1. 1-3. 
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‘‘pierres et mangonneaux’’ in the French one — paras. 111, 116) 
were a kind of catapult used in the West in the course of the 
twelfth century. They were the device on which the knights most 
of all counted for the assaults against the Moreot strongholds.'” 
The author of the Chronicle could not fancy the conquest of 
Monembasia without them, although the site was hardly suitable 
for their use. 

There is one aspect in the behaviour of the crusaders in the 
Morea, quite significant for the purpose of this study, which is, 
however, entirely neglected by the sources. It concerns the presence 
or lack in their policy of any idea of what was the land they 
conquered. We have already mentioned the possible reminiscences 
touching the name of ‘‘Achaia’’ and the notion spead about the 
donjon of Arkadia. (On its use by the Franks, see below.) As 
we saw, the little that lettered knights had learned about Greece 
and Greek history from Latin literature rather made them proud 
of their own selves. W. Miller was right to assert that in Athens, 
too, the crusaders did the same violation as in Constantinople 
-~ they pillaged the cathedral church (the Parthenon), melted the 
res sacrae, and made a mess of Michael Choniates’ library.'“ 

Summarizing our observations of the initial phase of the interac- 
tion, concerning the Franks, we should notice that the Morea 
was conquered by all the rules of knightly behaviour. From a 
psychological point of view the crusaders applied extremely effi- 


that the Chronicle of Morea gives the ideal picture. In Champagne 
William of Champlitte ceded to his cousin Robert ‘“‘le pays de 
la Morée que il avoit conquesté_a grant paine’’ (para. 140). At 
his death-bed Geoffrey II delivered to his brother William the 


102. On them see: Ch. Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Middle 
Ages, vol. 2 (London, 1924), 43 (after Kordoses, Conquest, 159). 
103. Miller, Latins, 34. 
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tage was very long and often mediated. As we finish with the 
methods of the conquest, it would be appropriate to quote the 
following telling example. It was already mentioned above that 
according to the Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea, after 
the conquest of Lakedaimon and the invasion in southeast Laconia, 
Geoffrey of Villehardouin on oath signed over to the Peloponne- 
sians and their children the preservation of their customs, their 
faith and their law. Several decades later William II of Villehar- 
douin most probably issued already a chrysobull on the privileges 
of the Monemvasiotes who had surrendered. The same prince 
signed the agreements with the disobedient Melingoi («pé 
Kpeuactéo BobAEc» (v. 3031). Actually, conforming with the 
Byzantine tradition, the conquerors themselves imposed restric- 
tions on the acquaintance and hence on the next phases of the 
process. 


Principality — ‘all that our lord and father [Geoffrey I] conquered 
«pé Biav Kai pox8ov Svvatév, td EEevpovow oi navteg» (Vv. 
2734). Taken a prisoner of Michael VIII Palaiologos to Constan- 
tinople, William II stated he would rather die in prison ‘‘que 
render la tierra que yo he conquistado con mucho traballo”’ (para. 
286). Probably these words would have sounded even more convin- 
cingly in the mouths of the Corinthians and the Monemvasiotes. 

One should also point the fact that the basic principles of the 
conquest were observed by the second-generation rulers of Achaea 
as well — Geoffrey II (1225/7 - ca. 1246), who was born at the 
end of the twelfth century and arrived in the Morea with his mother 
after 1205; and William II (ca. 1246-1274[87]), born in Kalamata 
around 1210.!% This was the instruction that the first Villehar- 
douin stated in his last will addressed to the barons, the prelates 
and all the knights: always to remember «tiv noAitetav Sov 


sizev» (v. 2456). Garrisons and use of the fortresses acquired. The adoption of 


the Peloponnesian fortifications and their further expansion have 
been treated elaborately enough in specialized literature.! Ac- 
cording to the Greek version of the Chronicle at the time of the 
conquest the Peloponnese had only twelve fortresses (v. 1403-6 
and the previous chapter), but the same version mentions in the 
course of the narration the number 13 (without Methone which, 
as already pointed out, was destroyed): Patras, Pontikokastro, 
Araklovon, Arkadia, Korone, Kalamata, Lakedaimon, Nikli, 
Veligosti, Monemvasia, Argos, Nauplion and Akrocorinth. The 
figure 12 is doubtful — it might have been the result of its con- 
tinuous presence in the conquest. It is an apostolic number, a 
basic figure in the French epic, the number of the peers of the 
Prince. Even if the Chronicle quotes only the fortresses which 


3. Quasi Nova Francia? 


3.1 The Appropriation\of Land. Probably the reader has already 
noticed that due to the character of the first stage of the contact — 
acquaintance in the process of military conquest, the next stages 
were manifested already in the first one. This was most apparent 
in the appropriation of the land — the settlements (mainly fortified) 
and the landed estates. While the stages in the interaction are 
difficult to trace with respect to the conquerors — they got ac- 
quainted by assimilating and building the new, and to a con- 
siderable part of the upper social layers of the local population, 
for the villages and the ethnically differentiated groups the first 










105. See mainly Bon, Morée, 601-77; with a popular aspect: E. Forbes-Boyd, 
In Crusader’s Greece: A Tour of the Castles of the Morea (London, 1964); I.T. 
Sfikopoulos, Ta peocomvika xdotpa tod} Mopnaé (Athens, 1968 repr. 1987). 
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put up resistance, their number is again more than twelve.! 
The first step towards the subjection of the fortresses, and along 
with them of their surroundings, was to establish garrisons. The 
Chronicle mentions garrisons in reference to Patras (here the war- 
riors were left in the lower town, as in the unfortified Andravida), 
Pontiko, Korone, Akrocorinth. Such a step was particularly in- 
dispensable during the first stage of the conquest, until the tem- 
porary garrison turned into a permanent element of the Frankish 
power. The control over the fortresses and the construction of 
new ones was regulated by the Assizes of Romania (nos. 19, 26, 
94) as an essential aspect of the feudal relations in the West. 
Did the conquerors undertake any measures for the fortification 
of the acquired kastra or of the unfortified settlements? If Geoffrey 
of Villehardouin did establish his residence in Corinth, as J. 
Longnon maintained, then it is highly probable that he erected 
the redoubt and the donjon on the southern top.’ It is known 
that around 1209 the baron of Patras (Arnoul Aleman?), when 
expanding the castle, included in the fortifications the church of 
St. Theodore where metropolitans took holy orders and were 
buried. According to A. Bon traces of this activity should be 
sought for in the southern and the western walls of the inner 
redoubt.'® It is difficult to téll when exactly the already mention- 
ed tower of Arkadid was included in the Frankish fortress.’° 
Nor can we date exactly the Frankish ‘contribution’ to the fortress 
of Kalamata and to that of Argos.'® It is most probable that 
the eastern wall of the ‘Frankish castle’ in Akronauplia was built 





106. Assizes, no. 43; P. Topping, ‘Feudal Institutions...’, 121 (see n. 97 on 
p. above). M.S. Kordoses (Conquest, 158) points to the fortresses of Hagionori 
as well. 

107. Longnon, Compagnons, 37; Bon, Morée, 476, 674. 

108. Ibid., 92, 450, 670, 673; H. Saranti-Mendelovici, ‘A propos de la ville 
de Patras...’, 213, 227-9. 

109. Bon, Morée, 670; Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:225. 

110. Bon, Morée, 667-8, 676. 
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in the thirteenth century.'!! Everywhere the intervention of the 
Franks can be traced by the presence of brick pieces and antique 
blocks in the walls. There are.also fortresses with antique founda- 
tions unused by the Byzantines, but reinforced by the crusaders; 
most often they were situated on isolated heights, but cannot be 
given an exact dating.!'? 


New fortresses. The Assizes of Romania (no. 94) postulated 
that fortresses could be built only by the Prince and his barons. 
Of them all A. Bon gives the first place to the fortified town 
of Clarentza and the castles of Clairmont and Karytaina.'? 

Clarentza (Clarence in the French version of the Chronicle — 
paras. 85, 110, 146) was a new metropolis created by the Franks, 
with a relatively numerous population situated at the northern 
extremity of the most prominent western part of the peninsula, 
in Elis. Having assessed that further to the south, in the bay of 
Kyparissia, the coast was not convenient to harbour ships, the 
crusaders chose for their chief port the most sheltered place on 
the shore of Elis, used already in antiquity. Though nowadays 
there are only ruins on the terrain, Bon traced the presence of 
a strong citadel, which had defended reliably the port below. Accor- 
ding to him, the outer wall was erected in the thirteenth century, 
but because of the lack of stone in the vicinity, it was probably 
built of sun-dried brick and therefore no traces have remained.'"* 

Between 1220 and 1223, on a spot at an hour’s distance south 


111. Ibid., 677. The ‘castle of the Franks’ in contrast to the ‘castle of the 
Greeks’ is that part of the fortress which at the surrender of Nauplion was taken 
by the conquerors. 

112. On them, see: Bon, Morée, 662. 

113. Ibid., 601 ff. 

114. Ibid., 321, 322, 602-7. Cf. E. Saradi-Mendelovici, ‘ ‘H pecowwvxh PAapév- 
ta’, Aimtvya 2 (1980-1), 61-71. The fortress which the Franks built as a basis 
near contemporary Kato Akhaia was of the same material. The Aragonese version 
(paras. 90-1) tells that it was erected over the ruins of the old but destroyed town 
of ‘‘Acaya’’. Cf. Chronikon, v. 1398; Livre, para. 90. 
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of Clarentza, Geoffrey I of Villehardouin built the fortress of 
Clairmont, named by the Greeks Chlomoutsi/Chlemoutsi. The 
refusal of the church barons to help him continue the conquest 
forced him, as we have seen, to confiscate their lands. It was 
with the means thus provided, that he built this fortress designed 
to defend the whole region. Situated on a plateau more than 200 
m high, far from any mountains, it dominated the area, without 
following a local medieval tradition. According to the profound 
studies of A. Bon Clairmont represented a homogeneous ensemble, 
despite its gradual construction. It consisted of two parts: the 
fortress on the eastern eminence of the plateau and the second 
fortification to the west, at the foot of which the village was 
situated. Both as a project and by its history Clairmont stands 
out as the most remarkable fortification of Frankish Morea 
throughout its existence. Though no exact parallels can be found 
in Syria and France, it was a completely Frankish creation despite 
the hints of archaic forms. Particularly important is the fact that 
this residence of the Prince was built with the use of local 
labour.!5 

The village of Karytaina existed before the coming of the 
crusaders in the strategic mountain region of Skorta, in the gorge 
of the river Alpheios. When inthe middle of the thirteenth century 


the baron Geoffrey of Briel built the fortress of the same name, | 


he established, according to the Chronicle of Morea (vv. 3151-6), 
effective control over the narrow course to the West along the 
river towards the interior of Skorta. It is not quite clear whether 
or not the big square tower in the centre is older than the fortress. 
It is situated on a supporting wall of much bigger blocks (antique 
ones?). Otherwise the wall of Karytaina follows the natural lines 
of the relief and its structure is far from complicated. The remains 
of the residence clearly disclose the western ideas of space, but 
especially interesting is the protection of the entrance of the for- 


115. Bon, Morée, 325-6, 608-9; A. Tarsoules, ‘To XAguobdtov’, PP6 (1962), 303-5. 
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tress. It reveals that the crusaders maintained close contacts with 
France where in the 1230s the first machicoulis appeared — one 
such protected the gateway of Karytaina.!'6 


We shall not treat elaborately the other two groups of Frankish 
fortresses which A. Bon distinguishes: the significant but badly 
preserved Kalavryta, Akova, Ayios Vasilios (southwest of Corinth) 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and Mistra, Geraki, 
and Androusa erected several decades later. The attentiveness in 
the construction of the fortresses we have already examined was 
not characteristic of those in the second group, although Kalavryta 
and Akova were also the creation of their lords. The fortress 
of Kalavryta, known as well under the name of Tremola, 
dominated above the homonymous Greek village in the moun- 
tainous gorge (««Spdyyoc») to the north of mount Chelmos. Akova, 
called Matagriffon by the Franks, was probably built on a settle- 
ment of the previous age in mountainous Mesarea to the north 
of Alpheios. Ayios Vasilios towered over the valley of Kleone 
to the north and was situated on the road from Corinthia to the 
south.'!” These three fortresses, spacious, solid, and crude, con- 
nected with the beginning of the frangokratia, differed from the 
later ones which demonstrated more advanced form and com- 
paratively more attentive construction. Androusa was not a typical 
mountain fortress but was situated on a terrace above the northern 
part of the Messenian lowland. The village of the same name 
had already been in existence when, if we trust the Aragonese 
version of the Chronicle, by the middle of the century William 
II erected the fortress. Its towers had versatile design and there 
was ceramic decoration on the walls.'!® 


116. Bon, Morée, 366-7, 629-33. Cf. J. Longnon, ‘Les seigneurs de Karytaina 
et leurs origines champenoises’, in Mélanges Antoine Bon (Lyon, 1975), 35. The 
influence might well have come from Syria. 

117. Ibid., 633 ff. 

118. Ibid., 411-2, 637-8. 
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Mistra, the fortress which stands today on the top of the hill 
northwest of Sparte, has preserved its original appearance from 
the time of William II, who personally chose this spot after the 
conquest of Monemvasia. The real town developed after the return 
of the Byzantines. The choice of the Prince, however, was extreme- 
ly happy — the fortress is almost inaccessible on three sides. It 
controls the Sparta plain and by type is a mountain fortress of 
the already well-known concept — an inner fortification with a 
cluster of dwellings and a lower fortified yard.'” 


Geraki was built by the baron John of Nivelet on the shortest 
route from Monemvasia to Lakedaimon, a bit to the east from 
the Byzantine village of the same name. The fortress was situated 
on the highest point, but had no inner fortification. The old settle- 
ment was moved to the western slope of the hill.!”° 


The Chronicle of Morea supplies information on some other 
fortresses, erected during the period in question. Among them 
are Passavant (built by John of Nully), Beaufort (Leutro[n)), 
Maina, La Estella (Astros) — the ‘Castle of the Beauty’ in Kynouria 
(built by William II while subjecting Tzakonia). Yet they have 
either disappeared, or, if preserved to this day, show a later stage 
of their history.!?! Ss 

However, the examples treated above reveal clearly enough the 


following regularities. By settling themselves in the Peloponnesian 
towns or by constructing new fortresses, the Franks transformed 





119. Ibid., 639 ff. I.P. Medvedev (Mistra, 22 n. 611) claims that William II 
transferred his residence to Mistra. New works: W. Freiherr Lohneysen, Mistra: 
Griechenlands Schicksal im Mittelalter (Morea unter Franken, Byzantinern und 
Osmanen) (Munich, 1977); St. Runciman, Mistra: Byzantine Capital of the 
Peloponnese (London, 1980); M. Chatzidakis, Mistras: La cité médiévale et la 
forteresse (Athens, 1987). 

120. Bon, Morée, 510, 642-4. 
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the initial, often short, contact with the local population into a 
permanent, relatively broad front of communication in these 
places. The rest of the peninsula remained outside this front, no 
matter how mobile the centre of the Principality was (Corinth 
- Andravida - Clarentza - Mistra?) and despite the fact that the 
military activities continued almost till the end of the treated 
period. The nature of the Frankish military settlements shows 
that the conquerors took under control all key positions on the 
peninsula. To a great extent this was due to the fact that they 
used the acquired fortifications, but also it was the result of their 
marked striving to reproduce that material environment the 
memory of which they had brought from France. The relief of 
the peninsula offered them good opportunities in that respect. 
And if the result, as A. Bon proved, was a too coarse appearance 
without application of engineering knowledge, the explanation 
lies in the building material resources of the peninsula and in 
the small number of the Franks. All fortification devices were 
built with the help of local labour and using the limestone that 
lay in the neighbourhood or the stone blocks from the antique 
ruins, if such were present in the area. The design was guided 
rather by the configuration of the terrain than by some 
premeditated concept; it varied from a small fortification with 
a tower and a yard to a vast composition with a fortified lower 
yard, an inner fortress and a donjon. The newly built fortresses 
were creations of the Frankish culture. Here the contact (the term 
‘interaction’ would be far-fetched in this case) reached only the 
stage of assimilation. But what turned out to be more important, 
especially in the next period, was the established close co-existence: 
sometimes after the construction of the Frankish fortress, a settle- 
ment sprang up in its vicinity, and in other cases the fortress 
appeared in the neighbourhood of an already existing settlement. 
The crusaders did not seek any artistic lay-out in the appearance 
of the new fortifications, but their building demonstrated the 
message needed — they had come to stay. It is not by chance 
that a considerable part of their fortresses have been preserved 
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to this day, although in ruins or with a transformed ap- 
pearance.” 


3.1. Appropriation of land. To what degree was the conquest equal 
to a redistribution of landed property? All those lands which by 
the spring of 1205 were not in the hands of the Peloponnesian 
archons, ready to co-operate with the conquerors — estates of 
the fisc, of the great local and court aristocracy, of the Constan- 
tinopolitan and of the deserted Moreot monasteries, were con- 
fiscated and divided into feudal holdings, then given out to knights 
and sergeants or included in the domain of the Prince. D. Jacoby 
even suggests that since there were not enough fiefs for all the 
crusaders who had participated in the conquest, land was seized 
even from some of the archons who had subjected themselves 
to the Franks. In his view what was left to them probably cor- 
responded to the number of their ‘‘fidéles’’(sic).'* The created 
system of fiefs of the different baronies shows that the Frankish 
estates were not a compact mass everywhere. Bon’s topographic 
studies reveal the baronies of Kalavryta and Chalandritsa as more 
compact; for Vostitsa he even suggests only one holder. But the 
barony of Akova, for example, was rather scattered.!* Greater 
compactness was probably characteristic of the domain of the 
Prince and of some church estates. The landed property of the 
archbishop of Patras was situated mostly around the town 
itself.25 The domain of the Prince was divided into several 
castellanies headed by captains who were granted power by the 
respective baron on whose behalf the fortress was ruled. Its 





122. Cf. the findings of Bon, Morée, 680-3; V. Panayotopoulos, TAnOvopoc... 
48-9. 

123. This claim appeared first in ‘Archontes’, 442 unbacked by developed 
argumentation and in contradiction with his own thesis of Byzantine agrarian 
relations. 
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management was carried out by a castellan, helped by a constable 
and sergeants. 

The status of the fiefs varied. Those which were de jure con- 
questas were the most stable. With the rest the inheritance regime 
and the terms of holding were determined by the character of 
the transmission — whether lineal, for life, etc. Inheritance was 
subjected to the rule of primogeniture, but due to the peculiarities 
of the conquest and the paucity of the Franks a certain mitigation 
was allowed.!* Mounted service was required from the fiefs of 
the knights according to their number (see above). 

The fiefs consisted of several parts. Those of the barons and 
their direct vassals included the homages of the subenfeoffed with 
their respective tracts, the domain, and the feudal property itself. 
On its territory there stood the castle and the residences of the 
lord and his retinue, nourished and fostered from the hereditary 
estates of the seigneur. The domain consisted of lands under the 
direct administration of the baron/liegeman or of his represen- 
tatives. The holdings of the dependent peasants, the villeines, were 
scattered all over the fief. They had limited rights in connection 
with the banalité dues imposed and the privatization of 
jurisdiction.’ 

Obviously the system of vassal-feudal relations covered all of 
the large and part of the middle-sized landed property from the 
Byzantine period as fully reorganized along western feudal prin- 
ciples. The rest of the middle-size property (the patrimonial lands 
of the archons) did not fit totally into it. (see below) 

In the course of the conquest the structure of the Byzantine 
ruling class underwent radical changes. The greatest Byzantine 
landowners either left the regions occupied by the crusaders, or 
perished, or were ruined (?). By co-operating with the conquerors 
the middle and petty aristocracy was placed in a subject position, 


126. Cf. the cases examined by Longnon, Empire, 204. 
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and the imperial officials either took off from the scene of practical 
activity, or left Morea.!8 

Co-operation, however, did not assure the archons’ full equality 
in their contacts with the conquerors. This acquires even greater 
significance if we take into consideration the fact that the number 
of Greeks in the Moreot ruling class during the period of the 
frangokratia was considerable. The Greek archons reduced to the 
status of the sergeants of non-noble origin landed at the bottom 
of the feudal hierarchy, as vassals owing only simple homage. 
They had no vassals of their own, consequently no personal court; 
they did not participate in the official court gatherings summoned 
by their seigneurs. Their judicial power spread only over the civil 
trials of the villeins under their authority. Obviously there was 
a serious gap between them and the next steps on the hierarchy 
— till the middle of the century they were not dubbed yet.'” 
It took the conquerors some time, and a serious threat from out- 
side, to arrive at the idea that the Greek archons might be knighted. 
During this period the integration of the archons into the Frankish 
ruling class was a process of limited range and had rather a personal 
character.'°° 

At that stage the archons possessed only their patrimonial estates 
which were to a great extent subjected to the Byzantine law. The 
principal of primogeniture was not valid for them. At the introduc- 
tion of the sole new element — the investiture, it was divested 
of the requirement valid for the Frankish fiefs which postulated 
a realization term of forty days, or one year at the most, considered 


128. Cf. Litavrin, ‘Problema’, 14-5; Jacoby, ‘Byzantium’, 29. Cf. Kordoses, 
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from the moment the question of inheritance emerged. They had 
no provisional character: the investiture was bound with no obliga- 
tions. Assize 138, however, reveals a certain antagonism between 
the law-giver and this special status of the estates of the archons, 
which from the point of view of western law seemed to the Franks 
an allodium. Such a contradiction looks natural, considering the 
character of the investiture and the obligations which the archons 
of Elis and Arcadia accepted — to ensure the military service 
of the archontopouloi according to their lands.'*! 

The second stage in the intregration of the archons into the 
Frankish feudal society began in the fifties of the thirteenth century 
— at least that is the time of the first mention in the sources 
about subinfeudation of their representatives. At the conquest 
of Monemvasia, together with the honour and the presents William 
II of Villehardouin granted its archons, he «émpdvowacé tous 
GANG 6 OTK LEPH TOV Batixwv» (v. 2955). Receiving real knight 
fiefs these archons already climbed up the ladder of the feudal 
hierarchy and became hommes liges. A most clear manifestation 
of this full integration, or, if we use the terminology of G. Litavrin 
— this ‘synthesis of social institutions’ of Franks and Byzantines, 
is the already mentioned deed of Geoffrey of Briel in 1264. The 
fiefs of the Greek archons were not extensive and, consequently, 
neither was the military service they evolved. But the radical change 
was in the status of inheritance of these properties. Thus the ar- 
chons were transferred into a close social group whose status could 
be changed only by a judicial procedure in full dependence on 
the will of the seigneur.!>? This shows clearly that the new stage 
in the interaction itself brought about uncontrollable restrictions 
and at the same time, by the exact fixing of the legal status of 
the archons, it became a somewhat burdensome factor.'* 


131. Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 475; Chronikon, vv. 1641-8. 
132. Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 891, 895. 
133. Cf. id.. ‘Archontes’, 476: by this the author does not find any serious 








The consequences from the integration of the archons into the 
ruling class of the conquerors exerted substantial influence on 
Peloponnesian society: it was deprived of leaders (remember the 
case of Chamaretos), and the Greek church was left without sup- 
port.'3* How much the continuation of the archons in the Or- 
thodox faith allowed them to control a sector of social life and 
to develop a netword of relations in the Greek Orthodox communi- 
ty, is to be seen further on in the narration.'® In the total merg- 
ing of social interests the role of the church became important 
as a criterion for differentiation. The fading of political con- 
sciousness as an inseparable part of the Byzantine outlook on 
life was a serious prerequisite for depoliticization of Orthodoxy 
in Peloponnesian society. The transition of this network of rela- 
tions on a lower social level than the official one might have 
been a counteracting factor in that respect, yet it did not turn 
into a generator of an independence movement during the period 
examined. The hindrances were the formation of a closed archons’ 
group by inheritance and the ever present diffusion in the Middle 
Ages of cultural ‘‘patterns’’, as G. Duby calls them, of the 
aristocracy among the lower social layers.’ 

One can hardly agree with J. Longnon’s opinion that no changes 
occurred in the position of ‘the Byzantine peasantry. Even the 
very fact which he cites — when the dues were delivered at the 
court of the seigneur the dependent peasants had to be present 
there in person — was a clear enough change by itself.’ The 


change in the status of the archons. 

134, Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 891, 895. 

135. Cf. P. Gounarides, op. cit., 152, 

136. G. Duby, ‘The Diffusion of Cultural Patterns...’, 3 ff. (see n. 13 above). 
It should be taken into account that the landed estates of the archons did not 
form a compact territory (hence the dispersal of most of the Frankish fiefs), 


and consequently the irradiation of these ‘patterns’ varied. ; 
137. Longnon, Empire, 209. Cf. the general statement of G. Ostrogorsky (History 


of the Byzantine State, 425) that the position of the people virtually remained 
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dominance of the conquerors, as it was already pointed out, 
resulted in the preservation of the Byzantine taxes and services 
and in the appearance of new ones, as for example the banalité 
dues." The fate of the free Byzantine peasantry remains 
unknown. D. Jacoby has offered a new reading of the document, 
on the basis of which earlier E. Gerland, and later J. Longnon, 
proposed the existence of a free peasant community in the Patras 
region at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Jacoby’s conclu- 
sions come close to the hypothesis about its disappearance. 9 He 
explains the process with the interference of the Franks in whose 
eyes Byzantine society looked bipolar — consisting of free (ar- 
chons) and dependent (villeins) in the sense of limited personal 
freedom and judicial rights.’ 

Particular interest is provoked by the use of the term ‘villein’ 
in the Assizes to designate the Moreot peasantry. In a study of 
this term along with the term ‘serf’ as used in the language of 
the Latin states in the Levant G. Dmitriev traces down their evolu- 
tion as compared to that in the West during the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries. In his view during this period the term ‘villein’ 
became very popular in Western Europe with the release of the 
peasants; it even began to oust the term ‘serf’. In many parts 
of Champagne — in the regions of Rheims, Troyes, Sens, and 
Vitry, serfdom dominated in the thirteenth and the fourteenth 





the same. 

138. The evidence of the Aragonese version (para. 134): ‘& a los todos Jos 
otros villanos fieruos dexaron en sus Possessiones’) in its context should concern 
the villeins of the Greek archons. Cf. Chronikon, v. 1648: «kai of ywpiatec 
TOV YWPIOV va otéKovv wodv tobs Nopav». 

139. E. Gerland, Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des Erzbistums Patras (Leipzig, 
1903), 85-7; Longnon, Empire, 210; K. M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, 
vol. 1, 33 (he refers to assizes nos. 23, 149, 152 as giving common evidence about 
free people). Cf. Jacoby, ‘Etats’, 42 n. 234. Yet the passage of the Aragonese 
version cited in the previous note differs from that following it: ‘& 4 todos los 
otros lauradores confirmaron en los censuales que tenian’. 

140. Jacoby, ‘Etats’, 35. 
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centuries. The situation in neighbouring Burgundy was similar. 
In other regions of Champagne, however, a process of liberation 
of peasants was under way — mainly transformation of serfs into 
villeins. That often led to the adaptation of the new term to the 
anachronisms of older serfdom.'*! If in the supposedly unified 
term ‘villein’ for the Morea no other meaning was hidden in the 
translation and during the long tradition of the Assizes, the over- 
whelming correspondence between paroikoi and villeins can then 
be explained by two basic reasons. On the one hand, the disparity 
between the dependent status and the denomination ‘villein’’” 
can find an explanation in the contradictory character of the 
peasantry status — it combined elements of slavery with certain 
limited rights (obviously a result of the previous epoch). On the 
other hand, it was due to the already mentioned adaptation of 
the term from the new period in the development of west-european 
feudalism to the peasant dependence from the previous period.'*? 


What was the real standing of the villein? As for his holding, 
he differed from the archon only in the investiture (assize no. 
194), when inheritance was concerned. But his seigneur had rights 
on his estate and could handle it any way he wished.“ This can 
be seen in the clause about the fate of the villein with outstanding 
dues (assize no. 215). The essential thing proved to be the will- 
ingness or unwillingness of the seigneur to conclude the deal. The 
villein lost his holding in both cases, but he might be pardoned 
even if he had no means to pay back his creditor, should the 
seigneur decide so. If there was, however, an agreement on the 








141. G.A. Dmitriev, ‘Terminy serv (serf) i vilan (vilain) na latinskom vostoke’, 
ZRVI XIII (1971), 129, 131. 

142. Cf. assizes nos. 176, 182, 186. 

143. G.A. Dmitriev, op. cit., 141. 

144. Jacoby, ‘Archontes’, 435. The regime of the movable and semi-movable 
goods was somewhat lighter (assize no. 147). Cf. ibid., 455 n. 185; G.A. Dmitriev, 
‘K voprosu o poloZenii krest’jan v Latinskoj Grecii’, ZRVI XIV-XV (1973), 61. 
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part of the seigneur to conclude the deal, the villein went to 
jail.'4 

A runaway peasant could be sent back to his seigneur but if 
he managed to live for thirty years on the land of another seigneur, 
he became a villein of the latter (assize no. 176). Here the influence 
of the Byzantine law can be traced, but unlike the previous epoch, 
its sphere of operation was limited to private relations only.' 
The limited rights of the serfs which in the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries their equals in Western Europe did not enjoy, included 
the possibility for them to keep a holding till the death of the 
grantor and to lease land.!*’ 


Thus two tendencies emerged: preservation of the old Byzantine 
taxes and services, along with an increase of duties, especially 
in connection with the development of goods-money exchange. '# 
It is clear that at this social level the interaction led to more un- 
favourable consequences for the Peloponnesian society. 

An issue of particular interest is the evidence testifying to mixed 
marriages between villeins and Franks. How much they envisaged 





145. Id., ‘Dolgovaja tjurma v latinskoj Moree’, BS 30/1 (1969), 74-5 where 
he points out that imprisonment seems to have been a widely spread punitive 
measure in the Morea. 

146. Jacoby, Féodalité, 32-8; P.1. Zepos, ‘Quelques remarques sur le rapport 
entre le droit byzantin et le droit des Latins en Orient’, in Festschrift A. Lewald 
(1953), 209-19; id., ‘Td dixaov cig 10 Xpovikov tod Mopéwc’, EEBS 18 (1948), 
202-20. 

147. Assizes nos. 178, 184. Cf. G.A. Dmitriev, ‘Terminy...’, 139. 

148. G.A. Dmitriev, ‘K Voprosu...’, 63; Kordoses, Southern Greece, $1, 54, 
56. Yet the major change was between the free, though in theory, paroikos and 
the unfree villein (Jacoby, ‘Byzantium’, 20). Cf. Litavrin, ‘Problema’, 13: ‘It 
was then that the age of genuine serfdom in Byzantine lands came.’ On the status 
of the serfs in Northern France in the 12th-13th cs., see among others: J.L. 
Bessmertny}, Feodal’naja derevnja i rynok v Zapadnoj Evrope XII-XUI wv. 
(Moscow, 1969), 331 n. 3; id., ‘Severofrancuzskij servaz (k izuceniju obséego 
i osobogo v formah feodal’noj zavisimosti krest’jani’, SV 33 ( 1971), 90-115 and 
esp. 111. 
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the Morea, is not known, and at that namely for the period in 
question (assize 138). The comparison with similar acts at ruling 
class level stands to reason. 


Possessed by a feeling of superiority the knights followed a 
definite ‘matrimonial policy’. The break-through was made with 
the third marriage of William II, that prince ‘‘gallo-grec par ex- 
cellence’’, that symbol of Frankish Morea, as J. Longnon called 
him,!”? to the daughter of the Epirote ruler Michael II.'*° Besides 
the political reasons the ever growing danger of incest had probably 
also been taken into consideration. The decisions of the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215) confirmed a ban on marriage within the 
fourth stock off the common ancestor.’*! On the other hand the 


different law for inheritance and feudal holding, and the general | 
canonical disapproval of mixed marriages between Franks and , 


Greeks continued to be a serious hindrance in following William’s 
example. This brings to the fore the leading role of the small 
family of the Byzantine epoch which kept the ‘‘Mediterranean 
practices’’ of dividing the inherited land among all children in 
the family.'* According to the study of V. Panayotopoulos, bas- 
ed on documents from the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
Peloponnesian family had one children or two at the most and 
the children lived with their ‘parents.'” 


Ona lower social level the behaviour of the Franks of simple 
origin, probably as early as the period under examination, had 
other dimensions, though we possess no evidence of Gasmouloi 
in the Peloponnese by the middle of the century. If the phenomenon 


149. Empire, 194; Les Francais d’Outre-Mer..., 222. 
150. Libro, para. 235. 
151. R.M. Southern, The Making of the Middle Ages, 80. Cf. D.M. Nicol, 


‘Symbiosis and Integration...’, 119-20. ; 
152. A. Kazhdan - G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium, 33, 82. 


153. TAnOvopds Kai oixiopoi, 42. 
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spread, then the road to the naturalization in the Frankish environ- 
ment became open.'™4 


3.2 ‘The vine of Citeaux Was Planted in Greece’. (Caesar of Heis- 
terbach)'** Settling in the peninsula the crusaders were almost 
immediately followed by the Catholic Church. As we have already 
seen, its representatives were present in the army of Villehardouin 
and Champlitte. For example, John of Bourbon, Geoffrey’s 
chaplain, was in his retinue from the very start of the campaign, 
and later, presumably, became chancellor of the Prince.'* In 
1209 the canon Girard of Saint-Loup at Troyes, who received 
the abbey of St. Saviour of Saphadin near Aetos, east of Arkadia, 
was also Villehardouin’s companion. In 1216 he was reaffirmed 
by the Latin Patriarch Gervasius as prior of the abbey.!%” 
However, most of the prelates, especially those of the episcopal 
sees, came after the conquerors. The data summarized by G. 
Fedalto show that the respective archbishopric or bishopric was 
not constituted immediately after its previous centre was con- 
quered. What was more, due to the insufficient number of 
Catholics, bishops were not appointed to some of the dioceses; 
sources do not always reveal an asbolute consecution in the sees. 
The most stable continuity is observed in Patras, Corinth, Olena, 
Argos, Amyklai (till its unification with Lakedaimon in 1222), 
Lakedaimon (till the see was moved to Mistra where there were 
no more residing prelates). Gaps are present in the list of the 





154. R.S. Lopez, ‘Foreigners in Byzantium’, 351-2. On ‘matrimonial policy’ 
in general, see: Jacoby’‘Encounter’, 888; id., ‘Etats’, 25; Kordoses, Southern 
Greece, 55. 

155. After B.M. Bolton, ‘A Mission to the Orthodox?’, 169. (see n. 5 above) 

156. J. Longnon (Compagnons, 73) supposes that he possibly came from the 
family of the Bourbon-l’Archambault. After the request of Geoffrey, in 1210 
he became archdeacon. Six years later he was still alive. Cf. Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:371. 

157. Longnon, op. cit., 68-71. 
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heads of the Helos (Gilas) diocese, and we have no information 
about any bishops of Andravida (till 1342), of Christianoupolis 
(up to 1222 — see Chapter II), Damala and Zemena.'* In 1210 
Othon of la Roche ordered that a Latin priest should be in office 
in every settlement with at least 12 Latin residents.' This infor- 
mation leads us again to the idea that the Franks established their 
lasting presence in the big Byzantine centres; the case of Andravida 
could possibly be explained by the fact that the bishop of Olena 
resided there. Despite the desire of Innocent III to preserve the 
church organization which existed before in the lands conquered, 
the demographic weakness of the Latin element became the major 
cause for the changes of 1222. The Byzantine system had proved 
to be ineffective.'© 

The sources do not enable us to determine with precision what 
representatives of the Western clergy were appointed to the high 
ecclesiastical offices in the Morea. Apart from the already mention- 
ed Antelme who called himself ‘‘filius et alumnus ecclesie 
Cluniacensis’’,’*! the bishop of Olena, William of Pontoise 
(1258),' was also connected with the same abbey. In 1249 the 
Franciscan William of Faversham was bishop of Lakedaimon:'® 


158. Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:325 f. (on Patras); 2: 97-8 (on Corinth); 2: 182-3 (Olena); 
2:44 (Argos — ef. T. Gritsopoulos, “ExxAnoiaotixy iotopta, 176-8); 2:37 
(Amykiai); 2:136 (Lakedaimon); 2: 128-9 (Helos); 2:39 (Andravida), 2:82 
(Christianoupolis); 2:111 (Damala); 2: 127-8 (Zemena — cf. T. Gritsopoulos, op. 
cit., 352-3). 

159. Wolff, ‘Organization’, 40-1. 

160. Bon, Morée, 91; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:375. Fr. Thiriet (‘Symbiose’, 25) is, 
however, of the opinion that there was a dense installation of the Catholic Church 
on the peninsula. 

161. L. de Mas Latrie, ‘Donation a l’abbaye de Cluny du monastére de Hiero 
Komio, prés de Patras, en 1210’, in Bibliotheque de! *Ecole des Chartes V (1848-9), 
312; D.A.Zakythinos, ‘‘O dpyierioxonos “AvteApoc kai ta npdta ety THIS 
ativikiis ExKAnoiasg Matp@v’, FEBS X (1933), 402 n. 4. 

162. Fedalto, Chiesa, 2:183. 
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It seems that another energetic personality was the bishop of 
Monemvasia, Odo of Verdun. During his short term in office 
the relics of the saints Walaric, Vincent and Eulalia, which had 
been kept in Monemvasia since the time of Leo VI, were returned 
to Spain. At first the relics lay in a chapel in Damala, having 
been brought there from the Iberian peninsula at the beginning 
of the ninth century during one of the Arab attacks; but after 
824 the chapel burned and they landed in Monemvasia.'™ 
Owing to the character of the sources, or to his own character, 
Antelme stood out as the most active of them all. As early as 
1212 he managed to present Guido de Rotti with a piece of St. 
Andrew’s cross, and the head of St. Eirene was sent to the Cister- 
cian monastery of Haute-combe (in Savoy).' Despite the great 
difficulties in his eparchy, Antelme was obviously among the 
leading figures in the town, yielding precedence only to the baron 
Arnoul Aleman. It is difficult to say whether he was the man 
behind the order of the famious frescoes, depicting the seizure 
of Troy, which in 1395 Nicholas of Martoni saw in the residence 
of the archbishop of Patras. Such a subject would have been 
more appropriate for the rooms of the baron’s residence, where 
presumably the archbishops moved to after they were granted 
the estate in 1276.'° Antelme, together with the archbishop of 
Corinth and the bishops of Modon, Coron, Amyklai and Argos 
was among the delegates of the Fourth Lateran Council.'“’ 
While the highest offices of the Moreot Church were more or 
less effectively in the hands of Latin prelates, so far the sources 
make us rather believe that in the village eparchies the Greek 


164. J.B. Falier-Papadopoulos, ‘Les réliques des SS. Valére, Vincent et Eulalie 
et le ‘“‘Castel Damalet’’ ’, in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, III (Vatican City, 
1946), 364-5. 

165. Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:340; K.N. Triantaphyllou, ‘Iotopixov Astikov Matp@v 
(Patras, 1959), 17. 
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priests remained, even if a certain percentage of refugees is taken 
into consideration. According to the agreement of 1223 the number 
of those priests was limited to two for a village consisting of 
25 to 70 houses; villages with more than 70 and less than 125 
houses were allowed to have 4 priests, and those with more than 
125 houses — six; a village with less than 25 houses was attached 
to a neighbouring one. The rest of the village priests did not change 
their location.' This agreement put an end to the malpractices 
on the part of the Frankish seigneurs which made Honorius III 
note that the.Greek priests were treated like serfs: they were forced 
to pay like never before the same taxes as the peasants. From 
that moment on they were obliged to pay only the akrostichon 
as a land tax.!® 


Thus in the mountainous and semi-mountainous regions of the 
Peloponnese conditions were created for an undisturbed perfor- 
mance of the Orthodox practices in everyday life." The only 
factor which, owing to the character of its activity, could penetrate 
into the interior of the Morea was the Cistercians who, in reality, 
acted in favour of the preservation of the status quo. In 1241 
the chapter of the order prescribed that the abbots of the 
monasteries of Zaraca (by the Stymphalia lake in Corinthia) and 
Daphne (near Athens) should warn the Greek monks who wandered 
without permission, to return to the premises, and in case of refusal 
to excommunicate them.'”! How deserted the Peloponnesian 
monasteries got, it is difficult to say. If we judge by some post- 
conquest donations, that had existed before 1205, to foundations 
of Western orders, the phenomenon probably affected mostly the 


168. Ibid., 96; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:337. 

169. Bon, Morée, 91, 95, 96; Wolff, ‘Organization’, 42; Thiriet, ‘Symbiose’, 
26; Kordoses, Southern Greece, 76 ff.; Angold, ‘Greeks’, 81. 
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171. E.A.R. Brown, ‘The Cistercians in the Latin Empire of Constantinople 
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monasteries situated in town vicinities. Besides the above mention- 
ed monastery near Aetos, it is known, for example, that in 1210 
Antelme donated to the abbey of Cluny the monastery of Our 
Lady of Gerokomeion situated near Patras. The location obviously 
caught the eye of the newly arrived monks who according to a 
marginal note of the thirteenth century were of the opinion that 


the monastery was to be found ‘‘in pulcro loco et ameno 


positus’’.!7 


Whether the Greek priests who remained at their places were 
really subjected to the higher Latin hierarchy, it is hard to say 
but we again face the conclusion about the absence of significant 
interaction affecting the indigenous population and the conquerors 
in the more inaccessible regions of the peninsula. What was the 
situation in the town centres and Frankish castles like? 

Pursuing his aim — a united Church with a final settlement 
of the problem of the schism, Innocent III laid his hopes on the 
Cistercians, or, as B. Bolton puts it, he sent them on a ‘‘mission 
to the Orthodox in Romania’’. Long before the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the order had its own crusade tradition, and 
naturally it played a considerable role in the preparation and 
realization of the Fourth Crusade. Its members felt a certain hesita- 
tion at the attack against Zara, but later they were most numerously 
present in Constantinople and the Morea. It was the only order 
whose members could speak convincingly to the Greek priests 
though no Greek name for it ever appeared, as was the case with 
the Franciscans later. Simplicity, asceticism, and the holy life — 
that was the behaviour linking Citeaux to the monasticism of the 
East.'? The ‘model’ of the order was based on the principle of 
striving for the creation of desert, of refusal to live otherwise 


172. L. de Mas Latrie, op. cit., 312. On the Greek monasteries, see J. Hussey, 
op. cit., 193; Kordoses, Southern Greece, 27 n. 8. 

173. E.A.R. Brown, op. cit., 64, 73; Panagopoulos, ‘Architecture’, 275; ead., 
Monasteries, 7; B.M. Bolton, op. cit., 174. 
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but by withdrawal from the world. 

Scholars have long studied the vicissitudes and the reasons which 
spoiled the realization of the aim set by Pope Innocent III despite 
the moderation and the tolerance of the methods applied for the 
purpose.'* Along with the utopian scheme that the Greek clergy 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope — which in princi- 
ple was equal to the realization of the union, the failure was also 
predetermined by the inability of the Latin clergy to understand 
that Christian unity could be embodied in something other than 
“‘reductio Graecorum’’.'’”> Yet why did the Cistercians fail in the 
Morea? 

The history of their establishment on the peninsula is chrono- 
logically enclosed within the first three decades of the thirteenth 
century, and their presence in these lands did not last longer, 
either. Even within the framework of the whole Latin Empire, 
after 1276 they abandoned almost all their monasteries.'° The 
earliest date after which the Cistercians appeared in the Morea 
is before 1212 — the year when probably a daughter-formation 
of the already mentioned Haute-combe abbey sprang up in the 
vicinity of Patras.'”? Before 1214 in Andravida, with the direct 
assistance of Geoffrey I of Villehardouin, the church of St. James 
was founded with a hospital at.it. In 1241 by the will of Geoffrey 
Il it was delivered to the Teutonic Knights. Here the first three 
princes of Achaea were buried. Unfortunately there is no trace 


174, Wolff, ‘Organization’, 34-5; id., ‘The Latin Empire of Constantinople 
and the Franciscans’, in id., Studies in the Latin Empire of Constantinople (VRL, 
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of it nowadays.'” There was another Cistercian hospital in 
Clarentza.'” After 1225 on the order of Geoffrey I the Cister- 
cians probably settled in Isova on the border of Elis and Skorta. 
There by their own efforts they erected the church of Our Lady, 
the ruins of which have remained to this day. The monastery 
was set on fire in 1263 by the Turkish mercenaries of Michael 
VIII Palaiologos.'® Before 1236 the above mentioned monastery 
of Zaraca was also founded. The last evidence of it is of 1260.'*! 
In Elos H. Kalligas has tried to locate the Cistercian monastery 
known to us from the registers of Innocent IV as ‘‘de Pirn’’ or 
“‘de Pirt’’. The Pope allowed Marguerite of Toucy, daughter of 
Narjot of Toucy, to leave the convent and get married to Leonard 
of Veroli, chancellor of Morea. This foundation must have been 
established some time after 1223 — the year when the area was 
conquered by the Franks, but the exact date is not known.'” A 
monastery of Citeaux might have existed in Achaea, too.'* 
As B. Bolton points out with good reason, all these foundations 
were situated on or near the coast, which presupposes the absence 
of inner land communication between them; they were oriented 
to keep in touch with the mother-abbey by sea. Their toponyms 
are obviously from the time of the Byzantine Empire. It is not 
certain whether the Cistercian monks used already existing Or- 
thodox monasteries in these lands (see below), nor would we agree 
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with the author’s conclusion that they were forced to abandon 
their principle of withdrawal into barren lands.’ The location 
of Zaraca is in full conformity with this principle: the basin is 
surrounded with mountains and hardly accessible, water that was 
so necessary for the Cistercians is at close reach (a big spring 
at the foot of the hill); and there are no woods, but this is natural 
for the region.'® 

It turns out that the communication with the mother-monastery 
was not a decisive factor for the location of the Cistercian founda- 
tions, since as early as 1217 (a fact that B. Bolton is aware of) 
their abbots were allowed to visit Citeaux not every September 
but every fifth year.'!® The basic reasons for the failure of the 
order in Greece lay in its own decay during the first half of the 
thirteenth century and the new direction of papal policy. After 
1240 the Cistercians were only rarely used as the Pope’s mis- 
sionaries. The swing towards negotiations for union brought for- 
ward the orders of the Franciscans and the Dominicans.!*’ 

The emergence of the mendicant orders broke the tradition of 
the old Benedictine congregation in the West. It was connected 
with the new directions in the development of Europe during the 
first half of the thirteenth century promoted by the flowering 
of urban life. They accomplished within the Church the ideal of 
poverty and apostolic llife by a return to the sources, and keeping 
a close contact with Rome. Minorites and Dominicans strove to 
make Christ a living reality in towns, and the greatest merit for 
that belonged to St. Francis himself, who was called ‘the second 
Christ’. That is why, especially for the Franciscans, missionary 
work became of exceptional importance; it turned out to be a 
major task for them to care for the Christians in the Latin states 


184. B.M. Bolton, op. cit., 171, 176. 

185. Bon, Morée, 253-4; Panagopoulos, ‘Architecture’, 276; J. Evans, Art in 
Medieval France, 987-1498 (London etc., 1948), 64, 67. 
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of the Levant, too. Being a kind of intellectual elite, they knew 
many languages and worked for the cause of the ‘unified Christian 
Church’.!8 

Around 1260 ‘‘Romania’’ as a province of the Franciscan order 
was organized in three custodiae — Negropont, Thebes and 
Clarentza. The church of St. Francis in the capital of Achaea 
belonged to them. The Franciscan foundations in Corinth, Patras, 
Nauplion probably were also created during the period under ex- 
amination. In Andravida the order possessed the church of St. 
Stephen built by William II of Villehardouin, according to the 
Aragonese version of the Chronicle of Morea (para. 346).'° Un- 
fortunately, not even ruins of any of the Franciscan churches 
in the Morea have been preserved to this day. 


The Dominican province ‘‘Graecia’’ was established in 1228. 
We have evidence that the order had foundations in Andravida 
and Clarentza (before 1303). The remains of a Frankish church. 
mentioned in the Chronicle, according to most scholars, belonged 
to the cathedral church of the order and the bishop of Olena.'” 

The Minorites and the Doninicans who came in Morea brought 
some changes to the ethnic pattern of the Frankish colony. They 
were mostly Italians and Frenchmen, but, as we have already 
pointed out, in Lakedaimon there resided even an Englishman. 
How much they stimulated the intellectual life, it is difficult to 
say, for lack of sources on the period of question. We can only 
make guesses about the intellectual activity of the Dominicans, 
who were especially fond of philosophy. 


Can the silence of the written sources be made up for the data 
from church architecture to elucidate the problem of the interaction 


188. G. Duby, ‘The Diffusion of Cultural Patterns...’, 4; id. - R. Mandrou, 
Histoire de Ia civilisation francaise, 157; J. Evans, op. cit., 136-7; Van der Vin, 
Travellers, 1:125. 

189. Bon, Morée, 319; TIB 1 (Koder), 89; Fedalto, Chiesa, 1:372, 468. 

190. Ibid.; Miller, Latins, 91; TIB 1 (Koder), 88; N.K. Moutsopoulos, op. cit., 3. 
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between the Franks and the Moreots? It has been proved that 
in this sphere, too, the conquerors tried to reproduce the reality 
of the places they came from. Among the monuments totally in- 
spired by Western church architecture were Our Lady of Isova, 
the church of the abbey of Zaraca, St. Sophia in Andravida, and 
a church in Clarentza. A. Bon adds to them also the church of 
the Blachernai monastery in Elis though part of it was made by 
Byzantine builders.'*! 

A distinctive feature of this type of monuments (excluding the 
last one) was the total absence of Byzantine influence and the 
extraordinary simplicity of their appearance — where, of course, 
the building concepts of Cistercians and Dominicans can be 
discovered. Our Lady of Isova, the ruins of which are called by 
the local people ‘The Palaces’, was built of sand limestone and 
covered with an one-piece wooden raft. The structure betrays the 
hand of a western master. In the construction of St. Sophia, 
however, local labour was used, as well as antique material and 
Byzantine brick.' Antique blocks from the site of neighbouring 
Stymphalia were made secondary use of in the construction of 
the church of Zaraca, too. Here is the only presence of the nervure 
arch, but the style betrays almost obsolete traditions from the 
transition of the Roman to the Gothic pattern. In the opinion 
of B. Kitsiki-Panagopoulos, however, this following of the tradi- 
tional approach, typical of the Cistercian monastery in Clairvaux, 
had its exact parallels in France after 1225. The church in 
Clarentza was built in the second half of the thirteenth century 
and was situated on the inner side of the eastern wall of the fortress. 
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It once more betrays the use of Greek labourers and of antique 
blocks. '* 

A broader look at the Mediterranean church architecture allows 
B. Panagopoulos to oppose A. Bon, who maintained that it is 
not possible to determine precisely the sources of architectural 
concepts, applied in the churches in question. In her view, although 
they did not belong to any ‘‘significant international architecture 
trend’, these concepts originated in Burgundy and Southern 
France! 

The church of the Blachernai monastery, situated east of Clarent- 
za, deserves particular attention. This is a three-nave basilica, 
consisting of three sections built at different times: the church 
ensemble and part of the narthex are from the end of the twelfth 
or the very beginning of the thirteenth century; on the first floor 
there are added elements in Western style, and the western facade 
from an inscription is dated 1771. The consoles of the cornice 
give away the hand of the western master, and the one under 
no. 7 poses a serious problem: an eastern motif is depicted above 
it — a lion standing on his left fore paw, his right one raised 
and his head turned back. A. Bon justifiably points out that here 
one should not necessarily look for the inspiration from local 
Moreot patterns, because this motif was popular in the whole 
Mediterranean region. The covering of the church also reveals 
a deposit of different ideas — it is unexpected for a basilica, 
heavy and obviously not very skillfully carried out. All these facts 
made Bon propose an interesting hypothesis: the church was under 
construction at the beginning of the century but the monastery 


passed into the hands of Catholic clergymen, under the guidance 
of whom the building was completed.'* 
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Even more interesting is the problem raised by the churches 
with an overall Byzantine character, but due to reconstruction 
or influence containing western elements, too — e.g. the pointed 
arch (‘Panagia Katholike’ south of Gastoune in Elis, St. George 
in the fortress of Geraki, ‘Pandanassa’ by Geroumana south of 
Monemvasia), the spread of elongated silhouettes of basilican type 
(again the church of St. George). Even if some similar western 
borrowings, like the angular columns, appeared in the Peloponnese 
before 1205, in Corinthia for example, it was not until the first 
half of the thirteenth century that they gained a wide popularity. 
An eloquent testimony to this is the church at Merbaka in Argolis. 
This way or other, the monuments treated do not point to the 
existence of a rich tradition, at least during the period we are 
interested in.'”’ 

More attention should be devoted to the churches of Geraki, 
because they represent if not a real interpretation in the process 
of intercourse, at least forms of appropriation. As was pointed 
out, the barony of the same name existed from the second half 
of the twenties as late as 1275 and was in the hands of the Nivelet 
family. The church ‘St. George’ in the fortress, as well as ‘St. 
Nicholas’ was built at the time of the Franks. They had two naves 
— a construction unusual for Greece, which was corrected by 
erecting a third nave immediately after the Byzantine rule was 
restored there. A. Bon accepts the hypothesis of A. Orlandos 
that the double-nave structure points to a simultaneous perfor- 
mance of Catholic and Orthodox liturgies in the same church.'® 
It is known that the Fourth Lateran Council allowed in some 
cases even the use of Greek for the mass.'” Probably that was 






dans le Péloponnése au XIlIle s.’, in Xaptottipiov sig “A. ‘OpAdvdov, vol. 3 
(Athens, 1966), 87 ff. Cf. Panagopoulos, Monasteries, 77 ff. 

197. Ibid., 91, 92-3; id., Morée, 580-1, 586, 588, 598-9. 

198. Ibid., 595-6 (if, of course, we utterly exclude the possibility that this was 


not a Dominican church; cf. J. Evans, op. cit., 143). 
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one of the paths for the emergence of some modifications in the 
Orthodox cult as for example the Latin unction in consecration 
or the unique right of the bishop to administer confirmation.“ 
An issue of particular interest is the bay built for the Franks 
in the southern nave of ‘St. George’, against the northern wall. 
The decoration in the upper part of the arch and the triangular 
pediment are filled among other things with a crescent, surrounded 
with six stars and a lily flower, around which there are four little 
roses. In the upper section of the pediment there is a coat of 
arms, divided into squares like the one at the gate. Everything 
is finely made of marble. Obviously it is the work of a sculptor 
of local origin, who knew well the Byzantine traditions and had 
worked on Frankish orders. The lily flower has parallels in Pro- 
vence, but there is a simplified picture of it on a fragment of 
the cornice in the northern apse of the church of Blachernai in 
Elis. The simple stone-cutters who made the exterior sculpture 
decoration had also worked under the guidance of the 
seigneur.! 

No less interesting is church no. 4 west of the fortress. In the 
interior, against the western wall, a fresco in a poor condition 
has been preserved, depicting Jehovah attacking a town of the 
Amoreans (sic): he is on the left, on a horse, dressed in white 
and carrying a shield with a crescent surrounded by four stars, 
throwing his spear together with four other warriors. On the right 
is the enemy trying to hide behind the city gates. The message 
of the picture seems more than convincing.?” 

These examples could be very misleading for our final conclu- 
sions, particularly if we take into consideration C. Mango’s obser- 





had to use a Greek translation of the mass, see J. Meyendorff, op. cit., 678, 
200. Thiriet, ‘Symbiose’, 22; J.M. Hussey, op. cit., 195. Cf. Panagopoulos, 
Monasteries, 151-2. 
201. Bon, Morée, 593, 594, 596-7, 598. 
202. Ibid., 594-5. Jehovah and his suite are represented as knights. 
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vation that generally the influences in an art affect its secular 
manifestations.” In this light the significance of the relief found 
in a home in Parori south of Mistra becomes even greater. The 
possibilities that this companion of William II. of Villehardouin 
was depicted by a Frank or by a Greek who did not know the 
subject matter, are equally probable.™ 

It turns out, however, that it was during the period in question 
that churches were erected in the Morea with frescoes, which did 
not contradict at all the Byzantine tradition. Such is the famous 
‘St. Trinity’ church in Kranidion at about 15 km away from 
Damala. By its inscription it is dated to 1244, and its founder 
was Manuel Mourmouras — one of those archons in the region 
which we have mentioned in connection with the conquest of 
Argolis. By now this is the most imposing church of the otavpent- 
oteyoc type of the thirteenth century and was painted by John 
of Athens.2% At the time of its creation the Franksih presence 
in the region was still slight and the Aragonese version of the 
Chronicle of Morea registers (para. 125) the existence of an 
anonymous seigneur of Damala holding 6 fiefs who built the castle 
of the same name. It is possible that Mourmouras was an ally 
of the Franks but he remained true to his faith like Gabriel 
Larynx.76 ‘ 
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in the sources as early as the tenth and the eleventh centuries. 

205. A. Bon, ‘Monuments...’, 84n. 1; id., Morée, 598; J. Lafontaine-Dososgne, 
‘L’évolution du programme décoratif des églises de 1071 4 1261’, in Actes du 
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la Roche. Cf. J. Longnon, ‘Les.premiers ducs d’Athénes et leur famille’, JS no. 
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The above exposition confirmed Bon’s conclusion that we have 
no testimony of any explicit accidents in the Principality involving 
Greeks and Latins before 1260, even with respect to religion.”” 
What was more, although an opposition is observed between 
Western and traditional Byzantine forms rather than a creation 
of a new artistic school, art and the religious rites related to it 
did not turn out to be a closed information system for the two 
sides participating in the interaction. And if the stage of real syn- 
thesis again eluded them, the reasons are obviously comprehensive. 
Leading the narration to their elucidation, we should note in ad- 
vance, that toponyms like ®payK6éKAno1 were not rare in the 
Morea, and this means that the element of separation, and impress- 
ing had a lasting presence. Besides, the Greek version of the Chroni- 
cle has preserved the memory from the epoch of the conquest 
that the Greeks then called the Franks ‘dogs’. Probably that was 
not at all accidental.” 


3.3 ‘‘Les Panejours’’. Besides the necessities of cult, everyday 
life is impossible without activities to make a living. It was in 
the social and economic sphere where the contacts between the 
Franks and the Greeks were permanent and wide indeed. There 
the intercourse was a vital necessity. As one may expect the 
Peloponnesians were attracted even more energetically into the 
town, and into the ordinary Franksih strongholds, too. It should 
be noted, however, that the urban character of the Frankish ‘col- 
onization’ had among other things also a psychological basis — 
the conquerors were a population-minimum and sought a max- 





and Argolis three fiefs were delivered to the family of the Foucherolles (they 
were related to the de la Roche). 
207. Bon, Morée, 89 n. 2; Thiriet, ‘Symbiose’, 26; Angold, ‘Greeks’, 80. 
208. Chronikon, wv. 760-1 is followed by the most malicious diatribe against 
Romans. On the period of the conquest cf. M. Dendias, ‘Sur les rapports...’, 
72. 
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imum density, protected behind the fortress walls. Even the 
court of the Prince, despite the attractions of Elis, where there 
were several Princely residences, moved either to Corinth, or to 
Andravida, or to Lakedaimon-Mistra. 

We saw that, having settled in the towns, the Franks acquired 
different esttes. Some ’Apiic for example (apparently Henri), 
possessed several houses in Monemvasia. According to H. Kalligas 
he was probably the commander of the town garrison.2”° As 
Marino Sanudo informs us, after the fall of Corinth Othon of 
la Roche was granted an income of 400 hyperpers from the turnover 
tax and the sale of goods in the town (the so called kommer- 
kion).?" 

The situation was most profitable for the Peloponnesian towns 
on the western coast of the peninsula, among which, as already 
said, there were new foundations.?!? With the exception of two 
spheres — the wholesale trade (a monopoly of the Latin elite) 
and the administration — the Moreots took advantage of the flow 
of immigrants and capital, and the traffic of commercial vessels. 
Agriculture and cattle-breeding were mostly in their hands and 
they were directly linked with the market.” 

Wine-producing and silk-worm breeding were also given a great 
impetus. In 1214 the wine of Monemvasia, developing this industry 
independently of the Venetian trade, was being offered and highly 
esteemed at imperial feasts in Constantinople.”* The samite, a 
thick silk cloth which was used in the West for church decorations 
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and for the needs of luxury, was a gift that every representative 
of the high secular and church aristocracy desired. The already 
mentioned officer of the monastery of St. Loup promised to be 
sending his abbot un samit in the following two years.?5 
Antelme expressed his desire that the monastery of Gerokomion 
should send him exsamitum optium for the abbot of Cluny every 
year.?!6 

Particularly active in the field of commerce were Patras and 
the towns of Elis. We have evidence that Patras, and probably 
Corinthia, too, were visited by English merchants. Despite the 
lack of good natural harbour Patras remained in the traditions 
of the Monemvasiote merchants as ppdyKa oKdAa.2!’? Evidence 
from the French version of the Chronicle throws light on the 
home trade of the peninsula: in the middle of June on the lawn 
in front of Vervaina in Arkadia there continued to take place 
the ‘‘panejours’’, i.e. the old Byzantine fairs.?’ 

Considering the existing information one should not go to ex- 
tremes the way some scholars do, postulating either. unlimited 
economic boom, or a standstill in the old craft and trade cen- 
tres.’ The big problem which remains open is the status of the 
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Greek population in the towns. In the heated discussion which 
concerned mostly Crete D. Jacoby offered the hypothesis that 
by the middle of the fourteenth century free Greeks were hardly 
ever mentioned apart from the archons because probably the 
citizens had the status of villeins. Thus, in his view, despite the 
fact that economic activity was promoted, there was also a certain 
deterioration in the situation of the Greek population.” 


This broadest communication front, the social and economic 
sphere, was closely connected with the monetary system of the 
Principality. The crusaders substituted the Byzantine monetary 
system, designating the value in gold, silver and bronze, with a 
system based on the silver penny. Thus the constituent parts of 
the ‘vertical exchange’ were ousted from the small monetary tur- 
nover, which points to a tendency towards a further penetration 
of money into the economy.”! 


At the beginning the silver deniers tournois were brought from 
France but even before the middle of the century coinage was 
started in Corinth. The legend of the obverse from right to left 
is followed by ‘“‘G P”’ or ‘‘Princeps Accaie’’; on the reverse — 
“Corintum’” or ‘‘Corinti?? and most often the image of 


\ 
‘, 


economic aims, too, because William II intended to impose taxes on the Melngoi 
for their transhumant movements. 
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Akrocorinth.*” Most likely the mint was situated in the town, 
and not in the fortress. Of course, by this initial only, it is difficult 
to determine which of the two Villehardouins it stood for.?” 

Besides this mint, Morea established another one of its own 
deniers tournois on the French model. According to Marino 
Sanudo, in 1249 in Cyprus William II was authorized by Louis 
IX to mint such coins.?% Those of them known to us, however, 
in D. Metcalf’s view, can be dated no earlier than the seventies 
of the thirteenth century. This is the type with the title of the 
Prince, a picture of the church ‘St. Martin’ in Tours, and a legend 
“De Clarencia.’”?” 

The Byzantine golden hyperpera minted both in the Empire 
of Nicaea and in Latin Constantinople continued to circulate in 
the Balkans, serving as a basis for calculating the values of the 
monetary system in all of Latin Greece. Here the English sterling 
also appeared — as the equivalent of four deniers tournois (each 
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of them considered a valid coin with about 20% silver cover- 
ing)? 

During the thirties and forties of the thirteenth century Latin 
Greece was also invaded by more considerable quantities of the 
Venetian grossi — big silver coins from the end of the twelfth 
century. Three grossi were equal to one denier tournois.””’ The 
Venetians — old acquaintances of the Greeks in these territories, 
this time developed their activities at full range. The data con- 
sidered confirm the conclusion that in the first half of the thirteenth 
century the Morea was in the midstream of Mediterranean trade 
and that this undoubtedly affected the economic ‘‘symbiosis’’ (here 
the use of this term is fully justified) between the Franks and 
the Moreots. 


3.4 ‘The French language of Paris’. ‘It is said that the most noble 
chivalry of the world is that of the Morea, and they speak as 
beautiful French as in Paris’.** In the above reviewed spheres 
and phases of the interaction the role of the language information 
system was comparatively limited for the treated period. Hardly 
any of the French knights knew at least a little Greek; the reverse 
is also out of the question. It is\known that due to the pilgrimage 
small pocket dictionaries of about thirty words (Greek-Latin and 
Greek-Italian) were sold in the West to ensure the journey of 
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the pilgrims through Byzantium.”” If we trust the evidence of 
the Chronicle of Morea, however, we have to assume that the 
crusaders received information from the natives either through 
interpreters, or through those Greeks in the army of Boniface 
who somehow had already managed to work out a common lan- 
guage with their new masters. 

Yet we have at our disposal certain testimonies dated com- 
paratively precisely in the period considered which could allow 
us to catch something of the language background of Frankish 
Morea. And it is no secret that the Middle Ages, and particularly 
the town in its advanced stage, unlocked its culture for the ear, 
not for the eye. 

Toponymy. The static language data from Frankish Morea have 
long been systematized and processed despite the still existing 
discussion over the origin of some of them. What is the language 
face of the contact which they reveal to us? 

It is generally accepted that in most cases the Franks preserved 
the names of the areas where they settled, by adapting them to 
the use in French — by changes in the stress, aphaeresis, prothesis, 
paretymology. They even abandoned, with few exceptions, their 
own patronyms and accepted Greek ones in their adapted versions. 

The first category of toponyms, which J. Longnon considers 
to have been a small one,”° is that of names translated from 
Greek and adapted for French pronunciation. Especially in- 
teresting are those which betray etymological interference. The 
inclusion of ‘‘ville’’ in the name of Andravida (Andreville) was 
probably due to the significance that the town acquired in the 
Principality. At the same time, however, in the West ‘‘ville’’ had 
a double meaning: preserving its old relation with villa, it was 
also used together with ‘‘cité’’ to designate the same category 
of settlements. It is highly probable that the form ‘‘Amorea’’ 


229. Van der Vin, Travellers, 1:177. 
230. ‘Les noms de lieu de la Gréce franque’, JS (July-Sept. 1960), 98 ff. 
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was coined in connection with the Biblical plot of ‘Amorrheans’ 
depicted, as we saw, even in one of the churches of Geraki.”3! 
The element of opposition is also present in the form ‘‘Malvesie’’, 
given to Monemvasia, probably through the mediation of the 
Italian ‘‘Malvasia’’ (which in Venetian dialect had the meaning 
of a ‘wine-shop’).”” The ‘bad neighbour’, however, is also pre- 
sent in the other name of Mont Escovée (Penteskouphi) — 
Malvesino.?* 

In the purely French names newly created during the age of 


the conquest —, of fortresses, fiefs, towns or ports, certain . 
regularities, are found. Part of them reflect the geographical’ 


peculiarities of the place: Clairmont, Mont Escovée (‘bare mount’ 
— frequently met in Northern France), Clarence, Port-de-Junch 
(because of the marshy areas in the region).734* Often they in- 
dicate location Beauregard, Beauvoir (rather widely spread in the 


West in the beginning of the thirteenth century and also known: 


on Crete);?> or the role assigned to the respective stronghold: 
Passavant, Matagriffon (one cannot help recalling the fortresses 
of Richard the Lion Heart in Messina).** The basis of the new 
name could be the patronym of the respective seigneur — Tremo- 
lay/Dramelay (the fortess was situated east of Kalavryta-but was 
related to the baron of Chalandritsa in Achaea), or, according 
to some suppositions, of the local Greek lord: Bucelet - Araklovon 
- Oreoklovon in connection with Boutsaras(?)*’. Sometimes, as 


231. Ibid., 100n.3. Cf. O. Markl, Ortsnamen Griechenlands...,20;G. Manduech, 
‘La “‘bonne’’ ville: origine et sens de l’expression’, AESC 27/6 (1972), 1441-8. 

232. J. Longnon, op. cit., 105; Miller, Essays, 240 n. 4; O. Markl, op. cit., 43. 

233. Ibid., 50; Kordoses, Conquest, 83. 

234. J. Longnon, op. cit., 106; Bon, Morée, 300, 415, 477; W.A. McDonald, 
‘Sfagia-Sphakteria’, P 3-4 (1958-9), 59; O. Markl, op. cit., 28, 52. 

235. Ibid., 23; J. Longnon, loc. cit.; Bon, Morée, 333-5. 

236. O. Markl, op. cit., 44, 50; Miller, Essays, 71-2; A. Bon, (Morée, 508-9) 
thinks that ‘passavant’ was a war-cry or possibly a toponym in France as well. 

237. Ibid., 369-70, 460; O. Markl, op. cit., 23, 24, 62; Longnon, Compagnons, 
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we saw, the name might reflect the specificity of the town privileges: 
in Monemvasia, for example, the A4aA0b61 were remembered as 
inhabitants of the kastro, Kkaotpyvoi. 

Particularly significant is the fact that some of these new names 
had parallel original or interpretative names in-Greek: Akova for 
Matagriffon, Pontiko for Beauvoir, Leutron for Beaufort, Chle- 
moutsi/Chlomoutsi for Clairmont (this toponym may’ be of 
Slavonic origin), Avarinos/Navarino for Port-de-Junch.”* Others 
names, however, like Clarence/Clarentza, Passavant, Beauregard, 
spread in the Greek language environment, too, with respective 
corrections: Glarentza, Passava, Perigardi, Penteskouphi, 
Tremola. No regularities can be found in these correspondences. 

Another group of toponyms are closely connected with the pro- 
blem examined but, unfortunately, they cannot be traced chrono- 
logically with enough precision. These are the toponyms containing 
as a constituent part OpdyKxa-/Opayya-.. It is known that the 
names of the two fortresses in Nauplion as ‘that of the Franks’ 
and ‘that of the Greeks’ (according to the terms of the surrender 
of the town) were preserved till the seventeenth century.” In 
Achaea even today two neighbouring small villages are still called 
Franga and Greka. Particularly interesting are the toponyms com- 
bining this element with a second one with the meaning of ‘church’ 
or ‘spring’ (in memory of Cistercian presence?) — Frangoklisi 
(in Laconia, at Alvena), Frangovrisi (in Skorta and Messenia).?” 


222; P. Paparrigopoulos, ‘Tonwvupnixd tOv KadraBpvtwv’, PP 7 (1963), 337. 

238. J. Longnon, ‘Les noms...’, 106; Bon, Morée, 326, 328; J. Zaimov, ‘Danni 
ha bulgarskite geografski imena ot Juzna Gurcija za bulgarskija ezik ot VI do 
IX vek’, Bulgarski ezik 33/2 (1983), 112. The question of the relation of Charpigny 
to Toeprivij is more complex. Most scholars believe that the toponym in its Greek 
form is of Slavonic origin and therefore has passed into French, or that it. is 
a French one, although there is evidence that it was present only in Savoy. Cf. 
Bon, op. cit., 336, 396, 464, 466; J. Longnon, op. cit., 104. 

239. Miller, Latins, 62. 
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Here it is suitable to recall the fact that the remains of the Frankish 
church at Isova were designated as ®payKiK6 naAGti/Ta TaAd- 
tia, and that in Elis, southeast of Amaliada, the toponym 
‘*Frangavilla’’ is preserved which in Bon’s view is related to a 
Frankish church as well.?*! 

It is even harder to pin down chronologically those French bor- 
rowings in the Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea which 
are often taken as decisive in determining the question of its origin. 
Wecan only presume that during the period of the conquest several 
words of undoubted French origin entered the Moreot idiom: 1. 
Most often as transliterated — yapviCoiv, KkaotsAAdvoc (and 
derivatives), KovyKéota, picip, unapovvia,”” dudvtCo, oipyév- 
TS, TolwnovtoEeto, tpsPa, ie; 2. As calques — GvOpwned, 
ovvjieia, Apovticia.“” Any further enumeration would be 
risky, however, if we bear in mind that in this list we rely mainly 
on historical logic, not on concrete source material of the period 
treated. The basic problem with French lexis (and with the foreign 
lexis in general) is, according to M. Jeffreys, the lack of a reliable 
criterion as to what part of it, mentioned in the Greek version, 
was widely spread. Without such a criterion this lexis cannot be 
a solid argument with a decisive significance for the existence 
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Peloponnesus..., nos. 8285-6, 8288, 8290; Bon, Morée, 375, 514. There is an 
interesting place name preserved until nowadays in the neighbourhood of Hagionori 
— oto Ppavtti) — where a spring is to be found. K.E. Ikonomos (‘LvpPorh 
oto) =6tomMmvoUIKO = Kopiv@iag. Ta tonwmvwyia tod ‘Ayovopiov’, 
‘Totopixoyewmypagikd 2 [1988], 286), asserts that the name has originated from 
the personal name Frandzes/Francesco. M.S. Kordoses in turn pays attention 
to the local tradition which has linked that spring with an unspecified despot 
of Mistra (‘TeAonovvnoiaKkoi OpvAot...’, 105-6). Cf. id., in Iotopixoyewypagixa 
2 (1980), 293. 

241. Morée, 359-60; O. Markl, op. cit., 32. 

242. M.A. Triandafyllidis (Die Lehnworter der mittelgriechische Vulgarliteratur 
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by H. Lurier in his English translation, p. 50. 
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of an eventual French prototype from which the Greek version 
had been translated.“ 

The above review proves clearly that by the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, despite the change of two generations, the language 
contacts between the Franks and the local population were limited 
and the knowledge of William II of Villehardouin was rather a 
vivid impression for his contemporaries than a sign of a serious 
breakthrough in language communication. During the short span 
of these few decades the Moreot idiom was penetrated by some 
toponyms connected with the military presence of the Franks, 
with hardly any exact transliteration or etymology, not to speak 
of a consolidation of a Frankish toponym at the expense of a 
retreating Greek one. The conquerors seemed more inclined to 
change: they found the exact word to designate the geographical 
peculiarities of the place: Clairmont is indeed a site with a clear 
undisturbed view over the whole region and the change in the 
pronunciation of Kalavryta makes J. Longnon seek a relationship 
to the French word ‘‘couleuvre’’ (grass-snake) — Colovrate/Cou- 
lovrate.** 

«TO KdoTpo tic ‘Opidc». This situation of the language con- 
tacts during the period treated presupposes a certain strengthening 
of the folklore tradition. Some legends that we have already men- 
tioned lead us to believe that as early as the first half of the 
thirteenth century the formation of a folklore circle began in the 
Greek environment, presenting the conquest. It is difficult to deter- 
mine and even to propose methods for tracing the process which 
in the interaction of local and Frankish tradition brought about 
this interesting synthesis embodied in the Greek and French ver- 
sions of the Chronicle of Morea. The major role falls to the detailed 
study of the later periods of the interaction between the natives 
and the conquerors till the middle of the fourteenth century. For 





244. M.J. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of the Morea: Priority...’, 309 ff. 
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the present this task goes beyond the scope of my modest aims. 

In conclusion I would like to note that among all the song 
series in Pelponnesian folklore which I have been able to study, 
there is only one related to the period of the frangokratia — 
the cycle nowadays widely popular all over Greece of the ‘Castle 
of the Beauty’ (belonging to the type of dxpitiKa tpayovdia). 
I venture to agree that the most daring chronological references 
of its Peloponnesian version reach as far back as the seventies 
of the thirteenth century. Is there a reflection in it of the activities 
of Geoffrey of Briel Junior in Skorta? 


«Oka ta KdoTpG Th cida Ki SAG TH *yupa|’ 
Ody Tic ‘QpiGc 10 KdotpO KadotpO Sév Eida. 
Kaotpo xKdotpo dév sida, 

OpayKa ps Ta pexavtrd.» 


The phases in the interaction between the Franks and the native 
inhabitants which I have examined, with their different manifesta- 
tions in the different social-life spheres, reflecting the specificity 
of the process in the towns and in the villages of the peninsula, 
lead us to the following more general observations. 

When in the winter/spring of 1205 the crusaders began the con- 
quest of the peninsula, they already had well in mind a supreme 
moral and religious ideal and an awareness of the leading role 
of knighthood in the northern-French feudal society. Trying to 
realize this ideal in the newly acquired lands, they at the same 
time remained faithful to the other ordinance of the day in the 
development of France at the close of the twelfth century, namely, 
the decree for change. During the period examined for the Morea, 


246. This is the beginning of the song (the version is from Kynouria): D.A. 
Petropoulos, “Axpitiké tpayoudia othv Mecsondwnoo’, P 2 (1957), 363-8. The 
location of the fortress has many variants but for Kynouria this was most probably 
La Estella (Astros). 
















the Franks played a more active role in the interaction, because 
they were the conquerors and possessed a relatively homogeneous 
and lasting ethnic characteristics. 

Already in the course of the conquest the Franks took account 
not only of the requirements of the material environment but 
also of local tradition on all social levels. In the middle of the 
century, when the peninsula was already subjected, they proceeded 
to subinfeudation and the dubbing of some of the Peloponnesian 
archons. At the same time they accepted as their own patronyms 
a considerable part of the local place names where they acquired 
lands. 

The most active social forces in the Peloponnese before the 
conquest — comprised of the high secular and church aristocracy 
were ousted from the interaction, mostly as a result of their own 
behaviour. The middle strata who profited from co-operation with 
the conquerors, particularly in the towns came to the fore. In 
the construction of new fortresses and Frankish churches, and 
in satisfying the economic needs of the new ruling class, the lower 
layers also participated. The peasantry, however, as a whole, was 
left outside the interaction. 
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Conclusion 


«...oTHV Tounnia tig “EAAdSas, 016 Mvotpa. 
‘O iepdg atbtdos Ados, Snov yevviOnKe 1) véa 
‘EAAdéa...”” 


N. Kafavrfawns 
CAvagopa otdév Ixpéxo, 193) 


In 1205 for the first time in the history of the Peloponnese 
a process commenced which ended fifty years later with the full 
subordination of the peninsula to foreign rule. Knights from Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, together with Catholic monastic and military 
orders, occupied the ancient land of Pelops. They came to stay 
there and brought the spirit of the New Europe which was being 
born at the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries — the 
spirit of town culture. In the newly acquired lands this spirit aided 
in their successes: the first generation of conquerors established 
traditions which, without being a provincial alternative of the 
French ones, laid the foundations of a social and cultural 
phenomenon reminiscent of France of the two initial decades of 
Philip II Augustus and at the same time considering the effects 
of the first half of the thirteenth century. 

The new state formation, although gradually shrinking in the 
north-west, continued its existence after 1262 for nearly two more 
centuries. Is not one of the basic reasons for its vitality to be 
explained by the character of the social and cultural interaction 
between the conquerors and the local population in the first period 
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of its existence? The account in the preceding chapters, I think, 
enables us to answer this question in the affirmative. 

Of primary importance is the fact that the Franks managed 
to find their bearings very well in the new anthropogeographical 
environment. They made use of all the advantages which Elis, 
‘the Plain of Morea’ as they called it, can offer in comparison 
with the remaining historicogeographical areas of the peninsula. 
We can even assume that this is one of the premises bringing 
the lasting spread of the name of ‘‘Morea”’ over the whole penin- 
sula, particularly in the age of the frangokratia. And the protective 
constructions erected and consolidated without following any 
preliminary plan but the course of the conquest and the configura- 
tion of the terrain remained until the time of the liberation from 
the Turkish domination. 

The establishment of the conquerors along the periphery of 
the peninsula took longest and had the greatest consequences. 
It is not by mere chance that the Byzantine reconquest commencing 
from Laconia was victorious last in the northern and western coasts 
of the Peloponnese. And in the peripheral areas the compactness 
of the Frankish element was greatest in the towns. This was a 
result both of its demographic weakness and of the features of 
the Peloponnesian development during the previous age. 

The social and cultural development of the peninsula in the 
twelfth century illustrates the differences in the historical process 
in the centre and in the provinces of Byzantium, likewise in the 
periphery and the interior of the Peloponnese itself. The increased 
polarization in the relations with Constantinople was stimulated 
by growing corruption in the administration, tax abuses, unpunish- 
ed pirate raids along the coastal areas, and the inability of Constan- 
tinole to further the economic growth of the province. Thus, no 
balanced interrelations could be established between the towns 
and the country in the Peloponnese, a development which would 
have been expected with the progress of the local town centres 
on the threshold of developed feudalism. No use was made of 
the opportunities which might have brought the peninsula to the 
fore in the overall development of the Empire. The weakness of 
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HOES SRIBUANINDLLA SUAS OSODIADADIORIN SES ANSI 
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the towns was prominent in the practical disappearance of local 
institutions and in the combining of the activities expected in an 
urban economy with those typical for the agrarian surrounding. 
On the other hand, in the century when the reconstruction of 
the Byzantine ruling class brought it closer to the West European 
‘feudal. standards’ (A. P. Kazhdan), in the age of the military 
aristocracy of the Komnenos clan, the Peloponnese proved to 
be deprived of a similar high social stratum, originating on local 
grounds. This had serious consequences for the behaviour of the 
local social elite and the middle strata (the archons), for the con- 
siderable role of the church, and for the public psychology of 
the Peloponnesians as a whole. The archons in the provinces were 
separated from the imperial aristocratic families by the not- fully- 
closed group of the provincial sebastoi. The character of the sources 
suggests that the archons possessed the greater part of the land 
in the city vicinities and benefited from the settlement of the Vene- 
tians in them. For the time being the question of the existence 
of “‘classical’’ (military) pronia in the Peloponnese by the sixties 
of the thirteenth century cannot be answered in the affirmative. 

In this light the personality and the activities of Leo Sgouros 
fail to present us with the type of ‘‘archontic behaviour’’, as tradi- 
tionally accepted. He represented a great landed magnate — pro- | 
bably from the circles of the so-called ‘dynasts’ — who gained 
his position by imposing his power in Argonauplia and Corinthia 
and by moving up the imperial hierarchy to marriage in the family 
of the Angeloi. Nothing in these activities suggests the presence 
of a ‘national Greek party’. Sgouros clearly demonstrated his lack 
of commitment with the old political regime and pursued his own 
social and political interests. The territories on which he extended 
his rule at the zenith of his power (August - September 1204) 
formed an independent small state. Its centre — the triangle made 
by the fortresses Akrocorinth - Akronauplia - Larissa (Argos) 
— became an impregnable citadel but the fatal situation in which 
Sgouros found himself by 1208/1209 brought him to suicide and 
that was the end of his state. 

Not only did social powers who had won independence before 
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or a little later than the fall of Constantinople (Sgouros, Michael 
Doukas, the Chamaretoi, the son of the Greek ‘‘seigneur’’ in 
Messenia) adhere to this type of most pronounced resistance in 
the course of the conquest. So, too, did social forces which had 
a tradition of self-government (Monemvasia, the Slavs of the Tay- 
getos). The turning aside of the alien by passive resistance (refuge, 
forced emigration) quite often was a transitional phenomenon 
from a position of active resistance, and in some fortified places 
it was stimulated by the sociopsychological mechanisms by means 
of which the new political rule began to materialize its domination. 
As a type of behaviour this phenomenon was most characteristic 
of the high Peloponnesian clergy. 

There were no clear boundaries between the two forms of active 
co-operation by the local population in the course of the conquest: 
transfer of information where probably the lower strata par- 
ticipated (there the superficial assimilation did not exclude the 
decision to reject the alien), and direct participation in the army 
of the Franks and in their undertakings for the appropriation 
of the new lands (the predominant part of the Moreot archons). 


In this respect the methods of the Franksih conquest proved to. 


be of paramount importance. 

As a whole the forces which in‘1205 withstood the conquerors 
proved to be within the town fortresses. In the peninsula the Franks 
found several town formations. which quite recently had reached 
their highest development in the Early Middle Ages: Corinth, 
Monemvasia, Lakedaimon, Patras. This facilitated the interaction 
in the economic sphere under the form of a real symbiosis despite 
the deterioration of the economic status of the local population, 
inevitable under any foreign domination. But in the period con- 
sidered the Frankish rule did not bring about the final stage of 
the opposition between town and village in the peninsula as it, 
on one hand, stimulated the economic activity of the town centres, 
and, on the other, it strengthened their relations with the agrarian 
environment by purchasing agricultural produce. 

The supreme phase of the interaction was the synthesis of the 
social institutions. The integration of the local archons in the struc- 
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ture of the Frankish elite is an unprecedented phenomenon in 
the recent history of all Frankish colonies after 1204 (on a small 
scale it was only observed on the island of Crete). The main reason 
is concealed in the above-mentioned characteristic features of the 
local dominating class amongst which the imperial ideal found 
no stable ground. In actual fact, real military landed aristocracy 
was for the first time lastingly established on the peninsula namely 
in the person of the Franks. Two aspects of this conclusion are 


’ significant: 1. The maturity of the Peloponnesian social develop- 


ment to accept similar implantation; 2. The sociopsychological 
effect of the chivalrous ethos on the attitude of local archons. 
Of particular importance is the break, to which in my view insuffi- 
cient attention has been paid, between the political and religious 
awareness of the archons in the Peloponnese. After 1204 ‘political 
Orthodoxy’ no longer determined the basic aspects of their thinking 
and attitude. Religion in its Orthodox alternative became the only 
limiting criterion for the direct participation in the foreign social 
and political system. This was a change having serious conse- 
quences for Hellenism in the future development of the Morea. 

But as a whole the socio-cultural interaction has not been fully 
expressed in its phases of appropriation, reinterpretation and syn- 
thesis, because of the rather particular character of the phase of 
acquaintance in the period under examination (a military con- 
quest). No less significant a reason is concealed in the uneven 
cross section of the contacting milieu — a part of the Frankish 
society representing the elite chivalrous culture and a local social 
structure having strong traditions in the past, especially in a rustic 
environment. 

The conclusions drawn thus far suggest that, indeed, the 
character of the socio-cultural interaction between the Franks and 
the local population during its initial period determined the future 
relative stability of the new state; however, because of the social 
limitations, this character enabled the preservation of a social 
substrate practically unaffected by foreign rule. At such a level 
it is more proper to speak about contacts and not about interaction. 
The functioning of the Orthodox religious cult with a Greek clergy, 
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the toponymy, the elements of legendary character in the Greek 
tradition reflecting the conquest suggest no symbiosis, but rather 
opposition. Whilst the ‘‘foster-men’’ of Geoffrey of Briel, the 
seigneur of Karytaina, were knighted for loyal service, in the same 
mountain area — in Skorta, and mostly in the Taygetos — the 
population sided with the Byzantine armies. Although slowly, the 
Frankish conquest caused the appearance of tendencies towards 
self-identification and self-cognizance among the Moreots which 
were ultimately crowned with the cultural efflorescence of Mistra 
in the first half of the fifteenth century: that last retreat for Byzan- 
tium and simultaneously the first birth of new Greece. 
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HeptAnuyn ota “EAAnvika 


@PATKOKPATOYMENOE MOPIAL (1205-1262) 
Kowovikt)-moditio tik GAAnAEnibpacn pETAgv 
PpayKov Kai vtomiov AANnbvopod 


“ANG THY GpyaotyntTa Akon fH TMekondvvynsos, yoo ano 
tov IF’ aidva Kai Eis mepiaodtepo Ms Mopiac, Katasappa- 
vet iStaitepn Son ctv totopia tig “EAAGSacg. Kai onpepa 
napapévet idiaCovea nepioyxh, Siapeptopwa tig NNEpOTUKNS “EA- 
AG5ac. Oi ito1 of "EXAnves Stakpivovv tovs Povpem@tes Ono 
toig Mopaites, Ka8as Sempotyv tous tedevtatoug mo Cavta- 
vous Kat mo Aentemixentoug. Lravidtata nh Mecondvvnoos 
a&motekoves éviaia KpatiKt mepupépera. “Axpip@s peta ano 
THV KATAKTHON TOV oTaLpOMdpwY, Gv Kal ya GUVTOHO YPOVt- 
KO Sidotnpa, yid NPOTH Popa yivetat O MupTvas Ev6G KPG- 
tovsg, Tov Omoiov TA obvopa REpizov ovETIMTOLV wé to dia- 
YPaLUe TIS, SnrAadH 16 ovtTwS KaAOVLEVO MPLYKIMGTO THs “A- 
yatas  tob Mopéas. 

TO mpryKinato deiotatat dg TO Etog 1430/1432, byos Kata 
tH StapKeia THs WaKpas adtic mepiddov Ppioketar OTd KEVTPO 
TOV lotopiKay yeyovotwv ytd GUVTOHO YpoviKd SiGotHLa. ‘O 
ppayKikos Mopéas POGvEt OTOV KOAOPWVE THS aks TOV ota 
uéoa tov I’ aidva, GAAG peta Gnd Thy EyKaTaoTacn TOV 
BuCavttv@V OT VOTLOGVATOALKO THTLO THS yepoovrjaov (1262) 
oYESOV ovvexOs Aavalntet ovupayovs fH mpootates. "Qs SAov 
SUMS PETA TO 1204 H oONpactia tic MeAonovvijoou oth ‘Ava- 
ToAKY Meodoye1o ab&avetat onLavtiKa, Eva h TOPGAANAN Ovp- 
Biwon tav S00 SiapopEeTIKaV KPAaTIK@V SOLaV O° avTHV KG- 
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uve «THY b1d8EGn Mopéac» &kdun m6 &vdtagépovoa. “Otav 
oi Enapyies adtés Tig NEpipépEtas Tic PoCavtivijc adbtoKpato- 
piag mpoodevtikd EniotpEMovv ottiv Eotia Tove LE KEVTPO TOV 
Movotpa, o16 y@po adtd avbiCer iSidtURN TpoavayewnoiaKn 
KOvATOUpGa. 

"Oka abta mpoxabopiCovv 16 avvexés &vdlagépov yd 16 TpI- 
yKInato Tig “Axyaiag petaed tev Epevvynta@v nov doyoAodvtar 
HE TA AATIVIKG KPaTH Tis “AvatoAtic. Lhpwepa f rmodtiky Kai 
uEXpIS Evdc PabLOd 1 KOWwVIKOOLKOVO"IKT THC iotopia eivat 
OVYKPITIKG NAPA NOAW yvMoTEes of oyéon LE Tic bNdAOITES 
EhAnvicés yOpes nov PpeOn Kav bxo thv EEovoia tv Aativov. 
Tlapopoi Ouws «yepixt» taktikt dév ypnowonorei tic Svva- 
TOTHTES, Tic Onoies Napeyer 1} Mekondvvycos ws yewypagiKds 
Kal TOMTLOTIKSS yOpoc, idiaitepa onpwavtiKkés ya tH ovyKpt- 
TLKH EFEtAoT tic PpaykoKkpatiag ottiv “EAAdSa. ‘H Gyvoie 
KANOLWV TAELPAV Tig iotopiKtic EEeri—Ews ovveyiler va Sn- 
wLovpyEl GAvTWETIKES EKTMOEIS HETAED TOV &MIGOTHUOVWV: CYE- 
TUKG WE Tig GMaipEes Kai TO yapaKtHpa TOV énagdv pEetatd 
KATAKTHTOV Kai bmoTETAypEVWV Kai oyETIKaG WE Ta &moTEAE- 
OWATE TOUS ya TOV EAAQVIKO Kai BLCavtwWd Kdopo. N& yiati 
oT6 Rapov Epyo kateBANOn TpoondGera va ypnoworornel véa 
TAKTUKT Evavtt TOO TPOPANLAtOS, G~od ovveldyta Eyer Enire- 
yet 1) TPOTN iotopiKy Svvaty Ypovohoyiky TMEPLKOTN KATA THV 
EEEtTAGT TOV. 


Eioaywyy. 

LKonds tig Eicaywyiic sivat vo Sei€er tH} wovowgpera Kat 
ano adit Kai T6 Teplopiopévo BEAnveKéc Tic Epevvac atic ws 
topa ExdedouEevEs perétes ni ti Pace tis NapovoidoEMe Tic 
iotopioyemypagiag nov éetaler ovyKexpyéva tO tebév mpd- 
BAnpa. ‘Qc anotéAcona npoogéepetar véa SratbnMon ottv &no- 
tipnon tdv Enitevdéewv ottiv émetepyacia tic yeviktic Kai pe- 
piKTi¢ pEeBodoroyiag Kai pEBoSiKiig TOV iotopiKav épsvvev, 
idtaitepa év oxéoEr Mpdg t6 MEcaiwva Kat t6 BuCavtio. 

Liv iotopioypagixy advacKkdrnon Exovv mEpianobel of pE- 
dEteg tdHv Jean Longnon, Antoine Bon, David Jacoby, Peter 
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Topping kai MiyarA Kopddon. Mapa tH peyarn 6 onpacia., 
¢ Bacikt épyacia yd tov OpadyKixo Mopéa Kad’ 6An THv 
nEepioSo tic bndpEeds tov, f yvwoth wovoypagia tob A. Bon 
Sév napéyer OAOKANPwTIK Grow yid She tig MAEvLPES «TTS 
eras wetaly tOv TOATIOWaV», Snws Exppatetar 6 ovyypa- 
wéas HS, Kai 6 og oé Napdporovg Spiopous Sév Siageper 
an tobs GAdXous épevvyntés. Tivetar Adyos ya «ovvavtTnoN 500 
KOWOVIOV, KOLVOTHTOV, KOGHMV, MOAITIOH@V, KOLATOLPHV», 
YWOPIC VA TEPLYPAMOVTAL TA YAPAKTNPLOTLKG THs MEMOTMOVVN- 
olaKis avantbEEws Kal f KOWOVIKT OTEVOKEPAAE TIS itMOTI- 
Kijc Shit ev oxéoe1 TPdc THY KoIWMVIKT Sonn. "EG aitiag avtod 
Katéotn &vayKaio ott Sopr Tic Sianpaypwatevoews va ovpne- 
pin@bodyv S00 SiapopgmMpévor KpiKou TO A’ KEQAAALO, TOU 
Eyer OG oKond va Sei~er péxpt moiov onpsiov otic APyYes TOD 
ID’ aidva h MeXonovvyoos eivar tuniky énapyia tod «BuCavti- 
vod nodTisHOd», Katt a’ mapaypagos tod I’ Kepadaiov, Srov 
KAT’ AVGAOYO THONO TH &ritEvypata Tic SANS pEcawvodoyiag 
aKorovbodv tig Tapapétpovs tod Bove Kai Tig KOWaVIKTIC 
NPAYHATHGEDS, YAPAKTNHPLOTLKY THs immoovvns otO PdpELo 
THAWA Tod Pactreiov tig TadAiacg Kata tovs ypdvouc TOU D1- 
Ainnov B’ tod} Avyovtotov. 

"Encnyeitat  agetnpiaky pas Son Kata TH SiatvtwOH 
Tod TpOPANPAtTOS HG «aAANAEMLBPAoEMSG» Kat SyL > NMPOoap- 
Woytic: LKonds tig mapovoas pedétng Sév eivar h Bempntixy 
abétaon thc KOvATOUPAG, Tis 6moias GpETNPLIAKS Kal DenEMa- 
Sec Epyo (Aeitovpyia) civai h mpooappoyn, GAAG dnoKxadvyn 
THS OVYKEKPILEVNG - iatopIKig TNS EKMPAGEWS GE Ka8opiopEe- 
vo téno Kai ypdvo. Arkaiodroyeitar 6 dpropds Tig «EnagtG» 
Oo «aAAnremtpacews» Kat Sy wc Embpacem, && aitiac tod 
SwEepovs THs yapaxtipa, av Kai adti sivar dvica EvepyntiKh 
otic S500 KatevOivoeic. 

'O dpiopds Tig Sevtépas KatHyopiKTs TaGEWS —«drAnrent- 
Spacyn» HCG «KKOWOVIKONOAITIOTIKT» —éGayetar Eni TH Pacer 
tic &noSoyxF\c, Ek UsPOVS LAG, Tic AvVTIANWEwWS YIG THV KovA- 
TOUPA GTHV MO yeviKy THs HOPE: “H avantvgy tod &vOpamov 
Ov ovvedsnta TpoacSropicer T6 GKONG Tov Ws SnWLOUvpytKT), KOt- 
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vavikT] Brapsn év dbo «bnootdceow. ‘H broKetevixy («éow- 
TEPIKOTHTO») Eivat | adtoyvMcia Kai 1 NvevpaTiKH TeAcioon, 
év@ 1) Avtixeipeviky eivar Ta &notEdéopata tig AvOpamivns 
dpactnpiotntas atic pe8d5ous yd ExpdONon tic TPAyWaTIK6- 
THTas («éEotepikdtynta»). Mé abt tiv ~wo1a 4 KovATtObpa 
EugaviCetat Kat uépog Kai dnoyy tod KowaviKod, adth sivat 
dvotatyn EKkMpact Tov. 

"H yv@on tig Sewpiag tig MOAITIOTIKi|S GAANAEMIBpdoEswMs 
Kai } TpaywatiKdtHta Tod cvoxyETioLOd TOV SpwV «KOVATOU- 
Pa» - KMOAITIGHOSG» Las Tapsyovv Baon va ioyvpicbodpE STI 
dév dgiotatar Sidroyosg petaed KovAtovupdv Kal NOAITICOUOV 
YEVIKG, GAAG petaed Tov broKEMEVvOv Tii¢ KOVATOUPAG, EEXo- 
PLOTHV KOWOVIKOV SOLO®vV TOU MPAYLATaVOVTAL LOvO LEG 
tig KOvATOUpAG. “O oKoNds Tic Epyaciag oé napdpola TaKTI- 
KH (otdon) dpietai Oo GndnElpa va Tapovoiacbel, LéGw Tic 
KOVvVATOUpaS Os KoWOviKOd Kai &vOpMrwou LETpOD, f OmOKEI- 
|| PEVIKT) TAUPE THIS KOLV@VIKO-NOAITIOUIKAS GAANAEMSpaoEnc 
HETAED TOV OpayKav innot@v Kai tijc PuCavtiviic Kowoviac 
OTNV NEAONOVVHOLAKT THS NapadrAayyH. Tv advtd Kai fh Kata- 
KtTNnON THs WeAonovvijoon Ms 76 NAEOV EHP LETWNO Tic Exa- 
(TS adtiic napatibetar of Eexwpiotéc napaypdgouc aé bdo 
énineda: a) dpiCovtias, i EKTaoh TNS STO xpdvo Kai oi Siactd- 
GEIS TNS OS YEYOVOTOG (KE~aAaio B’, §1), Kai B) Kabétw<, ot 
OTASLAKES TNS TAPAMETPOL. Ev OYEGEL TPdc TH OTAGO TOV Ka- 
TAKTNTO®V Kal TOV DNEpaoTIOTaV (KEM~arAato TI’, §2). 

"Ev oxéo0e1 TPdc T6v KabopLOLG Tic Ent pEpOvs pEBOSOAO- 
ylac Tig Sewpiag TiS WECalwviKijc KOLATOUPUS Kal THC OVYKE- 
Kplsévng pEe8ddov Tig WEAETHS YONOWONOLOdVTAL Ta TAEOV VEa 
ENITEVYLATA THS lotopiKOaVOpMNOAOYIKTIG GTAGEWS EVAVTI THC 
BuGavtivijg KovAtovpas Kabas Kai ot cvvSedepévec pw’ adtt 
ué8odot cepa pESopiakav Entotnudv, iSiaitepa tic Koweovi- 
KTig woxodoyiag Kai tig yYAMooodoyiasc. 

"Exel yivel oUvTOUN avacKdémNOoN TOV VEWV oNLEIwV OTTV 
Epevva TOV mHyav yi TOv OpayKiko Mopéa, nod &xd nOAD 
Kaipo Exouv cioaxGel o€ ExtotHLOVIKH KUKAOQOpia Kai &vagé- 
povtat othv Un6 EEETAGN MEpiob0o, Kabds Kai Mpiopévov &yvo- 
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OTMV LEXPL Mpiv an Atyo KaIpd F Atyo YYMWoTOV TNHyAIMV LAp- 
TUplav. X16 abvodro tod mHyaiov bAiKOd Zyouv mepirnoeel ta 
ypanta &onyipata Kai &MLGTOAOYPAGIKES MHYEG, TA TOMMVU- 
wa, Htonoypagia Kai 1 apyatodroyia tis TleXonovwvijoov, ot 
voniopatikés Kal oppaylSoAl8iKés mANpowoptes, TA TEAOTOV- 
vnoiaka Snuotika Tpayovdia.. 


Keoddao A’. «‘H Bvbavtvi TeAonévvnoosg 
Kata tov IB’ aidva». 


‘H &xOeon £60 ger dpyavabet yOpw and S00 GEovec: a) TO 
iSiaitepa yvopicpata tic MeAonovvijcou o€é avOpw@noyewypa- 
MKT GYEGT Kat B) TA YAPAKTNPLOTIKG THS KOWOVIKTS - TOAITI- 
otkijc avantbEews KaTG tH IB’ Exatovtaetia. 

Lt6 NPSto tTywApa ypnowororeitar ciducy EMLOTHLOVIKT Bi- 
BmMoypagia Kai NPOcwNIKEs TAapaTHpHoEts THs ovyypagéa. “En- 
Barretar h EvtdnMoN Sti h Medonovvnycos evar by. W6VO YEO- 
ypagukad a&noxKAElopévn, GAAG Kat MpooItTh KAT eEoynv and 
tic AKtéc. Tapa tadta h Seicdvon mpdc 10 gcoawtepiko dév 
sivar edKokn. ‘H idiartepdtnta adtr tod E5dqgovgG xa8opiter 
tO yapaKktihpa tod d6Sikod Siktbov aKkouN and Hv &pyadtn- 
ta. ‘H évtinwon yd anopdovacn Evioyvetar Kai Gnd TO TEAO- 
ROVVyS1AKO Tonio. EKtdg &n6 TH AvTiTApabEeon petagy mEpl- 
pepsiag Kai neploy@v tod éswtepiKod nob Exppacetar oagas, 
oi oyetikéc Epevves Seixvovv tiv bnapen ag’ EvOcG LEV odov- 
oTiKdV S1agopav petaEd tod Svtixod Kai tod AVATOALKOD TLT- 
WATOS THS YEpaovijaon, a’ EtEpov SE @piopévov Sapwopewpe- 
V@V ISTOPLKOYEMYPAPIKAV TEPLOYOV Go” aLTH. LTH Sianpaypa- 
Tevon o° adtéc &yer KaTaPANOGEi idiaitepyn NpoooxN, éme1d1 oO 
OpayKor mpaypati EykaGiotavtar poviLotEpa oty Avtikh Tle- 
Aondvvnoo, Eve oé pEepikés Enapyies f Tapovoia tovs sivar 
oUVTONN Kai GvanoTEAcopatiKt. LE ovyKpLoN HE TO LEYOAUTE- 
PO LEPOSG TOV HEGOYELAKOV YWPAV TO SvuTiKO TyPaA THs XEP- 
Govisov Eivar TpoiKiopévo Gnd TH OvoN Kat diabEtEr oEipd. 
and avOpwnoyewypagikd TAEOVEKTHPATA. os ; 

"H &€étaon Seiyver Sti ANG AvOpHNoyEeM@ypagiKT Grown T 
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Iledondvvnoos dév napovoidler Karove évétTnTA WE QUIKS &oW- 
TEPIKO KEVTPO yia EDVOIKH SNLOYpagIKT Kai TOATIOTIKH &va- 
ntvén. Loyxpdvocs Sianiotaver kaveic Str HEM TOV MOVOIKOV 
dedopévev, nov Sa8éter | ‘HAsia, dSpiotatar Svvatotynta yd 
OLVEVMON TOV YEWYPAGIKG AnNoKEVTPOLEVOV TNEPLOYOV. 

“H KoWo@viKt] NOAITIOTIKT &vantvEN tig YEpooviicov Kata 
tov IB’ aidva émikupadver tig Mapatnproets yd t6 &vico THS 
iotopikiig &bedikews ot6 Kévtpo Kai tig énapyiec tod BuCa- 
vtiov, OTrv NEpipépEla Kai T6 EGMTEPLKO THC (Siac tij>¢ Medo- 
novvijoov. Ot axgéoeic tig teAevtatac wé tTHVv Kwvotavtivovno- 
An TapaKkorovbobvtar éni tH Pacer tic TOAITUKTS (KOGLIKTSC 
kai EKKANOAOTIKIS) Kal Tis OTPATIOTIKIS OPpYAvOcEwS, THs 
OiKOVOLIKTs BacEews otic oxEOEIG Tig MPwTEvOVGAS HE tic éxap- 
xieg nov Exqaviletar yi mpOtyH Popa Kata tov IB’ aidva. 
Alamotovetar Stt } T6AWoN ioyvponoritar && aitiac tic S1a- 
pBopGs oth GepatiKy Sioiknon, TOV PopoAOyIK@V KATAYPT|GE- 
@v, TOV TelpatiKdv ExiSpou@v Katé pikoc TOV AKtTOV Kai 
Tig Gdvvapias tic Kwvotavtwovnddews va vic yboet THV Oi- 
KOVoOLLKH mpd0d0 tig Exapyiacg. M’ adtév tov tpdz0 GLOSS 
dév Snuioupyobvtai iodppones GpuoPaies oygoeic petaed nd- 
AEs Kai yOPLod otrv Ilekondvwvnoo, of Snoies 04 Enpene va 
QVAPLEVOVTAL KATE THv &veLon\ TOV ToNKaV &OTIKOV KEVTPWV 
OTO KATHAL TOD AvEentYYLEVOD PEovdaA1cLOd. Aév &ELOTOLOD- 
vtat oi Suvatétnytec nov 8 aitias tic m6 peyaAnc SyLoOypagi- 
Kii¢ Eniotpatevcews tod timov Tig dotIKONONIGEWS O46 Un0- 
poboav va ddnyticovv tH Yepodvnoo otiv npaty ypappt tic 
dln avantvEews tii¢ abtoKpatopiac. 

Ent ti Baoe TOV NAnpogopidy, oi SnoiEc OLOTHLATOTON}- 
O@nkav Gnd tov A. P. Kazdan xaté trv &€étaon nov dopa 
TH ovvOEon tic KUplapyovoas ta~Ews Tod BuCavtion, Kabac 
Kat o€ GAdEc napatnprosic, éEdyetai 16 ovunépacua 6ti Kat 
TOV aidva tic otpatiMtiKis &piotoKpatiag Tiic dSvvaoteiag 
TOV Kopvnvav i TMedkonévvycocs otepeitar &n6 6 &vatato 
OTPAOYLA tig Kuplapxovoas TaEEWS nNOv gu~aviothKE of Tom- 
kj Baon. AbtS Exe coPapés ovvéneies yids TH OLLTEPLPOPa 
THS KOWoviKis EXIT Kai TOV WECaiwv oTpwLaTwV, GAAG Kai 
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YG THV KOWOVIKH yoxXoAoyia TMV Tlexonovvyciov. 

"Eni ti Baoe tHv paptupldv yd TIC BoCavtivécg énapyies 

Kate tovs IA’-IB’ aidves, ya tHv avantven thc Nixoras Kat 
YEVIKG Yi TH LOPON THs KLPLApYovGas TAEEWS TIV énoxn TOV 
Kopvyvev, dxootnpitetar H Gnown Sti of EmapxiaKol dpxov- 
Tec Eival TO pEoaio oTp@ya o° adth, Kabas aNd *6 dyno 
oKadonatt (adtoKpatopikéc &piotokpatiKés oiKoyéveres) TO 
yopiler averapKas f KAeioth Ondda tov EnapXaKav oeBa- 
otoKpatopav. ‘O yapaKktrpas tod mnyaiov DALKOD HOS Tape 
yer TH Svvatotnta vé ioxvproBobpe 611 ot GpyovtEs Katexouv 
TO PEYAAUTEPO HEPOG TMV yaldv ota TEPiYOPA TOV TOMEOV 
Kai cagds Exouv SpEerog &n6 THv EyKataotacH TOV Bevetav 
o abdtéc. "Eneidy odte pia mnyt tis mepiddov a 6 1204 bev 
Ourret ya tHv KnapEn tod Veopod tig mpovoiac oth xEPoovn- 
Go, Kai i yv@otr Epevva tod D. Jacoby dnoderkvver Ott ol 
aptupiec tod Xpovixod tod Mopéws (nod ovvtaxOnKe kota 
tov IA’ aidva) Kata nécav mbavétnta sivar dvaypovicpLoc, 
vouiCovps Sti od onwEpivd otdd1o THG Epevvac 6 mpopAnna 
yd trv bnapéen Ths «KAGIKT|c» (GTPATIOTIKTS) TMPOvoias OTTV 
Hetondvwnoo as tiv sugavion ék véov o° abtiy TOV BuCavti- 
v@v Sév wropel vei AvOet OetiKG. 

Tlapopow Katdotaon TOV KOWOVIKG GvadEelyHEvOv OTPM- 
UGTOV oTHV KOWevia Tig Tedonovvijcov mpovmovEter diadpa- 
LATION GNLAVTLKOD POAOD EK HEPOUG THV TOTIKOV GppenioKo- 
TOV Kal tic “ExKAnoiag a> SAov. Abts empeParavetar Gnd 
tic mnyés. Avo &n6 Tobs aVOTATOVG EKKANOLAGTLKOUG lepdp- 
YEG Tis Mekonovvijoov Katadsinovy txvy oTH Sravontucy d5pa- 
OTNPLOTHTG TiS GDTOKPATOPIKTS KOLWOVIKTS GppoKpENag Ka- 
t tov IB’ aidva, 6 énioxonog Meb@vns NixdAaos Kai o ap- 
yienioxonos Kopivdov Ipriyoptog Idpdoc. "Tévaitepa Saori 
pos eivai 6 KAfpos Tic MeAonovvijcov oth opaipa tis a- 
TPELAKTS OCiKOdSoLT|CEWS. 

"Ev xataKdsidi toviletar Sti h Syn tic totopiag tic MeAo- 
novvyjoov otrv Exatovtasetia mpiv G6 THY KOTAKTHON mape- 
YETAL ANOS THV NOAN HE Tig NoKiAEs ExMPGoEts TS Spaotnptio- 
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Kata T6 1205 &vtpEetonifovv tovs KaTAKTHTES DpdyKous, Ppi- 
SkOVTaL Ota Ppovpra TOV NOAEMV. ‘H KoWwaviKt KaTaoTaoH 
SLOWS, ony onota nepinintovv oi EAANVIKES Exapyies ot6 Té- 
A0g tod aidva, Sév ebvosi tH ovveyion Tis OikovomtKtic mp06- 
dov. "Eto 600 m6 Kato KaTépyEeTat adTH OTHV KAiLaKa Tic 
Tonohoyiag —Gn6 tig pEyadAEc méhEIC TPdG TA GvVNOIGLEVA 
Ppovpia— O50 NEPLOGOTEPO pELvetar 6 HyEtiKds pdAOG THS 
NOMEWS, iSiaitepa otd EowTEPIKS Tijc XEPGOVTOOD. 


KepdAaio B’. TModitixr Kai diouxntir avantvén 
tov DpdyKkixov Mopéa (1204-1262) 


1. ‘H Kataxtnon tis xepoovijcou ano tovc innmotes thc A’ 
otavpopopiac (1204-1252). Lrhv napéaypago abt napaKorov- 
Sobvrar Th OTASia Ti¢ OTALpO@oOPIKiic KQTAKTIOEWS Kal TA 
KUPLA YAPAKTHPLOTIKG tovg. "Eni ti PoE tijc Epevvac tod 
M. Kopéaon eivar Siapopgmpéva té gE otédia: 1204/1205 
1206-1212, 1213-1224 kai 1224-1252. I1é tév Tpocdiopicnd <0 
avwtépov Xpovoroyikod dSpiov tod terevtaiov otaSiov EXOvV 


XPNSmonombet oi vedtepes Napatnprjcets Foo X. Kadaya ya © 


TI huepopnvia TAS Kata WEMS Tic MovenBasciac, 1 énoia 
wETAKIVEITAL Gnd T6 Etoc 1248 otd Etoc 1252. 

‘Tdiaitepy TPOCSOYH Apuepavetat ota S00 npata otdSia, Stav 
YA GVVTOLO Xpovikd Sidotnua of stavpo~dpor KatTaAaupa- 
vovv té Sutikd Kai Bopeia tuypata tijc YEpoovijoov. T6 Ke- 
VTpiKo onusio oth Sianpaypatevon sivar 1} diacadonon thc 
NPOOWNMIKOTNTAG kai Tov ExdnA@oEewv Agovtos tod Lyovpod. 
Katé ™ ovyypagéa THs Napovoas Epyaciac, abtés Sév &kxpo- 
omMnodv, Snag rapadsoowKd SEewpeitar otrv ENLOTNMLOVIKT] 
yeoupateia, TOV TUNO KAPYXOVTIKT] OTAON», GAAG dpactnpi6- 
THTA EvdG HEYGAOD yaloKTrpLova (mOavdtata and TOV KOKO 
TOV obta¢ Kahovupévov «Svvat@v»). ‘O Lyovupdc avadeixOnKe 
HE trv EmPoar tic EEovciac tov otiv “Apyovavmhia Kai év 
ovvexeia ottiv Kdpiv6o, pé trv GndKxtnon avatatov titd@v 
oy abtoKxpatopray iepapyia Kai tH ovyyeviK oygon tov we 
HV OlKOYEVELA TOV "Ayyédov. Tinote ott Spactnpiwtnta aot 
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dév OnoSerxvbet THV HrapeEn «eOvixod EAANVIKOD KOWMATOG», 
avtibeta 6 Lyovpdc Sadnrdver oavepa thv anodSéopevon tov 
&n6 T6 NANG TOATIKO KABEGTAS Kai AKOAOLBET S1KG TOU KOL- 
vavike évérangpovta. Oi Enapyies otic dnoies ExeKtetvet THV 
&Eovoia Tov ot6 &nGya10 Ti¢ SuvapEds tov (ADyovaTOS - Le- 
ntéuBproc 1204, and tH PopstoavatoAKy Medond6vvjoo OS TH 
Oecoaria, pé EEaipeon thv “Abra, tic Onoiag tHv ToALopKia 
6 Lyoupds Sév anitvyyaver va Tpaypatonoujoet Mpiv ano TIC 
12 “Arpiriov 1204) Si:apope@vovtat ws idid6tumo Kpatisio. 

"H nopeia TiS KATAKTIOEWS UNS TOUS GTALPOMOPOLG Kate 
16 Etoc 1205 &xtiWetar Kata tHv Exdoxy TOD XpoviKkod Tob 
Mopéwe, Snrady ax trv Matpa mpdc th Meconvia. “Ynootn- 
picetar h Gxown Sti fh povadiKh wayn o€ Gvorktd nEdio, TOU 
Sivovv of MeAonovvijouo1,  wayn napa trv Kayikia ottv 7nE- 
81650 tig Meoonvias (16 Bépog i Td PHIVSnMPO Tod 1205), 
eivai épyo tod MiyanA AovKa. 

Lt6 tpito otdS10 16 KUPLO TPSBANUG Eivat h AvticTAON TOV 
Xapapétov ott Aakovia Kai h yeviky Ka8votepnon Tic T0- 
plac tic KaTaKtHoEws. OepEAmdns any yr abt civar pia 
émiotoAn tod apyenioKdnov “Aypidac Anuntpiov Xopatia- 
vod, ypaypévn peta T6 AeképBpio tod 1222 Kai Atyo ANopOvn- 
wévn wéxpt mpiv and wid Sexdda xypovia (Sq ciye Synpooevbei 
ano tov KapSivado Pitra). Ltnpiletar h bnd8eon, nov d.atv- 
nodnke 4nd tovs P. Magdalino kai M. Kopdaon, Ott peta 
&nx6 THY KaTAANYN THs AaKedaipovos (12125) h dvtictaon THs 
oikoyéverag THv Xapapét@v petapépetar oth Mavn, év GVTl- 
Oéce1 Mpdc Tob’S EVSamovoimavvnses, oi Smoior Htav nTpodia- 
teOempévor OnEp TOV Aativov Kai TOV droiwv H Spdon Sév nEpt- 
opiCetat wdvo ottv matpio MovepPacia. 

2. Té mpiyKinato tis “Axaias - «Kapdid tg Popaviac». "E60 
rapovordletar h Spyavoon tod PpayKikov Mopéa MSG AatIWI- 
Kod Kp&ToOUS Kat f TpoodevtiKT LETABOAH TOV GE KEVTPO THC 
Popaviac. ‘H S:anpayudtevon otnpitetar otic NAPATHPTOELS 
Kai Ta ovpnepdopata nov Sn Exovv yiver ax6 tHv EniotHyN. 

3. ‘H wayn otnv Medayovia (1259) kai oi ovvéneiés tH¢. Ltt 
rapaypago abty &etaCovta ot aities Kai td NEplotatiKd Tob 
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Odnynoav ott ovvtpiby TOV AnElpwTiKO-GyaiK@vV Svovane@v &6 
Th Otpatevpata tic Nikaiac kat év Tedevtaia &vaAvcer ottv 
anoKkatdotaon tic &ovaiac tod BuCavtiov 616 voTioavatoit- 
KO THijMa tig Yepoovijcov. Kata tr ovugewvia nov énitevdyOn- 
KE OTO TEAOG Tob 1261 ottv KwvotavtvotnoAn petaes tod 
MiyarA H’' Tadaordyou Kai tod aiypadratov TovAéApnov B’ 
BudAeapdovivov, t6 mpryKindto mpéner va napaddcei otov ad- 
TOKPATOPA TA PPovpia THV Mvatpa, Fepaxiov, Maivns Kai 
MovepBaciac. “H éykatdotacn tev BuCavtwov o” adta b€étEr 
THY GPX véas nEpiddov otriv iotopia tod OpayKiKov Mopéa. 

‘H BuCavtivy adtoxpatopia nov anokataotadnKke &@ mpoo- 
SEvtikad mEpva ott énibeon. ‘H anotvyia Ouws TOV TOAELAP- 
XOV THS Kai H ovyKpITIKa oTabEpH ¢ adtH tH otTtyLH dSoun 
Tov Tprykimatov Sév Exitpénovv ot otpatiwtiKéc ENLYELPTGEIS 
kata ta éty 1263-1264 va npoKaréocovv pik oTpO@T otiv 
iotopiky tov poipa Kata tiv épyouevn Sexaetia. 


Kepaiao I’. «Oi ®pdyKoi Kai 6 vtémoc nmAnOvopos». 


1. Oi ®pdyKor ittnétes. tiv a’ napaypago tod Bepedi- 
doug adtod ya tiv épyacia kepadaion KataBAnonKe mpoond- 
Sela va Tapovotacbel 6 tHnd¢ THs innotikij¢ cupnepmpopac 
TOV STALPOPSPOV NOU AMiKvodvTat &x6 tv Kaynavia Kai TH 
Boupyovvdia Kabas Kai td Kivobv adthyv HeiKko- OpnoKEvtiKd 
ide@Sec. ToviCovtar of napdpetpor tav OPUNTLK@V pETABOA@V 
oth Taddia and trv énoyy tod ®uinnov B’ tod Abyovotou 
(1180-1223), tv dnoiwv Té onLavtiKoTEepa Gnotekéopata ovv- 
déovtat WE TH ovyKpdtHoN Thc innoobvnc @>¢ Veopod Kai pé 
THY GVOLGN Tis Cwfic ottv NOAH. "AnoKadtbrtEtaL TH ovvavtnon 
tod inmotiKod HOove pEé tH KOLWwVvIKO- -KOMTUKT MPAKTIKT Kai 
ot ovvénerés tHG. Lt ovvdgeia adtr tovitetar Sti, év péow 
TOV NOATIKOV EMSIMEEWV Tic EnOYII¢ TOV OTALPOPdPaV, td 
innotiKd idedSEc Exer EvoapKwbei otHv iSia TH MUON TOV otaDv- 
POPOPIKaV TPOTOBOLMaV otdv HyNAdTATO Babys, Kai TApa 
TaDTA ATH 1 Md pEYGAN ovvavtnon BpicKstar pavepa £50, 
OTHV KATAAnWH SnAadyH tic K@votavtivovndrEws &26 Tovs 
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otavpopdopous mod Eexivnoav va anedevPepwoovv trv “lepov- 
oaAtp. Xwpic vé Siyetar 7 peydAn Epida ya «tiv TapeKKAr- 
on» tig A‘ otavpogopiac, toviCetar 611 of inmdtEs Tov EyKabi- 
otavtar oti Tedondévvyoo épyovtar pé cag ovvaic8non va. 
nmapapsivovv &kel, nemeropéevor yid TH Sik] tous OnEepoyn Kai 
yopic tOyEIG ovvELdTGEWS. 

2. Kataxtntés Kat bxepaomiortés. 

2.1. "Eni ti Baos tOv Aiywv paptupidv, tic Gnoiesg 51a0E- 
TOLLE, Kai TOV VOLOTEAELOV ZOU loyvaV KATE TH OVYKPOTHGH 
TOO OTPATOD Tic A’ otavpogopiag KaTaPaAAETAL MpoomdbEla 
va tpocdiopicbet Th SnLOypagiKe SvvapKe Tig PPayKIKNS 
axouxiac. Ltd6 onpsio adtd Sév civar Svvatov va TpooKot- 
obobdv Karol, &Kdun Kai Kata TpOGEyylon apbpoi, ya TH 
OVPPOT] NOALTIKAV KOi EKKANOLAOTLKOV LT] OTPATLOTIKOV TPO- 
oOnwv, &v oxéoEl GUWS TMPdG TOV HPayKIKO oTpPATO, PE .TOV 
6noio KATAKTHONKE H YEPodvcOs, TpOTEivetar 6 LEyLGTOS &pr6- 
wdc TOV 1.000 dvdpadv. Tapa tic SvaKxohies nov Wag mapéxovv 
of mnyéc, yivetar Sekté Sti  OYETiKT MLKVOTHTG TOV EyKatE- 
OTNMEVWV KATAKTHTOV Tis yepoovijcou Sév Eenepvotce tdv 
évav &vOpmno Gvé TETPAYOVIKG YIALIOLETPO, EVO 1 Avtiotoryia 
neproxiic / peovdSovu Atav Kata wéco Spo 54 tetpayovixd xI- 
Mopetpa yia Kabe Méovdo. 

2.2. "Avtiotacn Kai ovvepyaoia. "Eda &betaCovtar AEnToOpeE- 
p@c>o Kai oi tpeic cvotTHLatonompévor Svvatoi tTHnOt Tic GTa- 
GEMS (GLLTEPIPOPHS) GTHV GAANAETISpacy KATA tTHV nOpEsia 
TS KATAKTIHOEwWS: a) &nogvyr tod Eévov (SnAGSH Ovyt a6 
tic KaTaKtTNOEioss nEploxés Ff &vtiotacn péxpr TEAOUS Of KaOE 
KOTOAANAN sdKaipia), B) Exipaveraxy yvwputia (oxedd6v Sév 
a&noKheiel Tv andgaon yid ANd6ppiyn) Kai y) BabUtEepn yvmpi- 
uta wé éKkAskTiKy anodS0yx1 TOD FEvov cbUMwva LE TOUS SiKOUG 
TOD KQVOVEG oLETEPLIpOPac. 

"Evepyntiky Kai maéntixy advtiotaon. LE npWto NAdVO EO 
napovoiacovtar 6 Aéwmv Lyovupds Kat oi brspacniotés tig Mo- 
vepBaciac, nob GxoAduBave pEeyaAn adtovopia and tows Bo- 
Cavtivous. “Av mpénet va yivetar AGyos ya «oYOAY1LKS Tpad- 
La», TOU TPOTAVE G6 THv KaTAKTHON, TOTE ATS ioxUEl NPAy- 
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OTL YLE TOV ONEPAOTLOTH Tij¢ “AKkpoKopiviov Kai Tos mpo"G- 
yous tod dyvpod tig MoveuPaciac. Lvyypdévws toviCetar St1 
ta Spia petaevd Evepyod kai nadntikfic Avtisotacews napapé- 
vovv &VvOlKTa. TO mAEOV TaoWMaves Tapaderyua oth oyéon ad- 
tH eivar 6 &yavas tod “Imavvov Xapapétov ot) Mavn, 6 dnoi0sg 
TEAELMVEL LE TH MLYH TOV OtTHV adbAN Tis "HrsEipov. 

x’ avdtév tov t6N0, TA€ov ExQpactiKy avtiotacn mpopaA- 
ovv KOWOvLKEs SvvapElc, oi SnoiEs 7 S1é8etav napadoon ottv 
abdtodiwiknon (MovenBacia, LAdBo. otév Tabyeto) h eiyav &ro- 
KTIOEL NPAYLATLKT AvEeapthoia TPONyouLEVaS, Atyo mpiv and 
THV NTMON Tic KwvotavtivoundrEws (Lyoupdc, Miyana Aov- 
Kac, XALGPETOL, 6 yLdc TOD EAANHVa «Bapdvov» ot} Meconvia). 

Extietar H bnd0Eon Sti pia and tic Pactkés aitiec yid TH 
wetapaon ard tiv Evepyo othv nabyntiK a&vtictaon o& wpt- 
ovéva Oyvpd WENN Eival KOWaVIKO! - yoYOAOyIKO! LNYaviopLol, 
We tH PorGeia THV Gnoiwv 1 véa NOAITIKH EGovoia apyiler va 
TPAYUATOVEL THY KvLpLapyia tho. Oi ApPYovtEs tis YEpoovi- 
cov, 6tav avayvwpifovv ué SpKo tiv éEovaia tod zptyxina, 
byt Lovo Siatnpodv ta onitia tous Kai TA KANPOVOULKE. TOUG 
GypoKtTHwata, GAA Kai TpayLAatOTOLODV TO TPOTO Bra mPdG 
THY Aavép8WGT Tovg oti véa Kvplapxovoa tAEN. 

‘H nadytiky a&vtictacn dc tbn0c ovpnepipopas &noderkv0- 
etar OS h 116 Stadedopévyn petaed tv wErAmv tod &vwtatov 
KAtpov. Meyadttepn mbavetnta yid Tpspia Kal dnodoxyn bnap- 


yer o€ oyEon LE Tic Exnapyies yopidv Kai tad LOVaoTHpIA, Kv- 


piws otic Opewés nepioxéc. 

"Ev OYEoEL TPG Tic EKSNADGEIG AVTISPAGEWS KATE TOV KaTA- 
KTHTOV nov EEetdoSnkav, tietar Kai T6 APSPANnLA yid TOV 
obtTMS KAAOULEVO KEAANVIKG TATPIWOTLOLO», &MOd AauBavovtar 
bn” Syn TA YaPAKTHPIOTIKG Tc PUCavtiviis avTUNHWEWS ya 
trv édevdepia (KUpiMWS Ws POPOAOYIKS TPOVd"LO) Kai TH Sov- 
\eta (BEMpovLEVY TILnTIKT] Katdotaon). “‘H adxovoia paptv- 
NOV TOV THYOV TOU va ovvdéovv WE TaTpIOTIKG aicOrLata 
TOUG EVEPYOUG HNEPAGTNLOTES MPLOLEVOV NEAOMOVVYOLAKOV TE- 
PLOYAV ENLKLPOVEL TIC NAPATNPTGEIC LAS OTS MpONyOUvpLEVO KE- 
Odraro, STi SHAGST yid “EAANVLIKO RATPIOTIOUO» OTHV MEPLOXT 
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avty dSév propel va yiver AGyos Hc t6 606 Eto tod aidva. 
‘H papain zapédoon, f dpbodoéia —abtd sivar ta yvapi- 
OLATA TOD CLVYKPOTHLEVOL «'HuEicn— GAAG ot ovuTEpIMOpG 
TOv ApYOvtav suUMaviCovtar oé TPOTO NAAVO KOWOVIKG Evbia- 
wépovta. "AAAO eivar t6 épOtTHLA, Gv Kata Try bnd EEETAGH 
mMEpiIoSo NAPaAtHpEitar Th yévecn napopoiwv diabécEe@v Kai dv 
adtég NPOEPYOVTAL ANG KANOLO YAUNASTEPO KOWVM@VIKG EriTE- 
50. ‘Qpispéva otoryeia pwé PpvAud yapaxtipa otiv nEcAonov- 
vnoiaky mapdsoon &youv of BetiKH anadvtTnon oTd EpatnpA 
avto. 

"Evepyos¢ ovvepyacia. ‘O ténoc abdtdc oTdOEMS (GLLTEDLPO- 
pac) Evavtt TOV KATAKTHTOV EugaviCetar pE Sbo KUptEs LOp- 
és, PETAED TOV OrOiwv ta GKVOPA oLYVa EEagaviZovtal. Ot 
LOPES AKTES Eival: a) TApOYT] TANPOPOpPIOv Ov coPapd brO- 
BonBodv thv Enitvxia Tic KaTAaKTHOEWS Kal B) GuEon ovpLpE- 
TOYT] OTS GTPATG TOV OpayKov Kat otic TpwtoBovAiss tovs 
OTH an0S0x1| THv véwv 25aQav. Eivar kad’ 6A0KAnpiav dvva- 
TO OTHV ExOvLIGA THG Va TapOvEOLaGoEL THV KAaTAKTHON Tis Ie- 
Lonovvioou oyedov adv E€yvoiaoty innotiKy TOUT 1 BaoiuKy 
was HY, TO XpovikKd tod Mopéws, va LWeyaAronorel tH ovvEep- 
yaoia tod vténiov nANnbvopod. “H ovvepyacia Sums pwépous 
tTOv APYOvtTM@V LE TOUS KaTtaKtTHTEs Sév TiBeTaL of GuOBOAIa. 
Kai &v brepioyver f EvtURMON yIG TOV OLYKPITIKE &vaiLaKTo 
YAPAKINPA Tig KATAKTHOEWS, Kai ADTS SyY1 ONAVIA YaPIC OTTV 
vtonia ovvepyacia, EKT6G ANG T6 YaPAKTHpA Tod mnyatov bAL- 
Kod Ta aitia AnoKaALNTOVTAL ANG THV KAaTdOTAON, ZOU bgi- 
otato otrv IeAondvvnoo mpiv and 16 POIvdnMpO tod 1204, 
Kai G6 THV NOMTIKH TOV KATAKTHTOV. 

2.3. Luveon, cogia, peadiouoc; Kata tHhv anotipnon tis 
NOAITIKTS ADTIIS iSiaitepn MPOGOYT TapEexETal OTA Spyava ts. 
"AvaCntobvtal Ta YAPAKTNPIOTLKG EKEiva Tig HOPEHTic TOV 
OpayKOV OTPATIWTAV Kai KLUpiMs TOV TpLyKinwv tis “Ayaiac, 
wé Ta ONOIA AdTOL NapapEevovv ottv napddoon tod Mopié. 
‘H é&16avikevon, AnotérAEGua Tis KOIVMVIKTS Bdosws TAaVO 
otrv Onoia Ee~utpamver T6 Xpovikd tod Mopéws, brapyet, 6uws 
anodserkwetar Ot Sév Exovv piKkpdtepy onpacia Kai ot wéB0- 
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S01 Tig OpayKikns KataKtHoEews. “H a&pyy tic «ébedoviiKkis 
Biac», fl Eunvevon dia tod Adyou Kai } mpocappoyy tis TaKTI- 
Kis otic yemypagiKés idtaitepotntEs tig Yepoovijoovu S1adp0- 
patiCobv t6 pdAo0 tous. ‘O Mopidg KateAnoOn sbygava pé 
GAovs tovbs KavOvEs TiS innxoTIKiic ovnEpipopac. 

3. Quasi Nova Francia? 

3.1. ‘H adnodoy7 tig yoopas. XUthv tedrEvtaia napdypago tod 
NAPOVtOS KEMaAatov éetaCovtat oi EE7i¢ MAoEIG Tic GAANAE- 
nidpadoEews: anodsoxn, Exaveppnveta Kat obvOEeon, oto1yEeia TOV 
Onoiwv Euq~aviCovtar HSn OTHV TPOTH THS Pdon, TH yvMpiia, 
£€ aitiag Tob YapaKTHpa TNS, GOD ENPOKEITO yd OTPATOTI- 
KH KaTaKTHON. ADVTS Euaivetar cap~eaTtAata OT YPNHowWwornoin- 
on TOV ONAPYOvt@V OyLP@vV Kai oTd6 KticiLO VEwWV, KABAS Kai 
OTHV EKLETAAAEvOT THC YOpas. ME thv EyKatdataocn Tous oTi¢ 
NELONOVWNGLAKES TOAEIG H WE TA KTIOYLO VEwV OXLPAV oi Opa- 
YKOL WETATPENODV Tv apPyKN, GLYVa ovUVTOUN, ENA LE TOV 
VtTOmLO TANOvGLG GE GLVEXEG, OLYKPITIKG EvPD TPAYLATL O° 
avtd TA KATOLKNMEVA LEH, WETWNO EnikoWwovias LW’ adtov. 
T6é dndAoinO TyLA Tig YEpoovijoou othv npaeNn napapéver 
EKtOG adtod Tod pETmnOv. Td veoaveyeipopEva Oxyvpa sivar 
SNLLOLPYTLATA Tis OPAYKIKNS KOVATOUPAc. Lt6 oHLEIO abtd 
h Enagry POdver wdvo > tH odon anodoyxfic. “Exeivo Spas 
mov anoderxvveTtat Pacikotepo, idiaitepa yiG trv EnopEvy TEpt- 
050, civar } Kabiepm@pévn and KovTG ovpPiwon. 

Lttv anodsoyxy ths Yis T6 oVoTHLA TOV KNOTEAIK@V - S101KN- 
TIKOV OXEGEMV TEPILaLPaVEL GAOKANPN tH WEYGAN Kai Epos 
ano TH WEcaia yawKthnoia tic BuCavtiviis éxoyxiic, Kabas ad- 
TH avadiopyavoenke TANPOs GbUMoVva LE Tic SduTIKES PPaYKI- 
KEG apes’ td ONGAOITO THA tis pecaiacg yaoKtyolacs (ta 
TATPLUKG KTHWATA TOV aPYOvt@v) Sév KaTAYMpEitar KaBdAOU 
6° avth. Lthv nopsia tig KATAKTIOEWS 1 Sot THs PLSavtiviic 
Kvupiapyovoas TaEEWs Dyictatar pitiKS pETAGYNHLATIOLO. Oi 
mXovoidtepor PuCavtivol yaroKtHpoves Hf éyKatadsinovv tic 
KATAKTHVEIDESG TEPLOXES T] KATAOTPEGOVTAL H SiacKkopziCovtat. 
‘H peoaia Kai naAa1d GpiotoKpatia, ovvepyaCopevn WE TOUS 
KaTAKTHTEG, Bpioketar o€ Katdotacn bnotEeAciac. Kat’ ap- 
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yas oi vtd6mio1 &pyovtes nov ovvEepyaoTHKav PE TOUS KATAKTN- 
técg &E1a@vovtar pé tovbs Aoxlesg un evdyevots Katay@yi¢ Kai 
dgeidovv va Sivovv pdvo T6 Gvovnbiopévo SpKo (Gyavto). Ftd 
otaS10 adtd Siabétovv pdvo tr SK TOVG TATPIKT] TEpiovoia, 
i Onoia cé weyaro Baby pvbpifetar ént tH Pacer tod BuCavtt- 
vod Sikaiov. Mé thv avdderey tous &ws Kai inndtEs (udvo of 
onpaviKotepor petasy adt@v) oi Gpyovtes TpoMBobvtai mPdc 
th énava oth iepapyiKy KAipaKka’ ott ovvagera abt sivat 
dvvatov va yivetat AdyOS yid GUVOEGT THV KOIVOVIKOV DecoLav 
PpayKkov Kai BuCavtwav. “H dnoKataotaor tous (ovvevwon) 
OTHV Kuplapyodoa TaEN TOV KATAKTHT@V GoKel coPapy Eni- 
Spach ottv KAaTAOTAGN TiS NEAOTOVVNOLAKAs KOWaViAag — 
adtt eivat otepnuévn And hyétec— zpaypa td dnoio drodel- 
Kvvetat 6t1 yet ATo~aciatiKhH onpacia Kat yid trv KaTtdoTA- 
ON THs TonmKic “ExKAnotac. 

"Ev oxEoE1 TP6G tH Béon TOV YWPIKAV Tic TeAonovvijcov 
tovicetat h Onapen S00 tacewv: a) “H S:atHpnon tOv madaiwdv 
BuGavtwOv Mopav Kai ayyapEtdv Kai B) cvyypdvac 7h adEnor 
tovce idiaitepa o€ ovvaptnon HE Thv &vantvgn TOV oxEcEwV 
NPOiOVtOv - YPNLAT@V. Ltd Koiwoviks abtd Exinedo (otpOya) 
h GAAnAEridpacy SnyEi GE m6 SLGLEVY ytd TH KoWwovia TIS 
TleAonovijoov a&notedéopata. 

3.2. «T6 KAfua TOV Kiotepoiava@v pvtevsénKe ottv ‘EAAG- 
da» (Caesarius von Heisterbach). LyeSdov ovyxpdovas we tovs 
oTaAvLpOMdpoUs att yEpodvyoo éyxaGiotatai Kai i PopaoKa- 
GoAiKy "ExKAnoia. Lt6 tyfpa adtd napaKorAovbeitar h ty 
tic &vatatns tepapyias tig “ExxAnoias tob Mopéwes Kai TOv 
ovvnbiopévov éxapyi@v, Kabas Kai} Spactnplwothnta TOV LO- 
VAXIKOV TAYLATOV TOV Kiotepoiavav, PpayKioKkavav Kai Ao- 
pivikaverv. ‘H &AAnrenidpaon nmapiotatar kai wé Ta &mOTEAE- 
OUaTH THS OTS KTioO &KKANOIOV. “H Sianpaypatevon éEniPe- 
Baidver Opiopéves Tapatyprceis nov Exovv Sn Satori 
ott émotipn. "AnovoidCovv paptupiss, otiv bmd é€€taon 
nepiodso, yid éreroddia, petaey Aativev Kat “EAAtvov otd mpty- 
KimatO. “AvtiOétMs, &vV Kai ovYVOTEPA NAPATHPEItaAL [Id a&vTI- 
napadson wetaty tav SutiK@v kai tov napadooiaKdyv PoCav- 
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TLVOV LOPOOV an’ 5, ti SNpiovpyia véasg CwtiKki|g KAAAITEYVIKTIS 
OXOATS, 1 TEXVN Kai T6 ovvdeSepévo p’ adtH toMKO GnOSEl- 
KVUOVTGL KAELOTO NANPOMOPIAKS ovoTHLA yia Tic SUO MAEUPES 
TOU AGPaivovv pépos ottv GAANAEnidpacn. Kai dv h oaon 
THIS GANBiviic ovvOécEws EK véov ToOvs Siagedyel, oi aities Sév 
nNpEnEl Va Avalntodvtat Ldvo otd avvTOLO ypoviKd SidotHpLA, 
GAG Kai ott SiapdAaEN, of Sra Ta LEPN, Thc “OpodoEiac, 
h Onoia && aitiacg abtod otic éomtepiKés m6 AnpdaitEs TEpIo- 
xXES THs YEPoovijcov Onnpeteitar and EAAnvEs KANpIKOvc. 

3.3. «Les Panejours». TAnpéotata i paon abdtr tic &ANBodc 
ovvbécems éEetatetar otiv oikovouikT cpaipa, Smov péAlota 
UTOpEl va yivel Adyos ia MpaypLatiKy «ovuPiwon». Lé iSiaite- 
pa evvoiky Katdotaon Bpicoxovtat oi mehonovvynaiaKés NOAEIC 
otic dutiKés AKTES Tig YEPOOVHooD, LETAED TOV dnOiMV KATE 
THY nEpiodso adty bndpyovv Kai véor oxnuatiopoi. Mé éEaipe- 
ON tO HEYGAO EUTdPIO, HOVONAALO TiS GOPOKpELAs TOV Aati- 
vov, Kai TH Stoiknon, ot Mopaites Exwm@edodvtar Kai And tH 
ovppor tv anxoikwv Kai TOV KEegadaiov Kai 4x6 TH SéAEv0N 
TOV ELTOPLKOV oKagav. "Ev dyer Sus TOv yvMotav of Wc 
NANPOPOpPLOv, SEv pTOpEi Kaveic va ioxvprobeT Sti ott MMedo- 
NOVVNGO DTAPXEL TPOTOMAVIS CiKOVOLIKT GvOlon, &vO™ mpsreEr 
va. Angbet bx’ Syn Kai } Gvardgevktyn cé Kab Evy KatTAKTH- 
On TaoN NPdG EmdeivMonN TG CiKOVOmIKT|S KaTAOTHGEWS TOO 
ovvnbiopévov TANBvopo0b TOV NOAEMV. ‘Ag SAOV Suwe of TAN- 
powopiss yia TH VOMIOLATLKT KUKAOQgOpia oté6v OpayKiKo Mo- 
péa, KATA thy Ord ELEtTaAGN NEpiodo, Seiyvovv Sti h YEepoovn- 
606 Exel Napaovpbsi ot1 Sivyn tod pEcoyEe1aKod éunopiov Kai 
avdt6 cixe, dvapiPora, tt onuacia tov ya tH «oiKovopiKh 
OvuPiMon» DpayKav Kai Mopaiteav. 

3.4. «H yaddixn yA@ooa tod Tapicio}» (Ramon Muntaner). 
2X16 TEAgvtaio THA tis Napaypagov abtiic &etaCovtar of 
NANPOPOPIES yid TA GuEcOTtEpa énineda EnikoWwavias TOV ovv- 
SéovTAt LE TH YAWooa Ws TANPOGopiAaKd ovaTHLA. "Exouv xpn- 
OLonomPEl YAMOOIKES LapTUpieg ToD XpoviKod tod Mopéwe 
Ka0ag Kal ton@vupiaKd bAIKO. Ta ovpnepdopata pac Sei- 
yvovov Sti ota LEoa Tob IT’ aidva, napa tiv &AAayH dbo yeveE- 
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Ov, ol yAwootkés Exagés petasy tHV OpayKov Kai tod VtO- 
niov TANOvopod mapapévovv TEpiopiopéves. Ltd Aiyo Ypdovo 
TOV KGpNOCWV adtOV SeKasTIOV OTT EAANVIKT YAMOoU THs 
yepoovicov otabepotata ciof|AGav Kamo TONOMVOLLA TOU ODV- 
SEOVTAL PE TH OTPATIMTIKT] TAPOLOIA TOV OpayKov, év@® ond- 
via Onapyer AkprBric pwETaypagr fH EtoWOAOYIA, GAAG aKkoun 
Aryotepo Sév Ondpyer otabeporoinon TOV OPAYKIKWV TON@VD- 
wimv of Bapos TOV EAAHVIiKV Ton@VULIOV Tov TAPAYOpHoav 
th Oéon tous. “Enippenéotepor otiv GAayt ANOSELKVUOVTAL 
Ol KATAKTHTES. 

Liv Katdotaon abt TiS YAWOOIKTS GAAnAenibpacEens, 
napa tHv dvapEevouEevn évioyvon Tis AMOYPAgKTS TAPASOGE- 
Ws, 1 Epevva Sév GvaxdAvye ota EAANVIKE Sypotiké tpayou- 
Sia iyvn nob va SSnyodv o€ iotopiKG YEYOVOTA TH bn6 E€ETA- 
on mepiodov. ‘Qpicpévor OpvAor Spas (ya Tov Aoganatpi Bov- 
toapa, T6 Bavato tod Lyovpod, Td Ppovpio THs *ApKxadiag 
Kai Thy KaTaANWN Tig MovepBaciac) brayopevovv tiv anoyn 
dt. &KOuN Kai KaTa TO APAtO fpiov tod IT’ aidva apyioe 
o€ éhAnvikd nepiPAGAAOV f Srapdpqwon tod PoAKAOPIKOD Kv- 
KAov mov mapovoldCel Tv KATAKTION. 


"Entrdoyos 

To 1205 yid npadtn Popa ottv iotopia THs TleXonovvijcov 
apyiter pia g&éuEn, 1 Onoia nap’ ddEg tig SvoKOAtiEeg peta 
ano névte Sexaeties teredver pé THv TANpPH OnoTaYyH THs XEP- 
covioou ott éovcia tHv OpayKov. ‘Inndteg and thy Kap- 
navia Kai tH Bovpyouvéia, KaboAKGd povayiKd Kal OTPATIOTI- 
KG téypata éyKabiotavtat otrv nEployn THS. AdTo PEpoLV 
OTH VE TOVSG &yYKaTAGTAGN TO TvEedUa TH VEasG Evparmns mov 
yevvatar ot6 petaiypio tdv IB’ Kai IT’ aidvev, SnrAady 16 
NVEDUG TiS KOLVATODPAG TOV NOAEWV. LIC VEOKATAKTHBEIOES 
yOpec adtd Bonds otryv Enrtvyia tovsg Kai h APOTH YEVIG TOV 
KATAKTHTOV éyKabiSpver Tapaddoeic, oi Snoies, ywpic va Ei- 
Vor EXAPYLAKT] NAPAAAAYT TOV AVTIOTOLYWV PPAYKIKOV, OTE- 
KOVTAL O16 BENEMO EvdG KOLVOVIKO-TMOAITIOTIKOD Patvopévon, 
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nov bnevOvpiCer tH Taddia tv 800 npdtov Sexaeti@v tiic 
Baoirsiag tod Diuinzov B’ tod Abyotbotov. 

‘H dv@tépw Stanpaypdtevon pais napéyer t Pao va ioxv- 
pio8odpE Sti pia An6 tic aities tis CotiKOTHTAS TOD véov Kpa- 
TUKOD LOp~@patos eivar 6 yapaKtHpacs Tis KOWwWVIKO- 
RNOAITIOTIKTS GAANAENISpaoEMS LETAED TOV OpayKwv Kai tod 
vtériov TANnBvopod. TpwtapyiKiis onuacias civar t6 ovpné- 
paca ott of KaTAKTHTés énitvyyavovv va MPOGAVaTOALGBODV 
TOAV KAAG Ot6 véo YeMypagiKO nEpIPaAAOV. AlapKéotEpH Kai 
HE TLO NOAAES ovvernstes civar h &yKaTAOTAGT TOUS OTHV TEpt- 
PEPELA THIS YEPGOVT|oov Kai WaALIOTA Kat’ EEoxHv ota KévtpA 
TOV TOAEWV. TO ovuTMayEeS TIS OPAYKIKNS OTPATIMOTIKT|S &o1- 
kia otic nddeig Opitetar téo00 and 16 SALyapLOLd THs, Sco 
Kat Gnd Th YAPAKTHPIOTIKA TAV TEAOMOVVHOIAKOV NOAEWV 
THS TponyovuEvns Exotic. “H E€vyn Sums Kvpiapyia Sév 6Snyet 
GE Oplotiky Siapdpgwon THs &vtinapabécews WETAED NOAEMS 
Kai xWpiod tig XEPOOVIjGOD (TOVAGYLOTOV YiE TH 6x6 ZEETAGT 
nepiodo), Exeidt and TH pid pEepid EvicyvEr tHv oiKovouiKh 
Spactnplotmta Tav nddEwv, Eva Gnd THhv GAAN WE Tv &n6- 
ONAGY TOV YEOPYIKAV TPOISVTOV oTabEporotEl Tis GYEGEIS TOUS 
Hé Ta Gypotikd nepixopa. 

*Tdiaitepa onpavtiky anoderkvwetar i obvOecn otovs Kol- 
vavikous 8ecpnots. “H ovvévoon TOV TONLKOAV APYOVTOV OTT 
dont Ts payKikTs KOWOVIKTs GopdKpEenas cival PalvopEVO 
GVED TPONYOLMEVOY OTHV iotopia 6hwv TOV OPaYKIKWV a&roOL- 
KIOV WETA AN6 TH 1204 (GE piKpT KAiLaKa adt6 Napathpsitar 
OVO OTT vijoo Kp). Kai otd6 onpeio adté6 pia &n6 tic KU- 
pies aitiec Bpioketar oTd YAPAKTHPLOTLKG THs TONIKT|SG KUPLAp- 
yovouas ta&Ews, otrv Onoia 6 abtoKpatopiKd ide@Sec Sév 
Exel Epeiopata. Liv mpaywatikotynta yid TPOTH Popa éyKabi- 
OTATAL OTH YEPOOVNHGO GANA OTPATIOTIKO-YALOKTHLOVIKT] Gpt- 
otoKpatia ot6 nmpdcwMno TOV OpayKov. "EvtunwoiaKy eivar 
H prén (av Kai ws topa Sév Eyer AGBer thv GpudCovoa Géon 
OTHV EMLGTHUN) HETAED Tic NOALTIKTIS Kai OpnoKEvTIKic ovvet- 
SIGEWS TOV NEAONOVVHOLAKOV ApPYvtw@v. Meta t6 1204 F Opn- 
oxeia otiv Op0650En napadrAayr tns yivetar T6 wovadiK6 S1a- 
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YOPLOTLKG KPITIpPloO OTTV &pEon GvELETOYNH O16 Eévo TOAITIKG 
ovotnua. Adté sivar petaBoAy wE coPapés ovvénetes yi TH 
WEAAOVTIKH avantveEn tod ‘EAAnvicpod otév Mopid. 

LE KGOEtTO TAGVO T KOWWVIKO-NOAITIOTIKH GAANAETiSpacn 
OTIC MPAGEIC THs yvwpitiac, tic anodoyxi16, Tic Exavepunvetac 
Kat tig ovvOécems Sév SSnyei otHv AATpN avantvEH tovc && 
aitias Tod oTpAaTIOTIKOD YaAPAKTHpA THs éTAMic. Od unopot- 
cape Guws va npoabécovpEe STi TODTO ovvéPH Kat &E aitiag 
Tic Siaopetixiic totic tHv S60 nrAEvp@v nov Epyovtai of 
EXaQH, ANG TH pia pEepid h EArtiotiKYH innotmsKH KOvATOUPA, 
EKTNPOGWNOKMEVN G6 THAWG Tis SuTIKOELPONAIKis KoWOViAs, 
Kai &N6 THV GAAN WIG VTOTLA KOWOVIKY SOUT LE iayOpES Tapa- 
Sdceic, idiaitepa otd nepiPaAAov tod ywpiob. “H Eévn Kata- 
KTHON Sypiovpyet o’ adTS TdoEIG yia ADTOGDVTALTIONS Kai ad- 
TOYV@OIA, TA AONOIA GTEPOVTAL HWE THV TOAITIOTIKH dvOlon Tob 
Mvotpé@ Kata t6 a’ fpiov tod IE’ aidva. ©’ adtdév tov iepd 
LOMO, StWs ioxyvpifetar 6 Nixoc KaCavtCaKkns, apyiler i véa 
EAAHVIKT iotopia («yevviSnKe 7 véa “EAAdSa») CAvagopd otdv 
Kpéxo). 
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Boeotia 103, 107, 110, 122, 125, 190 

Bolaina 80, 81 

Bolton B, 217, 219, 220 

Bon A. 29, 32, 33, 34, 53, 63, 78, 
144, 146, 170, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
203, 204, 222, 223, 224, 227, 236, 
280 

Boniface of Montferrat 108, 119, 125, 
126, 128, 132, 156, 165, 166, 167, 
172, 175, 190, 233 

Bouras Ch. 83, 84 

Bouvines 158, 164 

Branas family 88, 94, 102 

Bucelet 234 

Burgundy 42, 157, 210, 223, 241, 295 

Buchon Jean-Alexander 25 

Byzantine Church 144 

Byzantines 23, 27, 41, 63, 73, 76, 83, 
95,97, 98, 102, 134, 153, 181, 182, 
199, 202, 207, 285, 289, 293 

Byzantium 23, 31, 50, 73, 74, 81, 93, 
121, 186, 233, 280, 284 


Cadmeans 125 

Caesar 162 

Caesar of Heisterbach 213 

Cape Malea 70, 74, 75 cf. Maleas 

Carile A. 165 

Carintana dalle Carceri 150 

Carmelites 147 

Castle of Beauty 202, 238 

Caterina 26 

Catholic Church 144, 213 

Cephalonia 74, 75, 80, 139, 146, 147, 
149 

Cerigo 139 

Chalandritsa 143, 144, 204, 234 

Chalcidians 110, 122 

Chalkoutzes family 116, 178 


Chamaretos John 137, 138, 174, 178, 
182, 188, 208, 290 

Chamaretos Leo 94, 119, 131, 135, 
136, 138 

Chamaretos family 119, 125, 136, 
175, 244, 287, 290 

Champagne 157, 195, 209, 210, 241 

Champenois family 41, 143 

Charlemagne 156 

Charles I of Anjou 154 

Charpigny family 143 

Chelmos 201 

Chiliomodion 73 

Chlemoutsi/Chlomoutsi 200, 235 

Choirosphaktes family 102 

Chomatianos Demetrios 56, 112, 137, 
287 

Choniates Michael 86, 91, 110, 111, 
112, 118, 119, 120, 122, 178, 195 

Christ 181 

Christianoupolis 80, 145, 214 

Chronicle of Morea 34, 51-55, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 71, 82, 84, 88, 91, 92, 94, 
95, 97,99, 116, 117, 124, 127, 129, 
130, 131, 133, 139, 141, 142, 143, 
145, 147, 155, 157, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 171, 173, 175, 182, 184, 187, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 
199, 202, 221, 226, 227, 229, 233, 
236, 237, 283, 285, 291, 294 

Cistercians 147, 215, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 222, 293 

Clairmont 143, 145, 147, 199, 200, 
234, 235, 237 

Clairvaux 222 

Clarence/Clarentza .129, 147, 199, 
200, 203, 219, 221, 222, 223, 234, 
235 

Cluny 217, 229 

Colovrate/Coulovrate 237 

Constantinople 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 77, 
78, 81, 104, 105, 107, 120, 122, 
123-124, 127, 137, 146, 148, 149, 


151, 152, 156, 163, 164, 175, 186, 
188, 192, 195, 217, 228, 231, 242, 
244, 284, 288, 290 

Corfu 75, 192 

Corinth 52, 61, 65, 72, 75, 78, 80, 
81, 82, 84, 98, 99, 100, 101, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 117, 119, 121, 122, 
124, 125, 126, 128, 132, 133, 134, 
143, 144, 146, 147, 168, 170, 182, 
183, 187, 192, 198, 201, 203, 213, 
215, 221, 228, 230, 244, 286 

Corinthia 43, 166, 194, 201, 216, 224, 
229, 243 

Corinthian Church 134 

Corinthians 122, 196 

Coron 66, 67, 142, 144, 145, 146 

Crete 29, 230, 234, 245 

Crusade 29. (First) 157. (Fourth) 107, 
157, 163, 164, 165, 217 

Crusader 28, 31, 33, 67 

Cyprus 149, 231. (Kingdom of) 26 


Daimonogiannes George 112, 131, 
138, 140, 178, 179, 182, 187, 188 

Daimonogiannes family 114 

Damala 65, 72, 80, 98, 126, 147, 168, 
214, 215, 226 

Danelis 43 

Daphne 216 

Darrouzés J. 80 

David 162 

Dervenakia 61, 72 

Derveni 61 

Diehl Ch. 32 

Dijon 127 

Dmitriev G. 209 

Délger Fr. 31 

Dominicans 147, 220, 222, 293 

Doukas Komnenos Michael I 112, 
118, 125, 130-131, 133, 134, 137, 
173, 175, 179, 182, 287, 290 

Doukas Komnenos Theodore 112 

Doukas Vatatzes John III 90 


































Doukas family 88 


Doxapatres Boutsaras 116, 130, 175, - 


185, 234, 295. (his daughter) 176 
Dragalevos/Gardalevos 65, 71 
Dramelays family 143 
Duby G. 158, 208 


East 24, 30, 74, 105 

Elaphonysos 70 

Elis 43, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 71, 73, 
98, 115, 132, 144, 145, 147, 169, 
187, 188, 199, 207, 219, 222, 224, 
225, 228, 236, 242, 284 

Elos 219 

England 31 

Englishman 221 

Epidamnos 119 

Epiros 60, 89, 132, 133, 136, 137, 138, 
148, 179, 290 

Erymanthos 66 

Estella La 202 cf. Astros 

Euboea 64, 91, 107, 122, 125, 150, 178 

Evéaiovoiwdvndes 287 

Eudokia 111, 112, 124 

Euphrosyne 123 

Euripos 78, 110 

Europe 20, 42, 47, 126, 157, 209, 211, 
220, 241 

Europeans 19 

Eurotas 61, 65, 66, 69, 70 

Eustathios of Thessalonica 24 

Ezeritai 69, 70 


Fedalto G. 213 

Ferluga J. 98, 187 

Flanders 41 

Flori J. 158 

Foucherolles 168 

France 19, 20, 157, 158, 170, 189, 191, 
200, 203, 222, 223, 230, 241 

Franciscans 147, 217, 220, 221, 293 

Frangavilla 236 

Dpaykiko nadrAGti/ta TaAaGtIA 236 










Frangoklisi 227, 235 

@PpayKxokpatia 280 

Frangovrisi 235 

Franks 19, 20, 21, 26, 28, 30, 32, 33, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 45, 47, 92, 94, 98, 
105, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
137, 139, 140, 150, 151, 152, 155, 
162, 164, 167, 169, 170, 172, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 182, 184, 185, 187, 
188, 192, 193, 195, 199, 201, 204, 
205, 207, 209, 212, 214, 222, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 233, 235, 237, 
239, 242, 244, 245, 282, 283, 286, 
291, 292, 293, 295, 296. (Francus) 
20 

Frenchmen 221 

Frigeridus 20 


Taddia 281, 288, 296 

Gastoune 224 

Gerland E. 209 

Genoese 129, 153 

Geoffrey of Briel 97, 152, 154, 200, 
207, 246. (Gunior) 238 

Geoffrey of Villehardouin 102, 122, 
126, 127, 128, 130, 132, 134, 136, 
137, 141-142, 145, 148, 165, 166, 
167, 176, 177, 183, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 196, 198, 200, 213, 
218, 219 

Geoffrey II of Villehardouin 148-149, 
195, 196, 218 

Geraki 33, 140, 143, 152, 201, 224, 
234, 288 

Germany 158 

Geroumana 224 

Gervasius 213 

Gilas (Helos?) 147 

Gilbert of Cors 144 

Girard of Saint-Loup 213 

Glisiére (Vliziri) 65 

Gounarides P. 189 

Gratian 20 








Greece 25, 26, 27, 30, 59, 64, 65, 67, 
72, 73, 75, 78, 99, 102, 113, 195, 
220, 231, 246. (Graecia) 221 

Greeks 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 33, 35, 38, 39, 40, 51, 79, 
94, 97, 122, 125, 131, 150, 162, 
167, 173, 181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 
187, 194, 200, 206, 211, 219, 226, 
227, 232, 233, 235 

Gregory [X 148 

Gritsena 143 

Guido de Rotti 215 

Guillou And. 49 

Guldencrone Diane 25 

Gulf of Corinth 60, 72, 74, 132, 133, 
148 

Gulf of Laconia 67, 69, 70, 78 

Gulf of Patras 133, 148, 179 

Guy I of la Roche 152 

Gythion 69, 70, 138 


Hagionori 73, 84, 126 

Hagion Oros 98 

Hannibal 162 

Haute-Combe 215, 218 

Hendrickx B. 29 

Henry of Flanders 134, 142, 144, 190 

Henry of Valenciennes 96, 167 

Hercules 162 

Hermione 113, 122 

Herrin J. 77, 81, 113 

Hector 162 

Hellas 59, 77, 78, 79, 81, 114, 194, 
279, 280, 293 

Hellenes 148, 181, 183, 293 

Hellenism 245, 297 

Hellespont 140 

Helos (Gilas) 69, 71, 80, 81, 137, 214 

Holy Land 23 

Honorius III 42, 145, 147, 179, 216 

Hopf Ch. 52, 53 

Hugh de Berzé 157 

Hugh IV of Burgundy 149 

Hussey J. 179 
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Ile-de-France 157 

Inachos 61 

Innocent III 24, 133, 134, 141, 147, 
156, 173, 179, 214, 217, 218 

Innocent IV 219 

Ioannina 29 

Ionian sea 60, 74 

Isova 219, 222, 236 

Isthmos of Corinth 60, 63, 72, 122, 
125, 166, 189 

Italians 122, 221 

Italy 79, 154 

Itylo 67, 68 


Jacob 62 

Jacoby D. 29, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 52, 
54, 55, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 98, 
204, 209, 230, 280, 286 

James of Avesnes 126, 170, 173 

Jeffreys M. 51, 54, 236 

Jehovah 225 

Jerusalem 28, 74, 75, 76, 289 

John of Athens 226 

John of Bourbon 213 

John of Brienne 149 

John of Nivelet 202 

John of Nully 202 


Jorga N. 31 
Justinian I 85 


Kalamata 65, 66, 67, 68, 82, 84, 130, 
131, 136, 143, 166, 168, 176, 187, 
194, 196, 197 


sno alavryta 72, 78, 108, 143, 201, 204, 


234, 237 
Kalligas H. 104, 127, 136, 140, 219, 
228, 286 
Kalojan 128 
Kamytzes Manuel 120 
Kantakouzenos John 73, 94, 127 
Kantakouzenos family 88, 94, 102 
Kayikia 287 
Karadzas St. 79 


























Karydi 150 

Karyoupolis 67 

Karytaina 66, 67, 97, 143, 152, 199, 
200, 201, 246 

Katakolon 129 

Katotixd 59 

KalavrGaxns N. 297 

Kazhdan A. 49, 87, 89, 115, 135, 181, 
243, 280° 

Kekaumenos 85, 86 

Kernitsa 81, 146 

Kipsela 90 

Kitsiki-Panagopoulos B. 222 

Kleone 201 

Komnene Anna 194 

Komnenos Alexios I 21, 77, 78, 90, 
lil, 115, 135 

Komnenos John II 81, 111 

Komnenos Manuel I 21, 22, 80, 81, 
83, 89, 90, 111, 117, 125, 181, 186 

Komnenos Theodore 133, 134, 136, 
138, 174, 178, 182, 188 

Komnenos family 21, 79, 84, 89, 91, 
93, 102, 115, 125, 284, 285 

Kontostephanos family 104 

Kordoses M. 29, 51, 56, 91, 134, 148, 
151, 167, 172, 281, 282, 283 

Korone/Coron 75, 76, 80, 81, 82, 130, 
137, 166, 187, 197, 198 

Kokla 61 

Kountouras 130, 136, 166 

Kranidion 226 

Kynouria 43, 63, 70, 202 

Kyparissia 61, 67, 82, 130, 199 

Kythera 75, 80 

Kyveri 71 

Kyzikos 24 


Laconia 43, 60, 61, 65, 67, 70, 132, 
136, 139, 144, 166, 117, 235, 242 

Laconians 119, 135, 136 

Lagny of Champagne 170 


Lakedaimon 70, 82, 103, 119, 131, 
134, 135, 136, 149, 174, 183, 197, 
202, 213, 214, 221, 228, 244, 287 

Lakedaimonia 80, 81, 108, 114, 144 

Lakkos/Lakkoi 67, 131 : 

Larissa 78, 112, 124, 243 

Larynx Gabriel 188, 226 

Laskaris Theodore I 90, 112, 117, 186 

Laskarids 138 

Latins 22, 24, 28, 29, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
122, 126, 136, 178. (Aativo) 280, 
287, 293, 294. (Latinus) 20 

Lechaina 115 

Lechaion 132 

Leo VI 215 

Leonard of Veroli 219 

Leontari 33 

Leutron 141, 143, 235 

Levant 27 

Ligny 168 

Ligourio 72 

Litavrin G. 36, 37, 207 

Loenertz R.-J. 165, 166, 188 

Lombard barons 142 

Longnon J. 29, 30, 31, 53, 156, 198, 
208, 209, 212, 233, 237, 280 

Lopadion 90 

Loray T. de 54 

Louis VIII 42 

Louis IX 231 

Lurier H. 54 

Lybian desert 74 


Macedonia 43, 128, 151 

Macon 158 

Magdalino P. 22, 287 

Maigne 141, 143 

Maina 68, 80, 152, 153, 175, 202. 
(Maivn) 288; cf. Mani 

Mainalon 71 

Mainiatai 68 

Makhairas Leontios 184 

Makrenos parakeimomenos 153 
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se 


Makrylagi 67 

Malavesia 147 

Maleas 75, 153; cf. Cape Malea 

Malvesino 234 

Maltezou Chr. 29 

Mamonas family 140 

Manfred King of Sicily 151 

Mango C. 225 

Mani 43, 67, 68, 138, 139, 287, 290; 
cf. Maina 

Mantinea 71 

Mary Virgin 99, 160 

Marguerite of Passavant 152 

Marguerite of Toucy 219 

Matagriffon 201, 234, 235 

Matapan 75 

Maurozones family 102 

Mavrommates L. 182 

Mediterranean Sea 27, 28, 67, 74, 279 

Medvedev I.P. 102 

Megalopolis 61 

Megara 72 

Megaspilaion 179 

Megaskyr 149 

Meletios the New 103 

Melingoi 68, 69, 131, 153, 187, 197 

Merbaka 103, 224 

Mesarea 66, 98, 187, 188, 201 

Messene 61 

Messenia 27, 43, 60, 61, 63, 65, 67, 
126-127, 131, 132, 136, 144, 147, 
175, 236, 244, 287, 290 

Messenian 130 

Messina 234 

Metcalf D. 117, 231 

Methone 74, 75, 76, 78, 80, 81, 94, 
103, 118, 126, 127, 128, 129; 130, 
137, 165, 166, 197; cf. Modon 

Meuse family 143 


Michael II 148, 150, 151, 179, 212 
Michael III 22 


Michalis 130-131 
Miller W. 25, 79, 195 
Milolangado 67 


Mistra 27, 33, 73, 74, 141, 143, 152, 
153, 154, 201, 203, 213, 226, 228, 
246, 297, 280, 288 

Mitopoli 144, 168 

Modon 66, 67, 108, 142, 144, 145, 
146, 215; cf. Methone 


Molaoi 137 
Monemvasia 61, 70, 71, 74, 75, 80, 


82, 98, 100, 104, 112, 114, 136, 
138, 139, 140, 146, 152, 153, 172, 
175, 178, 183, 195, 197, 202, 207, 
215, 224, 234, 235, 244, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 295 

Monemvasiotes 140, 173, 174, 185, 
196, 197, 229 

Mons de family 143 

Mont Escovée 234 

Montea 168 

Morea 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
37, 41, 42, 47, 51, 53, 62, 64, 65, 
93, 94, 98, 127, 128, 132, 139, 142, 
144, 147, 148, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
155, 165, 170, 182, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 191, 192, 194, 195, 196, 200, 
206, 210, 212, 214, 216, 217, 218, 
221, 226, 231, 232, 238, 242, 245, 
279, 281, 282, 291, 292, 294, 297. 
(Moraia) 81. (Principality of) 32- 
33, 37, 41, 45, 55 

Mopéws ExxAnoia 293 

Moreots 26, 33, 45, 80, 88, 94, 96, 
178, 180, 186, 187, 190, 194, 206, 
222, 228, 232, 246, 279, 294 

Morlay 143 

Mostenitsa 147 

Mourmouras Manuel 226 

Muntaner Ramon 171 


Narjot of Toucy 219 

Naupaktos 56, 99, 133 

Nauplia 117 

Nauplion 41, 72, 78, 82, 103, 110, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
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125, 126, 128, 132, 133, 134, 136, 
138, 149, 166, 167, 172, 183, 187, 
197, 221, 235 

Navarino 130, 142; cf. 
Avarinos/Navarino 

Navarre 75 

Naxos 139 

Negropont 139, 149, 150, 221 

Neopatras 173 

Nicholas metropolitan of Corinth 113 

Nicholas of Martoni 215 

Nicholas bishop of Methone 103, 285 

Nicholas bishop of Vonditsa 133 

Nicaea 89, 90, 117, 138, 139, 150, 151, 
173, 174, 179, 180, 181, 182, 231, 
285, 288 

Nikli 65, 71, 82, 100, 131, 132, 134, 
139, 143, 144, 152, 176, 187, 197 

Nikliots 177 

Nikopolis 119 

Nivelet family 143, 224 

Normans 20, 31, 47, 75 

Nullys family 143 


Ochrid 137 

Odo of Verdun 139, 192, 215 

Oeta 124 

Oikonomides N. 108, 109 

Olena 144, 145, 146, 213, 214, 221 

Olympia 43, 61 

Oneion 73 

Oreoklovon 234 

Orlandos A. 224 

Orsini Matthew 149 

Orthodox Church 38 

Ostrogorsky G. 94 

Ostrogoths 20 

Ostrovo 108 

Othon of la Roche 128, 132, 134, 144, 
167, 214, 228 

Otranto 74 

Oumpertopouloi 21 
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Palaiologos Constantine 62 

Palaiologos Michael VIII 92, 151, 
152, 186, 196, 219, 288 

Palaiologos Thomas 26, 27 

Palaiologoi family 44 

Palestine 75 

Pamisos 61, 67, 131 

Panagopoulos B. 223 

Panayotopoulos V. 212 

Pardos Gregory 104, 285 

Paris 22, 24, 162, 232, 294 

Parnon 60, 70 

Parori 226 

Parthenion 61 

Parthenon 195 

Passavant family 69, 143, 202, 234, 
235 

Patras 60, 61, 65, 71, 75, 78, 80, 82, 
84, 85, 100, 104, 108, 128, 129, 
133, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 153, 
154, 177, 179, 187, 197, 198, 204, 
209, 213, 215, 217, 218, 221, 229, 
244, 287 

Pegai 140, 174 

Pelagonia 90, 151, 169, 287 

Peloponnese 26, 27, 28, 32, 33, 34, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 50, 51, 56, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 84, 88, 89, 90, 
92, 93, 94, 99, 101, 107, 108, 114, 
126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
137, 142, 145, 148, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 157, 163, 164, 165, 168, 171, 
175, 177, 178, 180, 189, 192, 194, 
197, 216, 224, 239, 241, 243, 245, 
279, 283, 289, 291, 293, 294 

Peloponnesians 197, 227, 243, 285 

Pelops 60, 67, 74, 241 

Peneios 60 

Penteskouphi 126, 234, 235 

Perigardi 235 

Petraliphas 21 

Philanthropenos Alexios 153 








Philip II Augustus 42, 157, 158, 164, 
241, 281, 288, 296 

Philip of Savoy 52 

Phocis 65 

Phrangopouloi 21 

Pindos 108 

Pitra 287 

Plethon 74 

Pontiko 198, 235 

Pontikokastro 129, 197 

Porphyrogenitos Constantine 79 

Portokayo 67 

Port-de-Junch 130, 234, 235 

Praemonstratensians 147 

Priam 162 

Proteuon John 79 

Provence 41, 225 

Provence of Germany 143 

Ptolemy 74 

Pylia 43 

Pylos 60 


Raimbault of Vacqueyras 156, 172 

Raoul 21 

Ravennika 142, 144, 145, 167 

Rethymnon 29 

Rheims 209 

Rhineland 20 

Rhodes 150 

Richard the Lion Heart 234 

Ricomer 20 

Robert 195 

Robert of Cléry 157 

Roche de la family 143, 168 

Rodd R. 25 

Roger II 76 

Rogerios 21 

Roland 156 

PmpaoKxaboaKn ExKxAnoia 293 

Pwopaior 21 

Roman 181 

Romania 40, 55, 126, 148, 149, 164 
165, 175, 192, 217, 221, 287 


Komano Mairano 100 

Romans 79, 113, 177, 183, 186 
Rome 145, 183 

Romulus 162 

Rosiéres family 143 
Roumeliots 26, 279 


Saewulf 23, 75 

Saladin 23 

Salamis 113 

Sanudo Marino 64, 149, 151, 228, 231 

Saphadin 213 

Sapientza 134, 136, 142, 167 

Schmitt J. 54 

Seljugqs 22 

Sens 209 

Sgouros Gabriel 133, 136 

Sgouros Leo 94, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 131, 132, 133, 138, 168, 170, 
172, 173, 175, 182, 194, 243, 244, 
286, 287, 290, 295 

Sgouroi family 102, 115, 125 

Sgurothoma Damiano 115 

Sicily 76 

Sikyone 73 

Simon-Peter 129 

Skorta 65, 66, 98, 116, 130, 143, 154, 
200, 219, 235, 238, 246 

Skortinoi 180 

Skoutariotes 112, 114 

Slavs 43, 79, 131, 139, 141, 175, 244, 
290 

Smetanin V.A. 97 

Smyrna 89 

Sofia 90 

Sophianos 140 

Spadaro G. 54 

Spain 215 

Sparta 61, 67, 70, 76, 100, 101, 127, 
138, 202 

Spartans 136 
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St. Anastasia 85 

St. Andrew 129, 215 

St. Dominic 147 

St. Eirene 215 

St. Eulalia 215 

St. Francis 147, 220, 221 
St. George 224, 225 

St. James 218 


St. Leo of Methone 76, 103 
St. Louis 161, 169 

St. Loup 229 

St. Martin 231 

St. Nicholas 224 

St. Nikon 103 

St. Rufus 147 

St. Saviour 213 

St. Sophia 222 

St. Stephen 221 

St. Theodore 117, 198 
St. Trinity 226 

St. Vincent 215 

St. Walaric 215 

St. Zacharias 129 
Stenyklaros 67 

Stephen from Corinth 99 
Sterea (Hellas) 43, 63 
Stibes Constantine 24 
Stryphnos Michael 113, 120 
Stymphalia 216, 222 
Syria 75, 127, 200 


Tainaron 153 ; 

Taygetos 60, 65, 66, 67, 68, 79, 131, 
139, 140, 154, 166, 169, 175, 187, 
244, 246, 290 

Tegea 61, 71, 176 

Thebans 110, 122 

Thebes 77, 78, 82, 99, 101, 110, 111, 
114, 123, 149, 152, 221 

Theodore bishop of Chalkis 180 

Theophylact Archbishop of Ochrid 86 

Thermopylae 124, 125, 172 
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Thessalonica 108, 128, 132, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 151, 167 

Thessaly 43, 78, 108, 119, 120, 123, 
124, 125, 287 

Thiriet Fr. 29, 37 

Thouria 61, 131 

Thrace 43 

Topping P. 29, 36, 280-281 

Tornikes Constantine 111, 120 

Tours 231 

Tozer Henry 25 

Trachyli 72 

Tremolay/Dramelay 234, 235 

Tripolis 28, 60 

Troizen 72 

Trojans 162 

Troy 215 

Troyes 209, 213 

Trype 67 

Turkey 108 

Tzakones 70, 79, 136 

Tzakonia 65, 137, 138, 140, 166, 183, 
187, 202 


Vakalopoulos A. 180 

Valenciennes 118 

Valens 20 

Van der Vin 100 

Vatatzes John III 149 

Vatatzes Theodore 111 

Vatatzes family 111, 150 

Vatika 65, 70, 71, 137, 138, 140, 166, 
183, 187 

Veligosti 67, 71, 131, 132, 134, 143, 
146, 147, 197 

Venetians 21, 42, 89, 100, 101, 112, 
130, 137, 232, 243, 285 

Venice 107, 108, 134, 135, 136, 139, 
142, 144, 153 

Vervaina 229 

Vidoigne 168 

Voltani Vitale 101 

Vitry 209 





Vlachia 119 

Viiziri 66 

Vostitsa 65, 72, 143, 204 
Vourkano 67 


West 30, 35, 39, 40, 74, 101, 105, 132, 
154, 181, 186, 209, 220, 228, 232, 
233, 234 

Western Church 42 

Westerners 73 

William of Champlitte 98, 108, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131-132, 134, 137, 
141, 142, 165, 175, 184, 187, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 213 

William of Faversham 214 

William of Pontoise 214 

William of la Roche (?) 168 





William of Tyre 22 

William II of Villehardouin 33, 98, 
108, 116, 118, 128, 131, 134, 139, 
140-141, 149, 150, 152-153, 155, 
169, 184, 195-196, 197, 201, 202, 
207, 212, 221, 226, 231, 237, 288 

Willibald 75 

Wolff R.L. 146 


Xerillas 131 
Xeroi family Yo2 


Yolanda 148 


Zaccaria Centurione II 26 
Zakynthos 80, 146, 147 

Zara 217 

Zaraca 216, 219, 220, 222 
Zemena 147, 214. (Zemaina) 80 


